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PREDACE. 


IN the jubilee year of the United Presbyterian Church 
(1897), the writer issued a small pamphlet in which, 
out of the warp and woof of such public and private 
records as were then available, he tried to weave 
The Story of a Northern Church. The booklet has 
been long out of print, and has often been asked for. 
As, therefore, the congregation, which has had a 
more than usually varied experience throughout, 
reaches its ter-jubilee next year, it seemed worth 
while to recast and expand the narrative as a whole 
and bring it up to date. 

In the present volume, which is much more thana 
reprint, this has been done. As the notes appended 
to the various chapters show, it is based on an 
extensive examination of the original authorities and 
a strict investigation as to all relevant facts. It is 
thus practically a new work, and will be found to 
contain many items of historic interest which are 
not readily accessible and are not generally known. 

Fullness and accuracy of congregational and 
denominational statement is still the primary object 
of the book; but therewith the writer has combined 
incidental but sufficiently full references to such 
national and ecclesiastical events as have variously 
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influenced life and religion in that part of Scotland 
which lies north and north-west of Aberdeen. Where 
pictorial illustration was desirable and possible, it 
has been used: where it was otherwise, a few extracts. 
have been given from Session Minutes and other 
documents, which may enable readers to catch 
something of the spirit of an older time. 

In his search for materials, the writer has been 
greatly indebted to the custodiers of various libraries 
in Edinburgh; to his nephews, Mr. J. M. Dickie, 
M.A., and Mr. W..M. Dickie, M.A., for inquiries. 
made in Aberdeen and London; to Colonel J. G. 
Fleming, O.B.E., for information relative to Keith 
School Board; and to Mr. Bert Fraser for certain 
details as to Keith industries, war effort, and other 
local matters. 

The Rev. D. M. Forrester, B.D., who has always 
been a steadfast friend of the congregation of his 
baptism, specially in its later years of trial, has read 
the manuscript throughout, and has made many 
helpful suggestions; while the Rev. J. H. Leckie, 
D.D., has by his constant encouragement and in- 
valuable counsel laid the writer under obligations 
which he can hardly hope to repay. To these two 
intimate friends in particular, as also to all others 
who have helped him, the author desires to express 
his most grateful thanks. 

Finally, it may be added that his term of service, 
as United Presbyterian and United Free Churchman, 
has exceeded that of any of his predecessors, and 
he is still senior minister of the congregation which 
has seen so many changes. But as he is not now 
on the active list, he has ventured, with as much 
detachment of mind as possible, to write the sections 
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relating to his own ministry. As in any case he 
should have had to supply another narrator with 
the necessary information, this seemed upon the 
whole the more straightforward course. In these 
sections accordingly the narrative takes the form 
of personal reminiscence, and is restricted for the 
most part to statements of fact; and if, in the 
unavoidable substitution of the first person for the 
third, it should appear that there is any undue 
obtruding of his own personality, the writer must 
respectfully crave his readers’ indulgence. 


Wer le Me 


EDINBURGH, 372 April, 1922. ; 
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*Twixt the Land and the Moss 


CHAPTER I 
OLD AND NEW KEITH. 


Keith’s Patron Saint—Celtic Church becomes Roman—Kinloss 
Abbey receives Grant of Strathyla Lands and Findhorn Fishings 
—James IV. on Pilgrimage to St. Duthac’s, Tain, spends night 
in Keith—The Reformation—No immediate change in N.E. of 
Scotland—Minister of Keith, member of Glasgow Assembly, 
1638—Alexander Henderson and Montrose—The ‘“‘ Aberdeen. 
Doctors ’’—Marquis of Huntly—General Baillie at Keith— 
Minister of Keith and Montrose—Sir James Strachan—Petrie. 
Roy Macgregor—James Macpherson—Defoe in Keith—First 
Earl of Seafield and Union of Scottish and English Parliaments— 
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Climate—State of Agriculture and Trade—Social Functions— 
Summereve Fair—Decline of Linen Trade—Later Industries— 
Public Improvements—Education—School Board—Poets of 
Keith—Old Mutual Improvement Society—Institute—Keith 
War Effort—The Churches. 
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It is a far cry from Loch Maree to Geth,! as Old Keith was 
first called, but the name of St. Maelrubha or Summarius 2 
is intimately associated with both. Born in 642, he studied 
at the Irish monastery of St. Comgall in Bangor, which, till 


1 In Charter of William the Lion, of date 1195-1196. In Charter of 
Alexander it appears as Kethmalruf or Keth of Malruve, and sub- 
sequently in other variants. 

2 According to Forbes, Kalendars of Scottish Saints, p. 383, his 
name, made up of consonants apt to be liquified, occurs in many 
transmutations, such as Mulruby, Mourie, Marevc, Summaruff, 
Samarevis, Summereve, etc. 
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destroyed by the Danes in the ninth century, was the intel- 
lectual and spiritual home of many scholars and missionaries.? 
More than a hundred years after Columba had commenced 
his great work in Iona, Maelrubha sailed for Scotland ; ? 
and in 673 he founded a church as the nucleus of a con- 
ventual establishment at Apurcrossan, now Applecross, in 
Ross-shire. From this centre, during the next fifty-one 
years, he evangelised large tracts of the north-west Highlands 
and Islands; and, from the fact that Summereve fairs were 
held at Forres, Fordyce, and Keith on or about his festival 
day, usually the last Tuesday of August, it may perhaps be 
inferred that he had visited these places in person. In any 
case, there can be no doubt that the influence he exerted 
was far-reaching and deep. For six miles round Applecross, 
in all directions, the ground was regarded as sanctuary. Till 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, as Sir Arthur 
Mitchell * has shown, it was customary to sacrifice a bull on 
the day of St. Mourie, usually but not invariably on the 
islet in Loch Maree, where the saint had a cell, and where, 
before his coming, tradition says there was a peculiarly 
sacred temple of the Pagans.4 According to Pennant,® 
“the common oath of the country was by his name.” As 
of more immediate local interest, the church of Keith was 


1 St. Moluag, of the Island of Lismore, in Argyllshire, came from 
the same monastery, one of whose colonies was Mortlach, the seat 
of a Celtic bishop until the erection of the Aberdeen bishopric. Of 
this monastery, again, Cloueth or Clova (Cabrauche) was a depen- 
dency ; while St. Drostan’s monastery—Skirdurstan or Kildrostan— 
was at Aberlour. To it also Rothiemay owed allegiance. 

Cf. MacEwen, Flistory of the Church im Scotland, i., p. 43 n., 
45 n.; View of the Diocese of Aberdeen (Spalding Club Collections), 
p. 616; Mackinlay, Ancient Church Dedications (Non-Scriptural), 
p. 218; Simpson, ‘‘A Forgotten Aberdeenshire Monastery,’’ Aber- 
deen Unwersity Review, March, 1922, p. 121. 

2 For convenience sake the modern name is used, though it was 
not applied to the whole kingdom till after the battle of Largs in 1263, 

* The Past im the Present, p. 147. 

4 Reeves, “St. Maelrubha,” Proceedings of Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, i., pp. 258-296. 

° Tour in Scotland, ii., p. 383. 
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dedicated to this saint of the multiform name ;! and, as if 
even this were not the uttermost bound of his extensive 
parish, traces of him are to be found at Amulree in Perthshire 
and at Crail in Fife. As against more legendary testimony, 
there seems no good reason to doubt that he died a natural 
death, and was buried at Applecross in 722. 

The Celtic Church, which was essentially a missionary 
church, did a memorably worthy work in its day. Through 
the zealous labours of men, whose names the distant past 
has not obscured, it not only evangelised the country as a 
whole, but it formed a bond of union between the various 
races of which it was composed. It had not within itself, 
however, the elements of ecclesiastical permanence. Internal 
as well as external influences were at work, which slowly 
undermined its strength. But it was not till after the 
Norman Conquest, when the ejected royal house of England 
fled to the Scottish Court at Dunfermline, “and Malcolm 
Canmore made the Princess Margaret his Queen, that she, 
with her intense devotion to the Roman Obedience, completed 
the process of disintegration. In continuance of her pious 
work, which was also his own policy, her son, David I., that 
“sair sanct for the Crown,” founded and endowed many 
abbeys in all parts of the country. Amongst them was that 
of Kinloss, in the diocese of Moray. To this abbey, which 
was a daughter of Citeaux—the Cistercian monastery of 
which Bernard of Clairvaux was the most distinguished 
ornament—William the Lion made a grant of “‘ the whole 
land of Strathyla with ail its just pertinents? . . . as far as 
to Geth.” 3 The grant, as some surmise, was a thankoffering 
for his deliverance from a turbulent Highland chief who had 
designs upon the Crown; but the Charter bears that it was 
“for the salvation of his own soul and the souls of all his 
predecessors and successors, Kings of Scotland, and of the 
souls of all the faithful departed.” 


1 Scott, Fasti Ecclesie Scoticane, iii., p. 204. 

2 For the retention of these lands, the Abbot and his monks in 
Grange had often to fight : in one case, with the Earl of Huntly, for 
seven years.—Gordon, Chronicles of Keith, pp. 376-381. 

EyScemNote pat: 
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In 1310, King Robert Bruce, who four years thereafter 
was to achieve the independence of Scotland at Bannockburn, 
granted the fishings of the Findhorn to the monks of Kinloss. 
This grant, with the exception of the pool of Sluy,’ was 
afterwards confirmed by James IV. Under this singularly 
able and energetic monarch the country made notable 
advances in many directions. He gave his name to King’s 
College, Aberdeen, which Bishop Elphinstone, “ one of the 
best men who ever exercised the episcopal office in Scotland 
or out of it,’’ 2? founded in his reign ; and otherwise he did 
much for education, as well as for the defence and trade of 
his kingdom. But, throughout, his career was darkened by 
remembrance of the foul deed of Sauchieburn. When only 
a boy of fifteen, he had been induced to conspire with those 
discontented nobles who compassed his father’s death. For 
this unnatural crime he was never able to forgive himself. 
He made frequent pilgrimages, indeed, to St. Adrian’s on 
the Isle of May, St. Ninian’s at Whithorn, and St. Duthac’s 
at Tain. It was when on his way to the last-named shrine 
in October, 1497, that he spent a night in Keith, when “ at 
the Kirk of Keth (there was paid) to the gudwif of the houss 
be the Kingis commands xvijs. (and) to the prest that sed 
mes to the King thair xvjd.”’3 But though continued for 
twenty years, these pilgrimages, which were a strange blend 
of dissipation and devotion,* did not bring the peace he 
sought, and “the penitential belt of iron which he wore 
beneath his clothes was only one proof of a sorrow which he 


1 Stuart, Records of Monastery of Iinloss, Pref., xxxvi. 

° Hay Fleming, The Reformation, p. 136. Bishop Elphinstone’s 
University was the first in Scotland to establish a Medical Faculty. 
The stipend of its Professor was the annual feu-duty from several 
estates in Banffshire. Elphinstone seems, also, to have initiated the 
art of printing in Scotland. Watt, Aberdeen and Banff, County His- 
tories of Scotland, pp. 108, 113, 126. 

* Stuart, Records of Priory of Isle of Mav, Pref., lxxix. 

+“ When James IV. went to St. Duthac’s in 1504 he took his dogs 
and hawks with him, that he might have sport by the way. He had 
also Italian minstrels with him. He plaved at cards for monev. 
Pipers performed and maidens danced before him.””—Fleming, of. cit., 
Pp. 154; also Stuart, zbid., Pref., xlvi and xlviii. 
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could not drown in wine or forget in the arms of women.” } 
For him, being the man he was, the only possible expiation 
was the stricken field of Flodden. 

By the mournful year of Flodden (1513) the country 
had become restive under the rule or misrule of the Church, 
so much so that James V. had not been long on the throne 
ere a breach with Rome seemed inevitable.2. Averted for 
the time, the Reformation was consummated in 1560, and 
with it a radically new order of things began.* In the 
north-east of Scotland, it is true, the change was not imme-. 
diate, nor when it took place was it so decided, not to say 
violent, as it was in the south and west. Nor was public 
sentiment throughout the district greatly shocked when, with 
the aid of the Crown, Episcopacy gained the ascendancy.? 
In Strathbogie, for instance, after that system of church 
government and ritual was overthrown by the Glasgow 
Assembly of 1638, “no perceptible difference ‘appears in the 
forms and proceedings adopted by the Presbytery.” ® 

Of this epoch-making Assembly, which was composed of 
144 ministers and ninety-six lay representatives, and was 
“the Bannockburn of our Scottish religious liberty,” ® 


1 Lang, History of Scotland, i., p. 375. 

2 Hay Fleming, The Reformation, pp. 165-170. 

*“ Jt is commonly asserted that the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, established by law (1592), is identical with the national 
Roman Catholic Church, after the latter had been lopped of its 
absurd and useless excrescences of doctrine, worship, and pclity, and 
can boast of an unbroken continuity. These assertions are not in 
harmony with historical facts.’’—Hewison, The Covenanters, 1., p. 52. 

4“ In the religious life of Scotland of the eighteenth century 
Episcopacy plays an inconspicuous part, though in its social life it 
formed a picturesque element. Its influence was confined to the 
smal] number of its adherents in the Lowlands and the far-off members 
north of the Forth. It was a quiet and unemotional communion, 
which stirred no great interests, formed no active movement ; and, 
as the sect was so closely allied with the Jacobite party and under the 
ban of severe laws, it felt that it was safest when it was least heard 
of, and most prosperous when it was obscure.’’—Graham, Social Life 
of Scotland in the Eighteenth Century, il., p. 116. 

5 Presbytery Book, Pref., viii (Spalding Club Publication). 

6 John Ker, The Psalms in Scottish History and Biography, p. 103. 
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Joseph Brodie, minister of Keith, and John Annand, minister 
of Kinnoir and Dumbennan (Huntly), were members. It 
was a thrilling moment, which caused men furiously to think, 
when the King’s Commissioner, the Marquis of Hamilton, 
realising its determination to make short work of the whole 
ecclesiastical structure which James and Charles had so 
elaborately reared, charged the Assembly to “ryse under 
paine of treason.’’ Deeming discretion the better part of 
valour, some left ; amongst them, one is grieved to say, the 
two representatives of Strathbogie.! But not so the great 
majority of the Assembly, which had Alexander Henderson, 
“the man of super-eminent composure, comprehensiveness, 
and breadth of brow,” 2 as its head. And not so the young 
Earl of Montrose, who sat in the Assembly as elder for 
Auchterarder., Not made Marquis till 1644, Montrose was 
to his enemies but a pushful, shifty, “‘ verie double ”’ adven- 
turer ; to his friends, a romantic idealist, a supreme military 
strategist, and a statesman at least 200 years in advance of 
his time ; to himself, as this lyric to Scotland, whether by 
himself or another, indicates :— 


My dear and only love, I pray 
That little world of thee 

Be governed by no other sway 
- Than purest monarchy ; 

For if confusion have a part 
(Which virtuous souls abhor) 
And hold a synod in thine heart, 

I'll never love thee more. 


‘On their return, however, these brethren and their co-presbyters 
seem, “‘ without any difficulty or effort, to have become zealous 
supporters of Presbytery and the Covenant.’’ Not only so: ‘ Att 
Botarie, zoth December, 1643, . . . Mr. Joseph Brodie reportit that 
he had solemnlie subscryved the Covenant in presence of his people, 
and that all his people had done the same, except John Ogilvie of 
Miltoun, John Coupland of Haughes, and to the number of fourtie 
or fiftie of the meaner sort, quherof some ver sick, some ignorant, 
and some negligent.’’—Presbytery Book, Pref., ix and p. 44. 

* Masson, Life of Milton, iii., p. 16. 
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Like Alexander I will reign, 
And I will reign alone ; 

My thoughts did evermore disdain 
A rival on my throne. 

He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

That dares not put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all. 


And in the empire of thine heart 
Where I should solely be, 
If others do pretend a part 
Or dare to vie with me, 
Or if Committees thou erect, 
And go on such a score, 
I'll laugh and sing at thy neglect, 
And never love thee more. 


But if thou wilt prove faithful then, 
And constant of thy word, 

I'll make thee glorious by my pen, 
And famous by my sword ; 

I'll serve thee in such noble ways 
Was never heard before ; 

T’ll crown and deck thee all with bays, 
And love thee more and more. 


¢ 


Montrose, whatever his merits or his defects, could never 
be in such an Assembly as met in the old Cathedral Church 
of Glasgow without taking a leading part in its deliberations ; 
once, at least, his excess of zeal caused the Moderator to 
interpose. And if, as Andrew Lang picturesquely suggests, 
Maitland of Lethington played the part of Sanballat the 
Horonite to Knox’s Nehemiah, subsequent events were to 
show that Montrose stood in a somewhat similar relation to 
his great rival Argyll. But as regards public policy, they 
were meanwhile of like mind: both were Covenanters, the 
younger man being. the more pronounced of the two. In 
Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh, on 28th February in this 
eventful year, he had been amongst the first to sign the 
National Covenant } (“‘ the damnable Covenant,” as Charles I. 


1 Hewison, The Covenanters, i., p. 268. ‘‘At 4 the Earl of 
Sutherland was the first to sign. . . . Montrose put his handsome 
signature in a conspicuous place.”—Raleigh, Annals of the Church in 
Scotland, p. 223. 
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called it), which was a reproduction and expansion of the 
King’s Confession of 1581. In the summer, at the instance 
of ‘ The Tables,’ ! he had accompanied the Covenant- 
ing ministers—Alexander Henderson, David Dickson, and 
Andrew Cant—to Aberdeen to remonstrate with “ that 
unnatural town ”’ on its refusal to do what every considerable 
town in the country had already done. On their arrival, 
these Commissioners gave dire offence to the Provost and 
Bailies by declining any public entertainment, and the time- 
honoured Cup of Bon-Accord, until the Covenant was signed.? 
The ‘“‘ Aberdeen Doctors,’ however, to whom the Covenant 
was anathema, had undertaken the defence of the city’s 
position. Of their number, Robert Baron would seem to 
have been the doughtiest champion of Episcopacy, then the 
established form of church government. He had succeeded 
Dr. Patrick Forbes (afterwards Bishop of Aberdeen), and 
preceded Joseph Brodie, as minister of Keith, and was now 
first Professor of Divinity in Marischal College. He had 
crossed swords with Samuel Rutherford, at that time an 
“exile ’’ in this Episcopal stronghold ; and he, with others, 
had been commissioned to the Glasgow Assembly. But, as 
Spalding says, none had gone “ for plain fear.’” The King’s 
Commissioner, however, was in correspondence with Baron, 
and instructed him to keep the Doctors’ printing-press going 
in the royal interest. With this authority behind them the 
Doctors were able to meet Montrose and his co-deputies with 
a bold front, and in the discussions which ensued as to the 
lawfulness of the Covenant and the authority by which it 
was imposed, their dialectics prevailed. 

But it was a short-lived triumph. When the Glasgow 
Assembly met in the winter (21st November-2zoth Decem- 
ber) it confirmed the Covenant, being well aware of all that 
the daring act implied. And so when Montrose next went 
northwards he was accompanied by General Alexander 
Leslie and a Covenanting army of 6000 men, and their in- 


* A committee—practically an executive—of sixteen : the nobles, 
gentry, burghs, and ministers appointing four members each. 

* Watt, Aberdeen and Banff, County Histories, p. 234. 

* Hewison, The Covenanters, i., p. 278. 
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structions were to enforce subscription. But before they 
reached Aberdeen the Doctors had fled; the Marquis of 
Huntly, the territorial magnate of the district which stretched 
from the North Sea, through Strathbogie, Badenoch, and 
Lochaber, to the shores of the Western Lochs, and the 
recognised leader of the Roman Catholic party, “skulked ;” ! 
and the city was entered without striking a blow. Subse- 
quently, Huntly and his heir were made prisoners and sent 
to Edinburgh Castle. This was done by what, to say the 
least, was a piece of sharp practice, for which Montrose, 
notwithstanding his change of sides, was never forgiven. 
And when a few months later, at Stonehaven and the Bridge 
of Dee, he inflicted complete defeat on the Earl of Aboyne 
and his Gordons, the power of that once dominant house was 
well-nigh broken. 

No man was thus more definitely committed to the cause 
of the Covenant than Montrose. But four or five years later 
he abandoned it. He may have been led to this step by the 
attractiveness of the personality of the King, by jealousy on 
account of the growing influence of Argyll, and by resentment 
because of the attempt to impose the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant (1643) upon England and Ireland as well as Scotland.” 
Whatever his motive, he was now whole-heartedly for the 
King. At the head of his Irish and Highland levies, he 
entered at once upon his impetuous campaigns, and Tipper- 
muir, the sack of Aberdeen, Inverlochy,? Auldearn, Alford, 

1 Lang, History of Scotland, ill., p. 42 n. 

2“ There were three delusions under which Scotland suffered : 
(1) Belief (practical as well as theoretical on the part of the sovereign ; 
theoretical rather than practical on the part of the people) in the 
Divine Right of Kings to govern according to their own absolute 
will ; (2) belief in the Divine Right of Roman Catholic, Episcopal, or 
Presbyterian Churches, as the case might be, and their consequent 
right and duty to impose, and to see that the State imposed, their 
system on all others; and (3) belief in the literal interpretation of 
all Scripture, and the continuous obligation of portions of Old 


Testament teaching, which are now admittedly superseded.’’—The 
late Lord Guthrie, ‘‘ The Covenants,’’ Scottish Historical Review, xv., 


p. 298. 
® After this battle, a fine description of which is given in John 
Splendid, Montrose wrote to Charles: “‘ Come thou thyself, lest this 


country be calied by my name.” 
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and Kilsyth followed each other in bewilderingly swift suc- 
cession. But at Philiphaugh, in September, 1645, at the 
hands of General David Leslie, his meteoric career received 
so disastrous a check that it compelled his escape to the 
Continent. After rather more than four years’ exile, he was 
induced by the double-dealing of Charles II.—a meaner soul 
altogether than his austere father—to make one more effort 
on the royal behalf. Landing at John o’ Groats in the 
spring of 1650, comparatively few mainlanders rallied to his 
support, and his raw Orcadian troops were no match for 
Leslie’s seasoned veterans. At Carbisdale, near the Kyle of 
Sutherland, on 27th April, his force was all but annihilated, 
and after wandering about for several days amid the wilds 
and lochans of Assynt, he was made prisoner by Macleod of 
Ardvreck, and handed over to the Covenanting General. 

The Great Marquis was no stranger to Strathbogie 
(Huntly Castle) or the Bog of Gight (Gordon Castle),1 as 
Huntly and the North had good reason to know. In May, 
1645, he had passed through Keith as the victor of Auldearn, 
and had there proudly challenged General Baillie to meet 
him in the open, a challenge which Baillie, who was strongly 
posted on Bege’s Brae, naturally declined. In the same 
month, five years later, he was again in the town; but this 
time as a broken man on his way to the most pitiless igno- 
miny, and a gallows at Edinburgh thirty feet high. With 
a ragged old reddish plaid round his shoulders, “‘ he sat upon 
a little shelty horse without a saddle but a quilt of rag and 
straw, and pieces of rope for stirrups, his feet fastened under 
the horse’s belly with a tether, a bit halter for a bridle.’’ # 
Having passed the night on straw in a tent set up in a field, 
the once gay cavalier must have presented a sorry spectacle 
as he was led into the churchyard next morning, which was 
the Sabbath. For some reason the service was to be held 
in the open air, and was just about to begin. The officiating 
minister was William Kinninmonth, who had been Military 
Chaplain to General David Leslie and the forces under his 


' His eldest son, Lord Graham, died here, and was buried in the 
church of Bellie. 
* Buchan, The Marquis of Montrose, p. 250. 
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command. Called more than once to Keith, he had preached 
before the Presbytery and people on 26th August, 1649, 
from Canticles i. 5, ““ I am black but comely, O ye daughters 
of Jerusalem,” and had been settled on 6th September. 
That Montrose of all men was now a prisoner, together with 
the fact that ‘‘ the mansse of Keyth and bigging belonging 
thereto (had been) brunt and domolished be the comon 
enimie in the tyme of the rebellion,” and was still far from 
being an ideal habitation! may have determined the 
preacher’s choice of text and mode of treatment. How- 
ever that may be, in discoursing from r Samuel xv. 35, 
“As thy sword hath made women childless, so shall thy 
mother be childless among women,’ he was restrained by 
no sense of chivalry towards a fallen foe. Indeed, so violent 
was the invective of his tirade, that it was too much even 
for his Covenanting hearers. But, “ Rail on, Rabshakeh,” 
was Montrose’s only reply. , 

In recommending this “ Mr. William ”’ to the Presbytery 
of Strathbogie, the Presbytery of Cupar, which licensed him, 
hoped that “ by the blissing of God he sall proue a faithfull 
and painfull servant of Christ amongst you, as his Majesty 
salbe pleased to employ him.’’? From the records he 
appears to have taken an active part in all the work of the 
Presbytery, and in time, doubtless, his manse and his glebe 
in the “ Cruickit Hauch”’ were brought to his mind. He 
died in 1664, and was succeeded by James Strachan, who 


1 After Joseph Brodie’s “ transplantation ”’ to Forres, the Church 
of Keith was vacant for three years, and the Manse had been very 
partially repaired out of the vacant stipend. On the occurrence of 
the vacancy, “‘ the gentlemen and elderis of the parish desired the 
patron to condescend to the people ther supplication, quhilk was the 
best way for a peaceable ministrie in the said place.” The patron, 
who readily acceded to this request, was Sir Willian Forbes, founder 
of the house of Craigievar. A prosperous Danzig merchant for some 
years, he had bought land extensively in Banffshire and elsewhere. 
By charter under the great seal, of date 13th April, 1625, he held 
“the advowson of the Church of Keith and of its pendicle called the 
Church of Grange.’”—Presbytery Book, p. 73; [llustrations of Topo- 
graphy and Antiquities of Aberdeenshire and Banffshire, iv., p. 361 Nn. 

2 Presbytery Book, p. 112. 
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became Sir James on the death of his brother, Baronet of 
Thornton in the Mearns (parish of Marykirk).t Sir James, 
after a ministry of twenty-four years, was deprived of the 
living by the Privy Council (7th November, 1689), “ for not 
praying for King William and Queen Mary, and praying for 
the restoration of the late King James to the throne. He 
set up a meeting-house in the parish,” chiefly encouraged by 
Jacobites, particularly the laird of Boyne.’”’ For this he was 
ordered to be “‘ denounced Her Majestie’s Rebell and put 
him to Her Majestie’s horn, escheat and inbring all his 
moveable goods and gear to Her Majestie’s use for his 
contempt and disobedience ;”’ and, finally, he was “ stopt 
from preaching in the separat meeting.” 3 


ce 


In 1667 Petrie Roy Macgregor, with a band of forty men, 
made a freebooting raid upon Keith; but thanks to the 
ready wit of a servant lass, who charged their loaded muskets 
with sowens while they were drinking, and the timely pluck 
of the lairds of Glengerack and Auchoynanie, it came to 
naught. For, after a fierce fight in the churchyard next 
day, Macgregor was taken prisoner, and for theft, sorning, 
wilful fire-raising, robbery, and murder, he was tried at 
Edinburgh and condemned to be hanged on the sands of 
Leith. Undeterred by his fate, James Macpherson, of gypsy 
origin and noted swordsmanship, continued his operations. 
With him and his gang, thieving, open or furtive, was com- 
monly the order of the day ; drinking, pipe or violin playing 
and dancing, the order of the night. Occasionally they 
condescended to pay for what they required; but, as a 
rule, they took what they wanted without leave, asked or 
obtained, and as their visits, like those of Black Joke some 
years later, lasted for days, and sometimes weeks, together, 


'Cramond, Church of Keith, p. 16. 

* At Rosarie, where there was “‘ a very great auditory ’’ till April, 
1716, when the heritors met “ to consider upon means for repairing 
the common loft, the Kirk now being throng since the meeting-house 
gave up.” —lIllustrations of Topography and Antiquities of Aberdeen- 
shive and Banffshire, ii., p. 42; and Session Minutes. 

* Acts of the Privy Council (1704). 
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they were felt to be a sore scourge. Maisley, Jocksleys, 
Whiteley, Pitlurg, Edintore, and other places round about 
Keith all suffered from their depredations and exactions ; 
and at Summereve Fair, where they were often in evidence, 
they were the cause of frequent disturbances. At last the 
laird of Braco determined to lay their chief by the heels, 
and with the aid of his brother-in-law, the laird of Les- 
murdie, he succeeded. After a severe tussle, Macpherson 
was made prisoner in September, 1700, was tried at Banff 
on 7th November, and nine days later, “ being a publick 
weeklie mercat-day,”’ he was hanged, his dare-devil spirit, 
according to the song, being maintained to the last :— 


Sae rantinly, sae wantonly, 
Sae dauntingly gaed he, 
He play’d a spring and danced it round 


Below the gallows-tree. 


In October, 1706, Daniel Defoe, whose Robinson Crusoe 
was to earn him literary immortality, was sent by the 
Government of Queen Anne on a political mission to Scotland, 
the object of which was to assist the proposed union of the 
Scottish with the English Parliament. His headquarters 
were to be at Edinburgh, where in the inevitable battle of 
broadsides he was expected to do valiant service. In the 
interests of his mission, however, opportunity was taken to 
visit other parts of the country, the north-east being included 
in his itinerary. Of his stay in Strathisla, this is the inter- 
esting record: “ The shire of Banff deserves some notice for 
the following particulars : For that in it is situated Strathyla, 
which drives a great trade in lime and fat cattle, and it 
abounds so with limestone that they build their houses with 
it. They carry on a trade in fine linen also, by means of 
their weekly markets at Keith, a neighbouring village, which 
has nothing remarkable but an exceeding high and steep 
stone bridge, of one arch, over a pleasant branch of the 
River Deveron; close to which I saw a mighty rock-stone,, 
which makes part of the foundation of this bridge. It was 
on a Sunday when I passed by here, and stopped at the 
Post-house for refreshment, but could have nothing but an 
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egg or two, with some wine, or thick Scots ale ; it being the 
custom thro’ many parts of Scotland to eat only an egg, if 
anything, for dinner, and to have an hot supper at night ; 
for their seeming strictness in religion will not let them do 
any labour, even so much as dressing a dinner for themselves 
or travellers, although they have fowls and other meat in 
their house, till night when Sunday is over.” 1 Concerning 
which, it may only be said: Tempora mutantur et nos muta- 
mur in illis. 

In 1707 the union of the Scottish and English Parliaments 
was duly consummated, the first Earl of Seafield,? who had 
been Solicitor-General and Secretary of State in King 
William’s Government, and was Lord Chancellor in Queen 
Anne’s, being one of its most active promoters. For this 
service he afterwards received a pension of {£3000 per 
annum ;* and, in handing the Act of Union with his sig- 
nature to the Clerk of the House, he is reported to have 
said, with “humorous sadness:’’ ‘‘ Now, there’s ane end 
of ane auld sang.’’* But, much though it was needed, not 
yet was there peace in the land. For years the General 
Assembly made the union a ground of national fasting. In 
the Earl of Mar’s phrase, the country was “‘ mightily soured ”’ 
by it; and when Seafield remonstrated with his brother 
Patrick for following such an undignified occupation as 
cattle-dealing, he got the caustic rejoinder: “‘ Better sell 
nowte than sell nations.’’ As a matter of fact, several who 
had been prominent unionists (Mar and Seafield amongst 
the number) moved for Repeal; Lord Oliphant of these 
parts, who was member for Banffshire, had been an opponent 
of the Act from the first. In a sense, the first Jacobite 


1 Tour through Great Britain, iv., p. 185. 

* “The Earl of Seafield, who is Lord Chancellor, is a very ingenious 
man. His chief perfection, and what is most requisite for his office 
in the House, is resuming debate, which he does with an admirable 
dexterity, by giving so happy a turn for the interest of the party he 
espouses, that he generally carries the point, without the censure of 
either party.”—A Journey to Edenborough, p. 113, quoted by Hume 
Brown, History of Scotland, ii., p. 86. 

® National Dictionary of Biography, xlii., p. 30. 

4 Lockhart Papers, i., p. 223. 
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rising was its aftermath. When Mar raised his standard at 
Braemar and removed his headquarters to Perth, the Marquis 
of Huntly, afterwards Second Duke of Gordon, true to the 
somewhat unstable traditions of his house, proclaimed the 
Chevalier at Gordon Castle, and moved south with 1400 foot 
and 160 horse. But any chance the rising ever had was 
ruined by dissension and indecision on the part of its leaders. 
The Covenanting Generals, indeed, were too often required, 
as at Kilsyth, to lead “an army commanded by a debating 
society.’’ But throughout Mar’s campaign, it was the case 
of “an army of lions led by a deer.’’! The result, accord- 
ingly, was Sheriffmuir (fought 13th November, 1715), of 
which the song, with mingled humour and satire, tells the 
issue :— 

There’s some say that we wan, 

Some say that they wan, 

Some say that nane wan ava, maz ; ‘ 
But o’ ae thing I’m sure, 
That at Sheriffmuir 
A battle there was that I saw, man, 

An’ we ran, an’ they ran, an’ they ran, an’ we ran, 

An’ we ran, an’ they ran awa’, man. 

Sheriffmuir may not have been much of a victory for the 
Duke of Argyll and King George I., but it was decisive for 
Mar and the cause he had espoused. And so when Huntly 
passed through Keith on his return from the fight, in which 
his ‘“‘ gay Gordons” had not covered themselves with glory, 
he was “‘ very disheartened like.” He might well be. The 
old Pretender was not of the stuff of which heroes are made. 
Nor was the Jacobite cause destined to fare any better under 
his more dashing son. For a brief space, indeed, Charles 
Edward Stewart, like Montrose, was to be the astonishment 
and dismay of the. Government and the country. The 
raising of his father’s standard at Glenfinnan, his entry into 
Edinburgh with his Court at Holyrood, the battle of Preston- 
pans, and all his greater exploits have received more or less 
full historical treatment. Amongst his minor successes was 
what is known as the “ Skirmish of Keith.” 2 In March, 

1 Lang, History of Scotland, iv., p. 189. 
2 Hume Brown, History of Scotland, ili., p. 319. 
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1746, Major Glasgow, an Irishman in French seryice, but 
one of his officers, surprised a detachment of the Duke of 
Cumberland’s troops there, who, after a severe mélée in the 
churchyard, were made prisoners to a man. At Culloden, 
16th April, less than a month afterwards, Charles’ star for 
ever set, and thenceforward Scottish Jacobitism, with Flora 
Macdonald as its presiding genius, passes away into the 
region of romance. 


In the foregoing pages an attempt has been made to 
connect what is known of Old Keith with the ecclesiastical 
and national life of the time. But the usable materials are 
scanty and far-scattered, and the result is not very satisfying. 
From the church records, indeed, which have been our main 
source of information, some parochial gleanings are still 
possible. They tell, for instance, how Auchoynanie received 
permission to make a door in the church wall which would 
allow him to enter his “ loft ’’ by an outside stair, “ providing 
he get sufficient workmen, for whom he shall be answerable, 
so as not to Damnifie the roof or wall of the church.” And 
they tell also how Birkenburn, after the manner of a man 
whose forbears could make some claim to royal descent, dared 
the Session to build up his loft as, unbeknown to him, they 
had already decided to do. There are, further, the cases of 
the witches consigned to the Gaun’s Pot; of sorcery, in 
allotting some land to the old goodman (the Devil) ; of the 
excommunication for alleged political offences of Huntly, 
Seafield, and Montrose, and others of less degree. But whilst 
all this is interesting enough, and passing strange withal at 
this time of day, we should like to know more than even 
Robert Sim, with his keen local patriotism and minute 
researches, can tell us of the Castle of Pitlurg; of the old 
house of Kempcairn, with the- adjoining Roman Catholic 
Chapel and Priest’s House; of Milton Tower, the ancient 
home of the Ogilvies and the Oliphants. But all these have 
long since been “ tainted to decay ;”’ and of the old town 
itself even hardly a stone remains. The Auld Brig, indeed, 


'Sim, Old Keith and a Stroll to Cairnie, p. 152. 


! 
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which excited the wonder of Defoe, is all but the sole sur- 
viving link with the past. Built in 1609 by the good Thomas 
Murray and Janet Lindsay, his wife, who had acquired little 
Auchquhorties eight years before) and were prompted 
doubtless by some high beneficent motive, it has withstood 
the stress and strain of more than 300 years; and if it could 
tell its story it might haply be :— 

All times I have enjoyed 


Greatly, have sufter’d greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone. 


Te 
While Horace Walpole was making the grand tour of 
Europe, he met a gentleman of whom he wrote: “ There are 


few young people who have so good an understanding ;_ but 
his solemn Scotchery is not a little formidable.’* The young 
person whose Scotchery so offended Walpole’s fastidious 
taste was Lord Deskford, afterwards Sixth Earl of Find- 
later and Third Earl of Seafield, who about the year 1750, 
laid out the New Town of Keith. By old Keithites it was: 
called, somewhat disparagingly, the cottar town ; but, never- 
theless, it made headway while old Keith steadily declined. 
Built on what was formerly a moor, with a peat-moss to the 
east and lotted lands to the west, its three principal streets 
run north and south, and are intersected at right angles by 
lanes between every two feus. Though within a few miles 
of fine scenery, such as the Spey at Craigellachie, its immedi- 
ate surroundings are not specially attractive, excepting 
always Tarnash, Mill o’ Wood, and the Dhu Craig. The hills 
which encircle it—the Balloch, the Knock, and Muldearie, 
and in the farther distance Ben Rinnes, Ben Aigen, and the 
Bin of Cullen—are for the most part windswept and bare, 
From its elevation, the climate is necessarily cold, the winter 
is long, and snowstorms are often severe.* This, together 
with the soil which, if it does not “ greet a’ winter and -girn 


1 John Mair, Lecture at Newmill. 
2 The writer has seen one or two inches of snow in Iseith on first 


Sunday of June. 
2 
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a’ simmer,”’ is stiff and somewhat unkindly in nature, makes 
latish harvests the rule. But both soil and climate have 
been and are the fit nurses of a hardy race. 


EBRUARY, 1897. 


I 


Ist 


MID STREET, KEITH, 


The Union of 1707, though for long so bitterly regarded, 
‘was in reality, more especially after the Rebellion of ’45, a 
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blessing in disguise. If in the mere fact of union there 
was loss of something dear to the heart of every Scotsman, 
there was gain which more than counterbalanced the loss. 
Amongst other advantages, it opened up facilities for trade 
and manufacture which were not dreamt of before, and 
which the north country shared in due time. Indeed, so 
rapid was the improvement in these parts during the nine- 
teenth century, that it is almost impossible to realise what 
was the state of matters towards the end of the eighteenth. 
About the year 1770, when the New Bridge was built, 
agriculture was little more than in its infancy. Lord 
Findlater, however, like the Duchess of Gordon,! was an 
“improver.” It was he who “ introduced turnip husbandry, 
and granted long leases to his tenants on condition that they 
should enclose the lands within a certain period, sow grass 
seeds, and adopt summer fallowing, to a certain extent, 
within the first five years of their final occupancy.” 2 But 
farmers, having neither the means nor the desire to satisfy 
these conditions, and their servants being like unto them,? 


'“T remember on that lady’s first coming to Scotland I heard 
she caused bring down English ploughs and skilful plowmen to fallow. 
I can trace that most useful and valuable operation no higher in 
Scotland than that excellent lady’s coming among us. . . . Scotland 
is indebted to the Duchess for right method of making hay, planting, 
laying out grounds for gardening and parterres, transforming old 
Gothick architecture to the beauty and convenience of the latest 
Italian houses prevailing with gentry in northern shires, to enclose, 
drain, and plant.’”— Essay on Enclosing, Fallowing, etc.” (1729), 
quoted by Graham, Social Life im Scotland, i., p. 204 n. 

2 Aiexander, Northern Rural Life, p. 103. 

* Barclay of Ury in Kincardineshire, who was a land-improver, 
a Quaker, and a man of great physical strength, is said to have dealt 
in this fashion with a refractory ploughman: “ Thou knowest, friend, 
that I feed and pay thee to do my work in a proper manner ; but 
thou art wise in thine own eyes, and regardest not the admonitions 
of thy employer. I have hitherto spoken to thee in a style thou 
understandest not, for verily thou art of a perverse spirit. I wish 
to correct thy errors for my own sake and for thine ; and therefore 
thus tell thee’’ (coming over his head with a blow which brought him 
to the ground). ‘Though the weapon was carnal,’’ adds the 
narrator of the story, ‘‘ this was the demonstration of power, and 
had the desired effect, the ploughman being tractable and quiet as 
alamb.’’—Ibid., p. 106. 
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both kept on in the old way, with the result that tillage 
generally was not much, if at all, more advanced than it had 
been a hundred years before. The plough of the period, for 
instance, was a huge clumsy log, which was drawn by eight 
or ten oxen brought from the Lothians or Fife, as those of 
native breed were too “‘sober”’ for the yoke. The farms 
were small, many of them being mere crofts; and the 
tenants, who were “ thirled’”’ to the mills of their respective 
proprietors, paid their rents partly in money and partly in 
meal. Of any extensive rearing of stock, notwithstanding 
the averment of Defoe as to Keith’s great trade in fat cattle 
in the first decade of the eighteenth century, there was com- 
paratively little till the southern farmers discovered that the 
growing of wheat and other grain was more profitable. The 
consequent lessening of competition gave the northern far- 
mers an opportunity which they knew how to improve. 
Their faces became more and more familiar in the great 
trysts at Crieff and Falkirk. And now, so far from being 
dependent upon England for training in agriculture, the 
northern counties, through. the enterprise of Collynie and 
his colleagues, are known for skill in stock-rearing in every 
market in the world. 

But not in a day was this supremacy achieved. For 
many a year the farmers had a stern wrestle with hard 
conditions, and the disastrous harvest of 1782, together with 
the violent thunderstorm of July, 1789, aggravated what 
was already a sufficiently serious situation. The general 
condition of the people, therefore, was far from comfortable. 
In proportion to the population of the parish, which at this 
time might be about 3000, the number of recognised paupers 
was large.’ Till the passing of the Poor Law Act in 1845, 
they or their successors were alimented by doles drawn from 
church-door collections, fines for the social sin which gave 
the district such a reproachful name, and fees for the use of 


' Numbered badges were given to those who were enrolled, 
which*authorised “‘ the begging poor to take a part of the parish to 
beg in{for each day of the week ; ’’ and then follows the itinerary — 
Session Minutes, 25th May, 1742. 
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the mortcloth.1_ If those who made begging a fine art were 
humerous, there were only too many whose circumstances 
were not greatly better. They dwelt in low, damp, unwhole- 
some houses, with the result that ague, fevers, and smallpox 
were not uncommon. [If they lived after the manner of their 
neighbours in Aberdeenshire, they would have porridge for 
breakfast, sowens for dinner, and brose for supper. As, 
according to James Thomson’s Diary, tea was ten and sugar 
eleven shillings a pound, these were doubtless used in modera- 
tion; but on high occasions their favourite tipple was 
“ tippeny,”’ a kind of home-brewed ale, on which it was quite 
possible to get “comfortably drunk,’ whatever that may 
mean. As to dress, a man might wish “a stan’ o’ shapit 
claes,”’ in which case he had to call in the services of some 
itinerant tailor; but as often as not he was content with 
coarse woollen garments, which were both home-spun and 
home-made. The women, most of whom were unvexed as 
yet by the vagaries of fashion, were not much more difficult 
to please. They, too, patronised the home market. Their 
gowns were often made of rough plaiding or drugget, over 
which might be thrown a grey cloak in winter and a scarlet 
one in summer, while the invariable covering for the head 
was the ower-crown, “‘ white mutch, made out of snow- 
flakes,’ whose pzean Sir James Barrie longs so much to sing. 
“* Unaccustomed,” writes the minister of the time, “ to the 
elegancies and luxuries of life, or ignorant of them, they feel 
not disquieted with their desire ; satisfied with their neat 
abundance, they enjoy it with satisfaction ; they show it with 
pleasure among their equals, and extend it with liberality to 
such as are in want.”’ But though plain living, as well as 
plain apparel, was the rule, there were some daughters of 
Eve, it would seem, who went in for “ poplins and muslins 
and lawns and ribbons,” and, as the faithful chronicler 
sorrowfully adds, when they got married and began the 
world, they had little but finery to bless themselves with. 
There being such a constant struggle with untoward 


| A pall, usually of velvet, gifted to or bought by the Kirk Session 
for covering the coffin at funerals. 
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circumstances, the people took their pleasure somewhat sadly. 
Still, there was dancing at Christmas and on New Year’s 
Day, as well as at penny weddings and other social functions ; 
and on Fastern’s E’en, if not at other times, cock-fighting, 
shinty, and football, with not a little rude practical joking, 
were favourite sports. But the great events of the year were 
the June and September markets. At the latter, which was 
known as Summereve Fair, a highly successful attempt was 
made to combine business with pleasure. Like Aikey Fair 
at Old Deer, it was, till the beginning of last century, one of 
the largest and most important fairs in Scotland. Merchants 
came to it from all parts of the country, and as it generally 
lasted about a week, lodgings had to be sought in small inns 
and country houses for several miles round. The miscel- 
laneous merchandise exposed for sale was all conveyed by 
pack-horses over roads which, notwithstanding the com- 
pulsory labour expended upon them, were generally in bad 
repair, and in winter and spring all but impassable. In this 
respect, however, Keith was not greatly worse than many 
places of more importance. As late as 1760, or thereby, 
“the whole intercourse between Edinburgh and Glasgow ”’ 
was effected by means of “ ten or twelve pack-horses going 
and returning once a week.” 

But when Loudon Macadam’s turnpikes supplemented 
General Wade’s military roads, a new era began. Wheel 
traffic became general ; the Royal Mail and Defiance Coaches, 
which carried both passengers and letters, brought the differ- 
ent parts of the country into closer and more rapid touch 
with each other ; and altogether a sensible impetus was given 
to the entire national life. 

When, therefore, the New Statistical Account was pub- 
lished in 1845, the Keith contributor was able to report some 
considerable “ meliorations.”” The crofters in Aultmore, 
Bogbain, and Auchanacie, it was true, had still to supplement 
the insufficient produce of their holdings by the selling of 
peats in Keith; but along the Isla might be seen beautiful 
and rich cornfields in the highest state of cultivation. This 
improvement in agriculture, which draining, generous manur- 
ing, better implements, and the friendly rivalry fostered by 
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the Central Banffshire Farmers’ Club,! have since made more 
general, gave a decided fillip to the trade in cattle, on which 
the prosperity of the town so much depends. After the 
opening of the Great North, Highland, and Speyside railways 
(1856-1861), it developed with great rapidity, and now the 
average annual tonnage of dead meat sent to the southern 
markets is about 4500, the money value of which may be 
about £625,000. In addition, there is a large trade in live 
stock. 

As far back as one can trace, Keith lived almost exclu- 
sively by agriculture, with all that that implies in the material 
and social life of the people. But, as Defoe observed on the 
occasion of his visit, there was a sprinkling of manufactures 
such as lime and linen. For a time, indeed, the latter was 
one of the principal industries in Scotland as a whole, linen 
being almost its sole article of export. During that period, 
spinning was largely done at home. Rich ladies and their 
maids spun the family linen ; the poor spun that they might 
earn sixpence a day to eke out an otherwise scanty sub- 
sistence. To assist in promoting the industry, the Duke of 
Argyll, in 1727, was instrumental in forming a company 
with a capital of £500,000, which, twenty years later, became 
the British Linen Company Bank, and is one of the three 
non-limited banks in Scotland to this day. In Banffshire, 
as also in Strathbogie, where, according to Defoe, a clever 
Irishman had brought the manufacture to a very high state 
of perfection, it was customary for farmers, in addition to 
oats, barley, and pease, to grow flax in patches of an acre or 
thereby. As the supply thus provided was not equal to the 
demand, Dutch flax was imported in considerable quantities, 
with the result that the annual production for the county 
was about 50,000 yards. What Keith’s proportion of this 
total was, it would be hard to say ; but a little after the Old 
Statistical Account was compiled (1791-1799), there were three 
flax-mills and two bleachfields in the town, and the Estate 
Map shows that there was also a thread company, which 


1 Its great show, held at Keith on second Tuesday of August, is 
the largest north of Aberdeen. At that of 1921 the drawings were 
about £1500. 
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unfortunately did not develop into a “‘ Coats, Limited.” The 
trade lasted about fifty years in all, and Glasgow was the 
principal market for Keith yarn. But by the close of the 
eighteenth century, the increasing competition from the 
north of Ireland, and the growing demand for cottons, 
representing as that did the successful application of machin- 
ery to the manufacture of textile fabrics, gave it a blow 
from which it never recovered. With the origination and 
development of this local industry, the name of James 
Thurburn of Drum (who came from Smailholm in Berwick- 
shire, on the invitation of the Earl of Findlater) is intimately 
associated. By a fortunate accident its decline paved the 
way for something more lasting. When George Kelman 
(father of the late Provost Kelman, and grandfather of 
Dr. John Kelman, now of New York) gave up his bleachfield, 
it was let to George Kynoch (grandfather of the present 
bearers of the name), who purposed utilising it for his leather 
business. The Earl of Seafield’s factor, however, made it a 
condition of occupancy that the incoming tenant, besides 
paying for the houses, should take over all the handlooms 
at valuation. At the time, Mr. Kynoch thought this con- 
dition very hard, but making a virtue of necessity, he bought 
the looms and kept on the weavers. The weavers or their 
successors are still at Islabank; but the handlooms have 
long since given place to power-looms of the most approved 
modern construction, which turn out the best quality of 
tweeds and rugs for the home and continental markets. 
With the. manure business, which is wrought in connection 
with the factory, employment is given to between 300 and 
400 workers.! Seafield Mill (Robert Laidlaw & Sons), which 
is of later construction and manufactures woollens, blankets, 
and knitting yarns, employs about thirty in all. Distance 
from the coal-fields and the want of proper roads prevented 
the early development of the manufacture of lime. But 
when it became possible to drive coals from Port-Gordon, it 


' The factory is largely served by women, boys, and girls. During 
the busy spring months the manure works are recruited from crofters 
in the Glen of Newmill, and from several clans of “‘ tinkers ’’ who 
appear and disappear with the season. 
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was pursued at Blackhillock, Maisley, and Douglas Brae with 
considerable success. Seventy years ago the annual output 
was between 30,000 and 40,000 bolls; now the output of 
the district may be about 24,000 bolls, representing a value 
of {8000 at the kilns. As to other manufactures, there are 
six distilleries in or around Keith, that of Milton (1786) 
claiming to be the oldest established Highland Malt Distillery 
in Scotland. Together these make, approximately, 640,000 
proof gallons of whisky in the year, which at 9s. 6d. per 
proof gallon represents a value of over £300,000. Till lately 
there were two pretty extensive flour mills in the town, but 
through excessive competition they went the way of the 
linen and tanning industries, though one of them has again 
resumed operations. By the ingenious contrivance of a pro- 
gressive native, who made and fitted up the apparatus 
himself, gas-light was first seen in Keith in his shop window 
on the night of Queen Victoria’s coronation, and it was voted 
so great an improvement on more primitive illuminants that 
a company was formed for its manufacture within a year or 
two thereafter. The Central Banffshire Auction Mart Com- 
pany, Limited, and Auchinanie & Simpson, Limited, agricul- 
tural implement makers, the latter with about twenty 
employees, are more recent additions to the trading resources 
of the district; and the Banffshire Property Investment 
Company, whose headquarters are at Keith, has since its 
inception advanced about £200,000 on loan to borrowers in 
the town and coast districts, and there can be no doubt that 
its operations have materially contributed to the improve- 
ment of the homes of the people. 


In 1879, after five years’ controversy, a good but, as it 
proved, an insufficient supply of water was introduced into 
the town from the springs between the Ballochs, at a cost 
of nearly £4500. It was really the first step, though not so 
regarded at the time, towards the formation of Keith, with 
its neighbour, Fife-Keith (founded in 1817), into a Police 
Burgh. The Commissioners now consist of Provost, two 
Bailies, and nine Councillors, and since 1889, when the 
formation was effected, many public improvements long 
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overdue have taken place. A greatly augmented water 
supply, sanitation, drainage, paving, roads, these and matters 
only less urgent, have from time to time engaged the attention 
of the Council; and, though the cost has been large, the 
benefit to the public health and well-being has not been small. 

By the Local Government Act of 1894 the Parish Council 
succeeded to the functions of the old Parochial Board, and 
there is no reason to believe that the care of the poor has 
suffered by the change. On the contrary, the Parish Home 
must be a welcome relief to those whom the infirmities of 
old age or the encroachments of disease have made incapable 
of helping themselves. Nor in this connection should it be 
forgotten that in 1879 the Cottage Hospital was erected as a 
memorial of the late Dr. Robert Turner, one of the best 
friends the poor ever had. It is called by his name, and its 
original cost was about £2000; but in 1893 a handsome 
addition was made to it by the late George Kynoch, Junior, 
in gratitude for his escape in the railway collision at Thirsk 
the year before. The extension has greatly increased the 
usefulness of the institution to the wide district covered by 
the late doctor’s practice. As to its maintenance, Dr. James 
Taylor, retired Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals and 
Fleets, the donor of the Greenskares Bursaries to the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen for the County of Banff, left the residue of 
his estate, amounting to several thousand pounds, as an 
endowment to the hospital. The interest of this, together 
with that of more recent bequests—R. M. Kynoch-Shand’s, 
William Stephen’s, William Gordon’s, Mrs. Andrew Brown's, 
etc. ; annual collections in parishes entitled to send patients, 
and certain contributions made by the Town Council under 
the Public Health Act—these yield the larger proportion of 
its revenue. Whilst they are of considerable amount, the 
rapid rise in price of all the required commodities makes a 
sensibly increased income a necessity of its continued and 
extended usefulness. A kindred institution, which depends 
mainly upon voluntary support, is Keith District Nursing 
Association. It employs a fully trained nurse, who visits in 
the homes of the sick poor, and it is affiliated with the Queen 
Victoria Jubilee Nursing Association. 
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In his Politics and Religion of Scotland (i., p. 206), Mr. 
W. L. Mathieson says: “‘ The zeal for education which had 
distinguished the ancient hierarchy, even in its most de- 
generate days, survived to be almost the sole link of continuity 
between the old church and the new.” As early as 1563,} 
and frequently thereafter, this zeal was manifested by the 
General Assembly in appointing commissions for the planting 
of schools in Banffshire and other northern counties; in 
1616 the Privy Council of Scotland ordained that an ‘“‘ Eng- 
lish ” school should be established in every parish, which the 
heritors were required to support; and in 1633 this order 
was ratified by the Scottish Parliament. In the confusions 


EDINDAICH MORTIFIER’S SCHOOL WITH GABLE OF OLD CHURCH. 


of the time, however, the order was not always, or perhaps 
often, implemented. In any case, it is not till 1647 that we 
have any authentic information regarding Keith’s first 
school. In that year, Alexander Ogilvie, Writer to the 
Signet, Edinburgh, “out of the love and affection which he 
had to learning and virtuous education of children within 
the parish of Keith, where he was born and bred,”’ mortified 
the Kirk lands of Edindaich, of which he was heritable pro- 
prietor, to the minister, elders, and deacons of the Parish 


1In this and the following page or two I transcribe, almost 
verbatim, the Introductory Sketch which I wrote for the first 
Grammar School Prospectus —W. H. M. 
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Kirk of Keith “ for bigging and upholding of a school at the 
Parish Kirk of Keith, and for maintaining and sustaining a 
Schoolmaster thereat, perpetually, and in all time coming.” 
From 1648 to 1687 the successive schoolmasters were in 
unquestioned enjoyment of the revenue of the lands. In 
the latter year, however, a progenitor of the Fife family, Lord 
Braco by name,! preferred a claim for the payment of forty 
years’ arrears of the teinds; and this claim Sir James Strachan 
of Thornton, then minister, and James Milne, then school- 
master, of Keith, were induced to compound for an annual 
payment of 300 Merks Scots to the schoolmaster. As might 
have been expected, this settlement did not commend itself 
to all concerned ;? and, accordingly, at different times 
attempts were made to reclaim the entire proceeds of the 
lands to their original purpose. For thirteen years James 
Thomson, schoolmaster, contested Lord Braco’s claim, and 
desisted only when his means were exhausted ; and in 1829 
a sum of £340 or thereby was raised in the parish to enable 
the case to be carried to the Court of Session. The upshot 
was that in 1833 the Lord Ordinary of the day (Moncrieff) 
decided that the claim was barred by positive prescription. 
Against this decision no appeal was taken, but the sum of 
£16 13s. 4d. is still paid by Lord Braco’s successor towards 
the schoolmaster’s salary in name of the Edindaich Mortifica- 
tion, though by deed of excambion executed in 1763 the lands 
passed from the Fife to the Seafield estate. For over 170 
years the school thus founded was the best the community 
had ; but as in r8o0r the population of the parish was 3284, 


' “Tt is said of Alexander Duff of Braco, Lord Fife’s ancestor, 
one of the more cautious and economical of the feuars, that, as he 
was standing on the hillside at his residence of Braco, and seeing 
many of the Jairds’ chimneys smoking around him, he remarked to 
a bystander that he would make the smoke of these houses all go 
through one vent by-and-bye; and he nearly accomplished his 
purpose, as four-fifths of the whole are now in the hands of his 
descendants.’’—New Statistical Account, xiii., p. 216. 

*“ With very melting and affecting thoughts the Session reflect 
and look back on the loss that the school of Keith sustains through 
the want of the rents of the lands of Edindaich mortified to the said 
school.’’—Session Minutes, 19th March, 1714. 
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it was quite inadequate. Nor was the situation relieved to 
any appreciable extent when, in 1819, a change was made 
to the upper flat of the jail in the Square. However suitable 


SCHOOL AND JAIL. 


the location of the new school may have been for purposes: 
of discipline, in no respect was it worthy even of its time. 
Having regard to the slenderness—it might almost be said. 


PARISH SCHOOL, 


the meanness—of its equipment, it is amazing that the two 
teachers who served in it—John Low and James Smith— 
were able to produce the results they did. It was not till 
1833, however, that the new Parish School was built. It 
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was the first for which the heritors had made themselves 
directly responsible, and it consisted of two large class- 
rooms. It was thus meant for a principal teacher and an 
assistant, and it provided accommodation for about 260 
scholars. Ina population which had now increased to 4464, 
the provision was not excessive. But with the improved 
facilities for teaching, moderate as they still were, the school 
now began to take a leading place. For not only was 
Mr. Smith a stern disciplinarian and a sound scholar, but he 
had a number of very capable colleagues. Of these, perhaps 
the most eminent was Robert Wallace, who afterwards 
became minister of Old Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh, 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of 
Edinburgh, Editor of The Scotsman, Queen’s Counsel, and, 
finally, Member of Parliament for the .East Division of 
Edinburgh. In addition to this principal school, there were 
always a considerable number of adventure and other schools 
in the parish; at one time there were as many as fifteen. 
When the Education Act of 1872 was passed, these had all 
but disappeared. The Parish School, of course, remained ; 
there was also the Free Church School, which originated at 
the Disruption ; Green’s School, which was built with money 
left by Robert Green, solicitor and banker, Keith, supple- 
mented by public subscription ; the Ladies’ School on the 
Square, the building for which was left by Miss Wilson, niece 
of James Ferguson, the astronomer; and the Roman 
Catholic School. This last continues and has been extended ; 
the Ladies’ School, which, on the testimony of H.M. Inspector 
of Schools, did eminently good work in its day, was dis- 
continued about twenty-five years ago, and the building is 
now the headquarters of the St. James’s Lodge of Free- 
masons ; the other two were taken over by the first School 
Board, and, with the Parish School, formed Keith Combined 
Public School. For a considerable number of years the 
infants were taught in the old Free Church School ; but when 
they were transferred to Green’s School, it became the 
Junior, and the old Parish School the Senior, Department 
of the Combined School. To comply with the requirements 
of the Scotch Education Department, the latter has from 


pel 
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time to time been transformed—now by an added story, now 
by an extended wing—almost beyond recognition ; and to- 
day, under the name of Keith Grammar School, it is one of 
the most highly equipped seminaries in the north, alike for 
Primary, Secondary, and Continuation Class work. 

To find the money for these numerous and costly exten- 
sions, amounting to many thousand pounds, as well as for 
teachers’ salaries and general administrative expenditure, 
was the task of the old School Board, now merged in the 
Education Authority of the county. During the forty-six 
years of its existence it never had any reason to complain of 
the apathy of its constituents. On the contrary, many of 
the public meetings which preceded the triennial election 
of its members were breezy to half a gale, though generally 
good-humoured withal. Whatever his real interest in educa- 
tion, the heckler on such occasions was always in evidence. 
As regards his appetite for information, “ he was a man of 
an unbounded stomach.” If it were regretfully intimated 
that, to save the parish from bankruptcy, an increase of a 
penny in the pound on the rates was inevitable, he signified 
his displeasure in no uncertain terms. And when, notwith- 
standing its honest endeavour to hold the balance even as 
between thorough efficiency on the one hand and wise 
economy on the other, the Board saw its claim on the rate- 
payers mounting, with the remorselessness of fate, to some- 
thing like £2000 a year, its perturbation was at times extreme. 
But now that for better or worse it has finished its course, 
one may be permitted to say, without challenge, that, 
throughout, its policy was dictated by a single regard for 
the educational well-being of the youth of the parish, and of 
the large contiguous district which the Secondary Depart- 
ment of the Grammar School has long served. 

If the poverty of its educational resources one hundred and 
thirty years ago warranted the writer in the Old Statistical 
Account in saying that “ this parish cannot boast of having 
given birth to any eminently distinguished character,’’ ! the 
Dick Bequest of 1828 and the Education Acts of more recent 


1 James Gordon Bennett, founder of the New York Herald, was 
born in Newmill in 1795. 
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years have vastly improved the position of teachers and the 
opportunities for scholars. True, long before these changes 
took place, James Ferguson, mechanician, astronomer, and 
' Fellow of the Royal Society, had won a sure niche in the 
temple of fame ; and ere his untimely death, Professor John 
Strachan had made himself the foremost authority in this 
country on Celtic literature. Nor do these stand alone. 
On the school tablets which the late Sir William Geddes 
inaugurated several years ago, there are names of which 
any community might be proud. And the school which 
nurtured them continues to send its more distinguished 
pupils as aforetime to the University of Aberdeen, and thence 
occasionally to Oxford or Cambridge, where they do no dis- 
honour to their scholastic origin. In other walks of life, too, 
there are not a few who are worthily maintaining the repu- 
tation of their Alma Mater; and when a number of these 
met at Christmas, 1919, one notes with satisfaction that it 
was decided to form a “‘ Former Pupils’ Association,” with 
Dr. Robert S. Turner, the worthy son of a worthy sire, as 
its first president. 


It must be admitted, however, that considerable though 
its achievements have been, Keith has not yet succeeded in 
producing a poet capable of wresting the supremacy from 
Burns. But several aspirants have worshipped at his shrine. 
Of William Knight’s ‘‘ Auld Yule,’ George Gilfillan says: “It 
is a long, sober, and chastened “ Jolly Beggars’ without the 
rant, jollity, or daring imagination or wild humour of that 
extraordinary production.” In all his work, he continues, 
there is ‘a pre-Raphaelite truthfulness to Nature ;”’ and, it 
may be added, a local couthieness which is anticipatory of 
Charles Murray. Had he been born under a luckier star, 
Knight might have gone far ; and the same may be said of 
‘William Donaldson, apprentice to James Lawrence, shoe- 
maker. His ‘‘My Dream,’’ in which he kneeled before the 
bard of Ayr, was not without promise of real poetic dis- 
tinction—there was the promise but not the years for its 
fulfilment. William Garden, too, amongst the older men, had 
a certain facility of rhythmical expression. He 
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through long days of labour, 
And nights devoid of ease, 
Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies ; 


and, in the unpretentious volume he has left, there are 
sonnets and songs which will help to keep the lamp of poesy 
alight. Though his output was less, Thomas Wilson Ogilvie 
struck a more vigorous note than Garden. In his ‘St. 
Fittick’s’’ and “‘ Anxious’’ there are some fine lines ; and in 
this “‘ Fishing Song,’’ dedicated to the Boatmen of Longhope, 
we have a breezy specimen of his style :— 


Leave to-day the weary field, 
Cheerily O ! 

Richer stores the waters yield, 
Blow winds, blow ; 

Fair and friendly comes the gale, 

Taut the sheets and full the sail, 

See in the wake our whitening trail, 
Yare cheerily O ! 


Swiftly speeds our yawl along, 
Cheerily O ! 

Waters leaping time our song, 
Blow winds, blow ; 

Down the Hope we quickly glide, 

Eager, catch the favouring tide, 

Then on the heaving Firth we ride, 
Yare cheerily O! 


Down with sails and out the lines, 
Cheerily O.! 

Haste and take ere day declines, 
Blow winds, blow. 

Deftly haul and bait amain, 

Hungry fish please hungry men, 

Fill the boat then hoist again, 
Yare cheerily O! 


Homeward beat against the wind, 
Cheerily O! 

Leave the darkening Firth behind, 
Blow winds, blow ; 
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Lights of home we'll shortly see, 

Wives and peedie bairnies’ glee, 

Welcome toilers from the sea, 
Yare cheerily O ! 


Of the younger men, Alexander J. Grant, journalist, has 
left a number of poems which have the true lyrical ring. 
These two may be quoted :— 


DREAMS. 


I know not where my dreams are, 
Nor if they stand to-day 
Within God’s Inner Places 
Or in the Outer Grey. 


I would not care to see them ; 
I do not seek to know, 

Lest things I once built worlds on 
Remind how worlds may go, 


T only ask assurance 

That, where my lost dreams stand, 
No earth stains mark the moments 

I held them in my hand. 


THE CROWNING. 


The children have crowned a king to-day, 
Gay, with an ivy crown ; 

And they gave him for realm to the bounding hills, 
Over the purple down ; 

And they vowed them to honour, obey and fear 
His lightest word and his frown. 


Ah, few are the crowns in the after years, 
And the leaves have lost their green : 

The kingdoms that stretch to the bounding hills 
Have the lesser hills between ; 4 

And the honour and love that are kingly dues 
Are but known from what once has been. 


Children have crowned their kings before, 
Far, in the yester years ; 

Gifting for love what can be but gained 
After, through toil and tears : 

And great was their thought of the kingly joys, 
But little of kingly fears. 
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Have we been kings since they crowned us then ? 
Kingly, in smile and frown ? 

Worthy to touch at the end of days 
Even the children’s crown ? 

Far, at the back of the bounding hills, 
Far, o’er the purple down. 


Though he had not acquired Alexander Grant’s deftness 
of touch, Lewis Morrison-Grant (1872-1893) was probably the 
greater genius. Born in the neighbouring parish of Botriph- 
nie, he received his advanced schooling in Keith, and was 
for two sessions a student at Aberdeen. “‘ Bonnie Aberdeen ” 
was to him what it had been to Dunbar, “ the beryl of all 
towns, the lamp of beauty, bounty, and blythness.”’ By the 
more discerning of his fellow-students he came to be spoken 
of as the Northern Keats, and some of his contributions to 
the University magazine were favourably regarded by Pro- 
fessor Minto. On any view of it, the volume Protomantis 
and Other Poems is a remarkable production for so young a 
man. He has not always, indeed, the clearness of concep- 
tion, nor the ease of expression, of Michael Bruce (1746-1767), 
who died about the same age; but his work is virile in its 
thinking, imaginative to a degree, and withal deeply reverent. 
A sad, lonely, eager spirit, not without high and worthy 
ambitions, tinged at times with melancholy, was this boy- 
singer, who fell by the wayside ere he had well begun to 
live. “ Life lasts long with sorrow,” he wrote, even though 
its term be but twenty years ; and again, 


Some have loved sorrow, and I wonder not, 
For she alone is constant: all things pass 
Save only sorrow and the soul and God. 


But even so: 


The soul hath gathered strength and power 
Thro’ days of faint untranquil breath, 
Thro’ lonely woe, thro’ many an hour 
Of waiting at the gates of death. 


The three poems which follow are all different in point of 
style, but in each of them there is an undertone of sadness :— 
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RINGING. 
It, 


"Tis the voice of something ringing 
In my ear, 

Like a spirit’s that is singing 
Sweet and clear ; 

Or the music of a winging 
‘Mong the Spirits of the Mind, 
As they find 

New ideas fit for bringing 

From the soul. 


ik. 


But they tell me that this singing 
Ts of woe, 
And the hands of some are wringing 
As they go, 
And the music of upwinging 
Of an earth-released soul 
Seems to roll 
In this low mysterious ringing 
On the soul. 


ie 


Ah, it is a death-bell ringing 
Out a knell, 

From a kindred spirit bringing 
A farewell ; 

Or the stray notes of the singing, 
Ever-singing Ones, that pour 
Through a door 

Oped a moment for the winging 

Of a soul. 


SERENITY. 


Even as some unseen, unknown lagoon 
By a thousand fronded palms made shadowy, 
And zoned by a coral isle in the far sea, 

Mirrors by day the sun, the serene moon 

And all the southern’s stars at night’s calm noon, 
And with the ebb and flow of the ocean-tide 
Falleth and riseth gently, and beside 

The waves sits listening to their endless tune, 
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Yet gives to them no entrance ; even so 
Thy spirit dwells amid the waves of life, 
And strives to keep God’s image on its breast 
Unshivered, and is moved by human woe 
And gladness, and though touched not by man’s strife, 
Still feels for man’s perpetual sad unrest. 


It’s DREAR Stn’ THou ART GANE. 
lt; 


It’s drear sin’ thou art gane, luve, 
It’s drear sin’ thou art gane: 
On the bonnie banks o’ Isla 

I wander a’ my lane. 
Atowre the dark Muldearie 

The cauld nicht-winds blaw keen ; 
And ilka place is lanesome noo 
, Whaur thou and I hae been. 


JEM. 


Thou minds yon simmer eve, luve, 
Though thou art noo wi’ God, 

We wandered whaur the Isla 
Amang her alders flowed ? 

The gowden cloods were lowin 
Like flames alang the even, 

And blue Ben Rinnes’ double tap 
Loomed grand far up the heaven. 


IAG, 


Thou minds we vowed a vow, luve, 
That we would aye be ane, 

Sae Jang’s the twa taps yonder 
At ither’s side remain. 

But ae dark waesome midnicht 
I dreamt that ane was fled, 

And on the morn when I arose, 
They tauld me thou wast dead. 


IV. 
And I am a’ alane, luve, 
Sin’ thou art gane frae me ; 
Though I lo’e some freends nae deid yet, 
There’s never ane like thee. 
Now drear looks blue Ben Rinnes, 
And Isla glides unseen, 
And lanesome noo is ilka spot 
Whaur thou and I hae been. 
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WWE 
But I thocht at nicht vestreen, luve, 
I saw a gowden land 
Far owre a sea o’ darkness, 
And there a wavin’ hand : 
I cuist ae look aroon me, 
And saw the mirk mirk sea, 
But the gowden Land nae mair I saw, 
And lane I thocht on thee. 


The Mutual Improvement Society, of which ‘the old 
Doctor ’’ was long the president, did valuable work in its 
day amongst the young men of the town; and fragrant 
political and social memories have been handed down by 
the old Mason Hall. The legitimate successor of the latter 
is the Longmore Hall, which was presented to the town by 
William Longmore, banker, in 1873. Erected at a cost of 
over £2000, it is the rendezvous for all large gatherings, and 
in its grounds there is also a good bowling-green and a tennis- 
court. Being the only public hall in the town, it was too 
large for ordinary societies’ meetings, and its committee 
rooms were too small. In these circumstances some of the 
societies met in a classroom of the school, under the dingy 
light of a paraffin lamp, or more humble dzf, when gas was 
not available ; others found shelter in a less or more melan- 
choly shop, from which they were promptly evicted when a 
more suitable tenant appeared. As was inevitable, such 
vexatious experiences made continuous work on the part of 
any one society difficult, and co-operation between all impos- 
sible. But as facilities for uninterrupted work and friendly 
co-operation were in themselves desirable objects, which the 
possession of a mutual home would do much to secure, not 
to speak of the direct and indirect benefits which it would 
confer upon the community as a whole, the idea of Keith 
Institute was projected, and in 1886 the idea was realised. 
As there was no public body at the time to take the lead in 
promoting the venture, a small limited liability company 
was formed, of which the original directors were: A. S. 
George, Earlsmount, Fife-Keith, Chairman , George Hendry, 
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auctioneer, Keith; Rev. W. H. Macfarlane, Keith; Rev. 
W.R. Pirie, Keith ; T. A. Stewart, H.M. Inspector of Schools, 
Fife-Keith ; J. G. Brown, Milton Lodge, Keith; W. G. 
Bryson, Old Cullen; George Kynoch, Isla Bank, Keith ; 
A. F. Leslie, Braco, Grange; George Stewart, Thornhill, 
Lasswade: R. S. Turner, M.D., Keith; Alexander Thur- 


OLD MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY. 


burn, solicitor, Keith. Of these, Dr. Pirie, Dr. Turner, and 
the writer are the only survivors, though no longer resident 
in Keith. For two years the societies affiliated with the 
Institute met in comfort, and were doing their work with 
gratifying success. But on 30th September, 1888, the larger 
portion of the building was destroyed by fire, and for the 
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time there was an arrest of all progress. It would be hard 
to exaggerate the disappointment, not to speak of the incon- 
venience and injury, which this calamity caused to all con- 


KEITH INSTITUTE. 


cerned. In greater or less degree, all the societies in the 
Institute lost by it; the Field Club lost what money could 
not restore. But little time was spent in vain regrets. As 
soon as the various insurance claims were adjusted, the work 
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of reconstruction was begun, and in the spring of the following 
year the building was re-opened, with the addition of a 
clock-tower. It includes a small lecture hall, a library 
which has largely taken the place of the congregational and 
other libraries of a former time, a liberally furnished reading- 
room, a museum with a carefully assorted collection of 
geological, zoological, archeological, and other specimens 
(the rarest, however, were lost in the fire), a temperance café 
and a billiard-room. Its cost, with furnishings, was about 
£3000, and the primary object of its promoters continues to 
be more or less fulfilled. But since its erection it has been 
largely used by the friendly and other societies of the town, 
as well as for the transaction of Burgh and County business. 
The Drill Hall, St. Thomas’s Hall, and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association Hall are of more recent date. 


On the first Sunday of August, 1914, telegrams were read 
from all the pulpits in the town announcing that Germany 
had declared war against Russia. It was the formal begin- 
ning of the long-dreaded titanic struggle, which has wrought 
such world-woe and so heavily handicapped the march of 
civilisation. It is reserved for some future Gibbon to tell 
the tragic story on any adequate scale. But to the mighty 
effort on behalf of freedom and right each district of the 
country contributed its quota, the north-east of Scotland 
not the least. As Captain David Mackenzie’s The Sixth 
Gordons in France and Flanders so impressively shows, 
Banffshire and Strathdon have just cause to be proud of 
their record in the Great War. No sooner had the order to 
mobilise been given than “ from the Moray Firth to the 
Cabrach, from Bucksburn to Tomintoul, the swift call sped 
and was swiftly answered. Laird and crofter, clerk and 
teacher, seaman and shepherd, mustered at their company 
headquarters. . . . The response everywhere was magnifi- 
cent.’ 1 It was to Keith as their Territorial centre that the 
men of the 6th Gordons came, and for a week its usually 
quiet streets were more like those of a garrison town. Within 
little more than three months (their training at Bedford 


"Mackenzie, The Sixth Gordons in France and Flanders, p. 1. 
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completed) they were in France; in less than a month 
thereafter they took their place in the front line. Brigaded 
first with seasoned veterans of the 7th Division, and latterly 
with men of the far-famed 51st (Highland Territorial) Divi- 
sion, they put neither the one nor the other to shame. 
Knowing all that was at stake, they had counted the cost, 
and their endurance and valour were their comrades’ wonder 
and the homeland’s pride. They were for the most part 
but young lads, but from Neuve Chapelle to the Armistice 
they were practically in every important engagement ; and 
again and again, and yet again, they proved themselves 
worthy upholders of the name they bore, and worthy sons’ 
of the race from which they sprang. Of the 7600 Banffshire 
men who enlisted, 873 were from Keith parish, of whom 260 
made the supreme sacrifice. From time to time accordingly 
sorrow darkened many homes. But it was a proud sorrow, 
which found its surswm corda in eager and sustained devoted-. 
ness of service. Early in September of the fateful year, the 
Presbyterian ministers of the town instituted a week-night 
Intercessory Service, which was continued without inter- 
ruption till the close of the war, and the opportunity which 
this gave of united waiting upon God many found to be a 
helpful source of soothing and strengthening. Nor was there 
ever any lack of volunteers for such work as needed to be 
dene. Of course, no amount or measure of service by the 
living could compare with willingness to lay down life; but 
subject to this reservation the war effort of Keith and the 
assisting parishes was not unworthy. To say nothing of 
what was given privately, the amount contributed to the 
various relief funds by subscription, gift sales, flag days, 
sales of work, etc., was over £7250. Through the kindness 
of its proprietor, Earlsmount (now the headquarters of Banft- 
shire Education Authority) was handed over to the local 
branch of the Red Cross Society, which started a V.A.D. 
hospital there on 4th November, 1914. During the time it 
remained open, 1020 sick and wounded men passed through 
it. In addition to the maintenance grants received from the 
War Office, large sums were contributed by the general public 
direct and by means of special entertainments for additional 
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comforts for the men. The Work Party, in close association 
with the hospital, made and despatched 5250 garments to 
the war area, and during the period of its operations over 
£900 was raised on its behalf. By the Provost’s War Work 
Association, too, large consignments of garments were sent 
to the depot at Drummuir Castle. Over £1000 was raised 
for food and other comforts for the 6th Gordons in France, 
and £300 on behalf of prisoners of war from Keith and some 
of the neighbouring parishes. While the Gordons were 
under canvas at Maisley, the members of this association 


KEITH PARISH AND 6TH GORDONS TERRITORIAL BATTALION MEMORIALS 
FOR MEN WHO FELL IN THE GREAT WAR. 


acted as voluntary workers in connection with the Y.M.C.A. 
tent, and they served in a like capacity at Keith Junction 
Rest Room, where close on 50,000 men on their way north 
or south were supplied free with light refreshments. This - 
necessarily brief record does not represent all that many 
willing workers did, morning, noon, and night, to make the 
local war effort the success it undoubtedly became. But 
enough has been said to show how deeply moved the whole 
community was, and how in generous rivalry of endeavour 
it strove to respond to the country’s need. And now, in 
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addition to the various church memorials, two handsome 
monuments are in process. of erection at the north end of 
Land Street—the one for the men belonging to the parish 
who fell in the war, the other for the 900 men belonging to 
the 6th Gordons Territorial District. For the first, there 
has been raised to date (March, 1922) over £2880, and for the 
second, nearly £3200. Both have been designed by Mr. G. 
Washington Browne, R.S.A., Edinburgh. The Parish Memo- 
rial is intended to bear the inscription :— 


“ Those we call the dead 
Are breathers of an ampler day 
For ever nobler ends.” 
1914-1918. 
Sacred to the memory of the men of this Parish 
who laid down their lives in the Great. War. 
“ Their works do follow them.”’ 
“ Fair is the fate of those who died for their ¢ 
country : their tomb is an altar: for tears they 
have remembrance: for pity praise.”’ 


The inscriptions for the Territorial District Memorial have 
not yet been fixed. 


For the rest, the Churches which played their part in the 
historic life of the past have still their representatives in the 
parish. For two hundred years prior to 1760, indeed, the 
Roman Catholic Church was without stated ordinances in 
Strathisla.1_ The meeting-houses at Kempcairn and in Land 
Street were superseded by the present chapel in 1830. Since its 
recent reconstruction, at a cost of about £3000, its enormous 
dome may be seen almost from the Lady Hill in Grange, 
where Abbot Crystall and his monks did battle with the Earl 
of Huntly so many years ago, and its chaste interior gives to 
its famous altar-piece of the [ncredulity of Thomas? a more 
artistic setting than it was wont to have. The number of 
its communicants is now about 400. After the deposition 
of Sir James Strachan in 1689, Episcopacy, too, had a long 


1 Gordon, Chronicles, p. 244. 
2 Gifted by Charles X. of France in 1828. 
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experience of the wilderness. At Old Newmill, Bridge Street, 
and Annand’s Lane its adherents successively worshipped, 
till their removal to the handsome little Norman-Gothic 
chapel in Seafield Avenue. Erected in 1882 at a cost of 
£2200, it was the main work of Dean Archibald’s life. The 
communicants number about 100. In Keith the Established 
Church has long had one of its strongholds. In its day, the 
old church, round which so much of the town’s history 
gathers, had to play many parts. Not to speak of its relation 
to the superstitious beliefs and practices of the time, the 
Court of Regality sat within its walls, the steeple was used 
as a jail, and on occasion the whole building had to do duty 
as a fortress. With its common loft and singing loft, its 
trades’ loft, and lairds’ lofts, and with as many doors as 
windows, it» was a singular specimen of Caledonian archi- 
tecture. But if the “‘ muckle kirk,” as it was called, was 
“a puir disjaskit skeleton,” its modern successor, which 1s 
on a different site, is externally one of the stateliest churches 
in the north. Built in 1819 at a cost of £6000, it, together 
with the guoad sacra Church of Newmill, which is within the 
parish, has a membership of nearly 2000. What is now the 
North United Free Church originated in 1839.1 In that 
year the civil and ecclesiastical courts of the country were 
in open and determined antagonism. The Marnoch Case, 
in particular, was exciting a large measure of local attention. 
The patron of the lving had issued a presentation in favour 
of a licentiate, whose call had been signed by one parishioner 
only and three heritors. In these circumstances the Church 
declined to take the presentee on trial for ordination, and 
he carried his case into the Court of Session, which gave 
decision in his favour. As the minister of Keith was one 
of the seven ministers in the Presbytery of Strathbogie who 
obeyed the injunctions of the Court of Session as against 
the decisions of the higher courts of the Church, several 
hundreds of his members withdrew, worshipped for a time 
in one of the Secession churches, and at the Disruption in 
1843 formed the Free Church congregation. After some 


' Annals of the Free Church of Scotland, ii., p. 198. 
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difficulty, one of the best sites in the town was procured for 
church, manse, and school. In 1848 the membership was 
450 ; in 1900, the year of union with the United Presbyterian 
Church, 487 ; andin 1921, 484. The remaining congregation 
in the parish is the South United Free Church, whose history, 
for the most part, the rest of this volume records. 


CHAPTER IL 
HOW THE SECESSION CAME TO THE NORTH. 


Origin of Secession and Relief Churches—Church of Scotland in 
Eighteenth Century—Rise of Moderatism—The “ Marrow ”’ 
Controversy—Assembly’s refusal to record dissents anent unac- 
ceptable Presentees—Erskine’s Synod Sermon—Synod’s Rebuke 
confirmed by Assembly—Erskine and his three friends declared 
to be no longer Ministers of the Church—The grounds of their 
Secession—Ferguson of Kinmundy and his Wife visit Burnt- 
island, where they hear Alexander Moncrieff, and invite him to 
Aberdeenshire for Evangelistic Service—He makes an annual 
visit to Kinmundy and Peterhead, then the Strathpeffer of the 
North—He preaches at Craigdam—The Congregation there 
petition the Anti-Burgher Synod for supply of Sermon—William 
Brown sent—His Apostolic Ministry—Amongst other places, he 
visits Huntly, Keith, and Cabrach—The latter place visited also 
by Alexander Troup, minister at Elgin—Frequent intercourse 
between Eastern and Western Sections of the Secession and its 
results. 


Ib, 


In a humble thatch-roofed cottage at Gairney Bridge, near 
Kinross, on 5th December, 1733, four men met by arrange- 
ment, and, after spending the greater part of two days in 
prayer and conference, solemnly formed themselves into the 
first Associate Presbytery. If they may not vie with the 
great names in Puritanism or Methodism, they each had a 
strongly marked individuality, and all were men of intense 
moral and spiritual earnestness. Ebenezer Erskine had 
covenanting as well as noble blood in his veins, and alike 
by nature, by grace and by experience, he was fitted to be 
a leader of men. William Wilson, who was named after the 
Prince of Orange, was the son of parents who had suffered 
the loss of all things for conscience sake, and he himself, on 
his uncle’s death, might have been made heir to his mother’s 
estate, had he been willing to renounce Presbyterianism in 
favour of Episcopacy. A quiet, sagacious, thoughtful man, 
with something of a statesman’s grasp of affairs, he was 
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THE FOUR SECESSION FATHERS 


WITH RALPH ERSKINE AND THOMAS MAIR, 
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in these respects almost the exact converse of Alexander 
Moncrieff, who was eager, energetic, Boanergic. But “ Cul- 
fargie,’’ as Moncrieff was often called, from the name of his. 
estate, was, like Wilson, a scholar and theologian; and he 
resembled him also in this, that his grandfather, minister of 
Scoonie, in Fife, was the companion of the martyred Guthrie, 
“the little man who would not bow ;”’ and he himself allowed 
his son to be made prisoner rather than submit to the exac- 
tions of Charles Edward Stewart. James Fisher, the 
youngest of the four, was the son-in-law of Ebenezer 
Erskine, and was not behind any of the Secession Fathers 
in learning, spirituality, and zeal. But what was specially 
noticeable about all of them was their uniform and manifest 
intensity and elevation of soul. No unprejudiced reader of 
their diaries'can fail to discern how close was their walk with 
God, how absolute their loyalty to Christ, how prolonged 
their wrestlings in prayer that they might be enabled to 
glorify Him by declaring and exemplifying the Gospel of 
His grace. Not less than this might also be said of Ralph 
Erskine, although he, hoping against hope, did not, like 
Thomas Mair, join these fathers of the Secession at the first. 
He, too, was a man of prayer, a man of faith, and a man of 
God. His sermons might have been found at one time in 
every other peasant’s house; his homely Gospel Sonnets 
“almost overcame Andrew Fuller with weeping, so inter- 
esting did they make the doctrine of eternal salvation 
appear to him;”’ and the metaphysical talent of his Faith 
No Fancy, a treatise on Mental Images, attracted the atten- 
tion of such an eminent philosopher as Sir William Hamilton. 
The father of the Erskines, again, was “ the first instrument 
of good to the soul”’ of Thomas Boston, author of the Four- 
fold State, while he in his turn brought to spiritual decision 
a youth of twenty whose name was Thomas Gillespie. A 
man of guileless unaggressive temper, Gillespie had a piety as 
deep, a conscience as tender, and on occasion a backbone as 
stiff, as any of the Secession leaders, and he would fain have 
thrown in his lot with them. But ten days in their Divinity 
Hall at Perth sufficed to develop such divergence of view 
that he betook himself to Philip Doddridge at Northampton, 
and completed his theological course there, with the result 
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that when he returned to Scotland in 1741 and connected 
himself with the Established Church, he was both doctrinally 
and ecclesiastically considerably in advance of many of his 
contemporaries. Appointed to the parish of Carnock, he 
was deposed by the Assembly in 1752, in a peculiarly high- 
handed manner, for declining to take part in a forced settle- 
ment at Inverkeithing, and he maintained a lonely vigil for 
nine years. But in 1761 he was joined by Boston the 
younger, and Colier of Colinsburgh, and on 22nd October of 
that year they formed the first Presbytery of the Relief 
Church. 

There were thus relations and inter-relations between 
the founders of the Secession and of the Relief Churches. 
Having regard to their character and ancestry, it would have 
been strange had they been able to rest satisfied with the 
Church of Scotland as it was in their day. For whatever 
its attainments in philosophy and literature,’ it is now 
generally admitted that the eighteenth century was by no 
means the most brilliant in our ecclesiastical annals. Nor 
is the reason far to seek. With the Revolution settlement 
the Church had entered upon a new era. Till then her 
struggles had been for the most part with foes external to 
herself ; henceforward they were to be with those of her 
own household. For this latter unnatural conflict the 
settlement in question paved the way. 

For one thing, there was a tragic history behind it, the 
memory of which nothing could obliterate. In 1661 the 
Scottish Parliament, “‘ madly royalist ’’ for the time, passed 
the Rescissory Act, which undid all the work of the Glasgow 
Assembly of 1638, and much more. In the following year, 
Episcopacy being now fully re-established, more than 300 
ministers sacrificed their earthly all rather than yield 
obedience to an Act which required them, of new, to receive 
their presentations from their patrons and collation from 


1“ The Augustan Age of literature and of thought in Scotland 
is the first part of the reign of George III., when Robertson, David 
Hume, John Home, Hugh Blair, Lord Kames, Lord Monboddo, and 
Lord Hailes were writing in Edinburgh ; Adam Smith in Glasgow ; 
and Thomas Reid, George Campbell, and James Beattie in Aberdeen.” 
—Rait, Scotland, p. 303. 
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their bishops. The parishes thus made vacant were filled 
by raw, needy, ignorant young lads, mostly from the northern 
parts of the country, some of whom were of vicious life. As 
these ‘‘intrusionists’’ were intensely unpopular, their 
churches were largely deserted, and to conventicles on hill 


or moor the people went with heart and will :— 


In the wild wind 
They met and worshipped Thee: the open day 
Of dimness and of storm, austere as they, 
Was all their sanctuary.’ 


To compel obedience, penal laws were passed more 
rigorous than ever, and in “the killing time” which fol- 
lowed many a brave man’s life-blood dyed the heather. 
But not for a moment was there any thought of abandoning 
the struggle. Liberty had been too dearly bought to be 
surrendered save at the hand of death. And it must ever, 
therefore, be the glory of these later Covenanters that, at a 
vital juncture in our national history, they held the pass. 
Their faith and valour withstood the worst that prelatic and 
royal oppression could do or devise, and this, together with 
the wide-spread apprehension caused by James VII.’s 
Romish proclivities, sealed the doom of the Stewart line. 

In 1688 William and Mary were invited to assume the 
throne of England, and Scotland was an assenting party, 
subject to the recognition of her right to govern her own 
Church in her own way. This being conceded, her twelve 
bishops fell from their high estate, ““ unwept, unhonoured, 
and unsung,”’ save by certain of the nobles and gentry, and 
by not a few in the north-eastern counties, where, as of old, 
there was a hankering after Episcopacy. By the settlement 
of 1690, the government of the now re-established Presby- 
terian Church was vested in those ministers who had been 
“outed ’”’ in 1662, and such other ministers and elders as 
they might associate with them. Of the ejected men there 
survived but sixty. These associated with themselves more 
than a hundred ministers who had been ordained subsequent 
to 1662, many of whom had not only sympathised with, but 
conformed to, Episcopal usage. Such of the “ curates,’”” 


‘L. Morrison-Grant, Protomantis and Other Poems, (Ds A. 
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also, as were willing to sign the Confession of Faith and 
accept the Presbyterian form of church government were 
allowed to retain their benefices, and as late as 1710 there 
were 113 of them who were still in this position. These, 
with the three preachers who had ministered to the hill-men 
during the persecution, constituted the Church of the 
Revolution.! 

To its General Assembly, which met on 16th October, 
1690, after a lapse of thirty-seven years, the King, doubtless 
on the advice of Carstairs, who was his guide, philosopher, 
and friend in all that concerned the Scottish Church, ad- 
dressed a message which counselled moderation. ‘‘ Modera- 
tion,’ it ran, “ is what religion enjoins, neighbouring churches 
expect from you, and we recommend to you.” It may thus 
have been that the natural desire for rest after the fierce 
twenty-six years’ struggle with the dominant, Episcopacy, 
the discordant nature of the elements of which'the re-estab- 
lished Presbyterian Church was at first composed, the 
influence of the Crown, and, later, the trend of philosophic 
thought, all contributed in their measure to the production 
and maintenance of that phase in our ecclesiastical history 
which is known as Moderatism. As Principal Tulloch says : 
“ The majority of the clergy were plainly inclined, onwards 
from the close of the first quarter of the century, to accom- 
modate themselves to the spirit of the age ; if not to accept 
patronage, yet to make the best of it; to welcome new 
modes of preaching in conformity with what seemed im- 
proved literary canons, more or less at variance with the 
popular taste ; to relax or abandon the old rigorous precision 
of doctrine ; and to indulge in generalities which may have 
helped to cover the half-doubts of some of them.” ? 

Moderatism, no doubt, has had its apologists and even 
its eulogists, according to whom its aim was to steer an even 
keel between superstition on the one hand and fanaticism 
on the other. A nobler aim there could not be; but when 
a man like David Hume could say that “ the Church of 
Scotland was more favourable to Deism than any other 
church of the day,” its reputation for orthodoxy was 

| Walker, Scottish Church History, p. 99. 
2 St. Giles Lecture, 1st Series, p. 270. 
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evidently not high. And when, after the restoration of 
patronage in 1712, it made a series of ineffectual protests for 
a time, and then gradually allowed Principal Robertson and 
his Riding Committees to succeed to the functions of Claver- 
house and his dragoons, we do not wonder that one of the 
latest friendly historians of the Church candidly admits that 
in those days “‘ the tendency was to regard it too much as a 
mere department of the State, and the clergy as mere 
Government officials.”’ 1 

The Church of Scotland being in the condition thus - 
described, the question which so heavily burdened the 
consciences of the Secession and Relief Fathers was what 
they ought to do. And first of all, in common with a goodly 
few who did not afterwards secede with them, they deter- 
mined to do, what they could to reform the Church from 
within. In trying to give effect to this determination, they 
proceeded, or were divinely led, along two main lines—the 
one doctrinal, the other ecclesiastical. As men who felt 
that in “ the faithless coldness of the times” there was “a 
growing humour for turning religion into a mere morality,” 
they strenuously protested against the large measure of 
toleration extended to the Pelagian and Arian opinions of 
Professor Simson of Glasgow, and to the crude ill-jointed 
speculations of Professor Archibald Campbell of St. Andrews. 
And when, at the instance of Principal Haddow, also of 
St. Andrews, a crusade was started against the Marrow of 
Modern Divinity, which ultimately led the Assembly to put 
the book under the ban, Ebenezer Erskine, amongst others, 
could not be still. The condemned manual, with all its pro- 
vocativeness, had been the means of spiritual blessing to 
many, and these regarded the Act of Assembly as an insult 
to the doctrines of grace. But when Erskine and his friends 
joined in a representation to this effect, they were sternly 
rebuked for their pains, and, as the only course open to 
them, they had to be content with an indignant and emphatic 
protest. 

This was in 1722, at which time protests against “ the 


“McAdam Muir, The Church of Scotland, p. 59. 
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determinations of church judicatures ’’ were allowed to be 
recorded. But when, some years later, complaints and 
appeals from congregations and presbyteries, who thought 
themselves deprived of their inalienable rights in having to 
receive and ordain unacceptable presentees, began to reach 
the Assembly’s table in shoals, it was fatuously concluded 
that the easiest way of ridding itself of the nuisance would 
be to withdraw the liberty of recording dissents altogether. 
This was accordingly done, and in 1732 the Act was passed 
which, in the case of a patron failing to present to a vacant 
charge, assigned the right of so doing to a majority of the 
Protestant heritors and elders. Against this fresh invasion 
of the rights of congregations, Erskine and those who shared 
his views duly protested, but the tyrannical enactment of 
two years before prevented the entering of any dissent. 
Government by gag, however, has its dangers in the Church 
as well as in the State. Silenced by the Assembly, Ebenezer 
Erskine, in October of the same year, as Moderator of the 
Synod of Perth and Stirling, preached the famous sermon 
in which he liberated his conscience by denouncing the 
Church for its guilty connivance at the doctrinal defections 
of the time, and struck a determined blow for the liberties 
of the Christian people. Swift rebuke was the immediate 
consequence of the courageous utterance; and, on the 
Assembly of the following year affirming the judgment of 
the Synod, Erskine and his three faithful followers presented 
a protest, which the Assembly refused to receive. There was 
nothing for it, therefore, but to seek without the Church the 
freedom which could not. now be found within. 

When the four brethren were declared to be no longer 
ministers of the Church, they signified ‘“‘ their adherence to 
the principles of the true Presbyterian Covenanted Church 
of Scotland in her doctrine, worship, government, and dis- 
cipline, and their secession from the prevailing party in the 
Established Church, with their appeal to the first free, 
faithful, and reforming General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland.” 

Ecclesiastical authority having failed to subdue spiritual 
earnestness and reasoned conviction, attempts were forthwith 
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made to induce the intrepid four to return. “In May, 
1734,” says Cunningham, “‘ the Assembly met, and at once 
began to put on sackcloth for the sins of its predecessors. . . . 
Never did Church so humble itself to obtain the return of 
its own children to its bosom.’”’ But Erskine and his friends 
were not hare-brained men who had left the Church in a 
mere fit of temper. The sacrifice they made in so doing was 
too great to be thus trifled with. The truth is that at this 
juncture they were led by a deeper and diviner instinct than 
they knew. But from what they did know, they suspected » 
the Assembly of a mere politic repentance ; and its subsequent 
action in the case of Gillespie showed the shrewdness and 
soundness of their judgment. In the latter case, as in the 
former, proof was given that, notwithstanding its protesta- 
tions, the Church was unchanged at heart. It would have 
taken the brethren back ‘‘as favoured criminals, not as 
justified men.”’ That being so, if the Secession leaders had 
returned when they were entreated to do so, their views of 
truth and freedom would have ensured a second expulsion, 
and the force of their original testimony would have been 
seriously weakened if not destroyed. Therefore, being out 
they decided to remain out, and had no fear of being 
accounted schismatics. ‘‘ The Secession was not declared,”’ 
wrote Wilson, “ till some ministers were thrust out ; they 
have not gone out with haste, neither have they gone out 
by flight.” And to the same effect Erskine said, in declining 
to accede to the belated proposals made to him: “ There is 
a difference to be made between the Established Church of 
Scotland and the Church of Christ in Scotland, for I reckon 
that the last is, in a great measure, driven into the wilderness 
by the first ; and since God in His adorable Providence has 
led us into the wilderness with her, I judge it our duty to 
tarry with her awhile there, and to prefer her afflictions to 
all the advantages of a legal establishment in communion 
with judicatories as they stand at present. And this, I 
firmly reckon, is no schism before the Lord, whatever it may 
be reckoned in the eyes of the world. Whenever it shall 
appear to me that the established judicatories are heartily 
adopting the cause of Christ, purging and planting His house, 
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according to His will and the solemn covenants lying upon 
the land, and giving justice to His oppressed members. 
through Scotland, I hope not only to return to communion, 
but to enter the gates of our Zion with praise.” } 

The main factor in the decision thus solemnly come to 
was the imperilled interests of the Gospel. For, though the 
invasion of the freedom of Christ’s Church, or of that 
measure of it which the Church of Scotland had formerly 
enjoyed, was the immediate cause of the Secession, yet 
behind it and forming not only its strength but its life, was 
the deep-rooted and unconquerable determination to main- 
tain purity of doctrine. “ First pure, then peaceable,” was 
the motto of the Secession Fathers. At all hazards to them- 
selves, they resolved that in so far as the power lay with 
them, the. word of the Lord should have free course, and 
free course it could not have in a church which was governed 
as the Church of Scotland then was. And hence in all the 
testimonies which they emitted between December, 1733, 
and May, 1740, when their sentence of deposition became 
absolute, the clamant need for doctrinal purity and eccle- 
siastical freedom was put in the foreground, and the latter 
as rooted and grounded in the former. ‘“‘ All ecclesiastical 
authority,” said Erskine, “is derived from the Son of God, 
and, therefore, any Act that wants His authority has no 
authority at all.” j 


Bh 


John Willison, minister of the South Church, Dundee, was 
the leader of the reforming party in the Assembly who did 
not secede, and with him were associated most of those who 
had taken part in the ““ Marrow” controversy. There were 
others, moreover, whose sympathy was with the Erskines, 
though it was not so openly declared. Amongst these was 
John Forbes, of Pitnacadel, minister of Old Deer, in Buchan,? 
to whose congregation the family of Kinmundy at that time 
belonged. In 1741 James Ferguson and his wife, who viewed 


1MacEwen, The Erskines, p. 85. 
2 Author of collection of Spiritual Songs and ‘‘ Nae Dominies for 


Me, Laddie.’’—Scott, Fastt, iii., p. 621. 
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the ecclesiastical situation in much the same light as their 
minister, visited Burntisland, in Fife, for change of air and 
scene. About three years before, James Thomson, minister 
of that parish, together with the majority of his congregation, 
had acceded to the Associate Presbytery, and in 1740, along 
with the other brethren, he had been formally deposed. By 
favour of the magistrates, however, who were seemingly not 
wishful to distinguish themselves after the manner of their 
fellows in Stirling and Perth, in the case of Erskine and 
Wilson, he was allowed to occupy the pulpit, which was no> 
longer his, until a church could be built for him in his own 
garden, which he had granted for the site. When the 
Fergusons arrived, therefore, Mr. Thomson was still preaching 
in the Established Church, where they waited upon his 
ministrations. During their stay the Communion was cele- 
brated, and if the attendance was at all like what it had 
been two years before, there would be many thousands 
present.1. The assistant on the occasion was Alexander 
Moncrieff, minister of Abernethy, in Perthshire, who, as we 
have seen, was one of the fathers of the Secession, and for 
nearly twenty years Professor in its Divinity Hall. 

So much impressed were the two visitors with the force 
and fire of Culfargie’s preaching that they sought an intro- 
duction to him, and invited him to their Aberdeenshire home 
for evangelistic service in their neighbourhood. With this 
invitation he cheerfully complied. When shortly thereafter 
he reached Kinmundy, an addition was being made to the 
mansion-house, and for the goodly number who gathered for 
worship from the surrounding district, seats had to be extem- 
porised out of the building material. But as he had con- 
ducted service in the open air even in winter rather than 
enter his old church after his deposition, a trifle like this did 
not disturb him, and he preached in the unfinished dining- 
room with his wonted fervour and power. This was the first 


‘At the sacramental occasion at Burntisland last Sunday the 
ministers of the Associate Presbytery came to assist their brother, 
Mr. James Thomson. There were forty-three double tables in the- 
church, and at each there sat 106 communicants.’’—Caledonian Mer- 
cury, 12th August, 1739. 
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meeting held in the north-east of Scotland under the auspices 
of the Secession. 

During the visit thus described, Mr. Moncrieff would seem 
to have found his way to Peterhead, which was then in as 
high repute as a watering-place as Strathpeffer is now.! 
Deriving benefit from the sea-bathing and mineral springs, 
he returned for several seasons in succession, and on these 
occasions he refreshed himself and others by preaching 
regularly at Kinmundy. To these annual ‘“‘ preachings ’’ 
devout men and women came in increasing numbers from 
all parts of Buchan. Amongst others, a contingent came 
from Craigdam, where a Praying Society ? had been already 
formed. On one of his journeys farther north (it may have 
been in 1748 or 1749), Mr Moncrieff was induced to halt at 
this place. He preached in a field on a spot which tradition 
still points out, and the result was that as soon as the Praying 
Society could muster a membership of fourteen men and 
their families, they formally intimated their adherence to the 
Secession. 

By this time the “ Mournful Breach ”’ in its fellowship 
had taken place. This had been caused by difference of 
opinion as to the lawfulness of taking the Burgess Oath, the 
form of which was not quite the same in the seven or eight 
places in which it was enforced. The old Edinburgh form 


1 « During the greater portion of the eighteenth century the flower 
of the Scottish nobility flocked every July and August to the waters 
of Peterhead, while humbler folks betook themselves to the waals of 
Macduff. The famous Duchess of Gordon, Beattie the poet, the 
young man who became General James Wolfe, and Robert Burns 
were amongst the visitors. Altogether a gay little place when the 
Second and Third Georges were on the throne.”’—The Book of Buchan, 
Peterhead-Buchan Club. 

2 The Praying Societiés, out of which so many Secession congre- 
gations were formed, were a survival from the days of Episcopal 
persecution. They were associations of godly people who met at 
stated intervals for prayer and spiritual fellowship. They had a 
certain resemblance to the Class Meetings of Methodism in later 
years, and to ‘‘ the Men’s”’ Meetings in the Highlands still. As a 
rule, a ‘Society ’’ met once a week; an “ Association” (district 
union of societies) once a month; and a “ Correspondence ”’ (dele- 


gates from associations) once a year. 
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ran thus: ‘“ Heir I protest befoir God and your Lordship, 
that I profess and allow with my hairt, the trew religioun 
qlk at this present is publictlie preachit within this realme, 
and authorizit be the lawes thairof: I sall abyde therat and 
defend the samyn to my lyfs end, renouncing the Roman 
religioun callit papistrie.”” 1 One section held that Seceders 
might consistently take the oath, as this did not necessarily 
imply more than approbation of the true religion; the 
other held that it could not be consistently taken, as it 
implied virtual acquiescence in the errors and defections of 
the Established Church. After years of increasingly angry 
discussion, during which “‘ inflammation of conscience ’’ was 
developed in some, the two sections had parted, to the great 
injury of their common cause. The former were known as 
Burghers, the latter as Anti-Burghers, and both were “ those 
poor wee wrens of the Lord,” for whom the charity of John 
Galt’s Mr. Balwhidder hoped the best.? 

As Mr. Moncrieff had sided with the Anti-Burghers in that 
unfortunate and painful controversy, it was but natural that 
the application from Craigdam should be sent to the Presby- 
tery of which he was a member, that of Perth and Dunferm- 
line. It was granted, and supply of sermon was given in the 
intermittent way which alone was possible when demands 
were many and probationers few. One of those sent was a 
young man named William Brown. Born at Baxter Knowes, 
in the parish of Forgandenny, he had in early life come under 
Culfargie’s influence, and later he had been one of his students. 
Going to Craigdam with his recommendation, and with 
instructions to preach in as many places in the district as he 
could overtake, he quickly won the hearts of the people. A 
call, signed by twenty-four members, was duly presented and 
accepted, although the stipend offered is said to have been 
only {15 a year. On 23rd July, 1752, Mr. Brown was 
ordained as the first minister of the first Secession congre- 
gation in the north-east of Scotland. 

Small in stature and of extremely youthful appearance, 
the little minister was nevertheless “a lad o’ pairts,’’ who 


, 


1 MacEwen, The Evyskines, p. 127. 
2 Annals of the Parish, p. 161. 
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soon attracted large audiences. On one occasion, as he was 
elbowing his way to the pulpit, a strange old woman caught 
hold of him and said: “ Come doon, ye young widifu, the 
minister ‘ill be here enoo.’’ But, once there, no one ever 
dreamed of despising his youth. As a rule, he had but one 
text in the year. This was announced on the morning of the 
annual Communion, and under it was embraced an entire 
system of doctrine. But none the less, “ his speech and his 
preaching were not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, 
but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” The 
solemnity and tenderness of his appeals held his hearers 
spellbound, and so great was his unction that the publication 
of his famous sermon on “ What think ye of Christ ? ’’ was 
said to have been delayed because in setting up the type the 
printer ran short of capital O’s. But his energy was always 
equal to his emotion; it was, indeed, irrepressible. So 
persuaded was he that “ the King’s business reqtired haste,” 
that he did not take time to walk. Some therefore called 
him “the rinnin’ minister,” and others “the weeping 
minister,’ and both were right. Like all else that he did, 
his manner of administering discipline was his own. Of this 
the following is a characteristic illustration: One of his 
elders had gone to hear the Haldane evangelists when they 
were in the district. As in those days this was a censurable 
offence, the session required John Ferguson to answer for 
his conduct to the minister. This he undertook to do, but 
stipulated that he must have time to prepare himself. When 
he thought his defences were ready, he repaired to the manse 
and was shown into the study. The minister took him 
kindly by the hand, and then fell upon his neck and wept, 
saying, ‘“O, John, you have grieved me!” But this was 
too much for John. All his defences fell from him, and he 
wept too. ‘O Sir,’ he said, ‘if I had kent that it would 
grieve you, I never would have done it. But, O Sir, I'll 
never do the like again, and I’ll engage for a’ the rest.” 4 

Of a different order, though not less characteristic, is the 
following : At a young farmer’s wedding, where the fun had 


1 The Church of a Hundred Years, p. 61. 
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become somewhat fast and furious, Mr. Brown’s health was 
proposed and duly honoured. In replying, he first kindly 
exhorted the bridegroom, and then, turning to the bride, who 
was one of his own flock, he said: ‘“‘ Noo, Jeanie, my lass, 
I’m very blithe to see you married and weel married, I hope. 
You’ve got a good-looking husband, a good doon-sitting, a 
braw house, and plenty o’ frien’s; but, Jeanie, I’ve missed 
ane I would have liked to meet wi’ here ’’—the company won- 
dered, but he continued—‘‘ Christ was bidden to the mar- 
riage at Cana, an’ He cam’. Ye’ve maybe forgotten to bid 
Him, but it’s no too late. He winna tak’ it ill to be bidden 
yet, and O, Jeanie, if He comes He’ll turn a’ your bread into 
manna and your water into wine, and a’ your joys into 
foretastes 0’ heaven itsel’.””! His people, too, could he apt 
and snell when occasion called for it, as the laird’s overseer 
once learned to his cost. In giving to their superior the 
number of days in harvest which their leases prescribed, he 
noticed that both at work and meals the Craigdam contingent 
always contrived to be together. Feeling annoyed at this, 
he blurted out in the hearing of some of them, “‘ I must say 
I don’t like thae Seceders,”’ to which a stalwart replied, 
“ Weel, sir, I dinna wunner at that. The deevil disna like 
them aither, and it’s but naatural for his bairns to tak’ aifter 
their father.”’ ? 

On every ground it was well that a man whose courage 
was as high as his zeal was apostolic was called to do the 
pioneer work of the Secession in the north, for its difficulties 
were such that they would have disheartened, if not crushed, 
one less capable and consecrated. ‘“‘ In the north-eastern 
part of Scotland,” says the author of Northern Rural Life, 
“the great religious movements that accompanied and 
followed the Reformation, down to the Revolution of 1688, 
did not pervade the commonalty to the same extent, nor 
stir their feelings to a like depth, as in districts farther 
southward.” At a later date, accordingly, it came to be 
known as “ the dead sea of Moderatism.”’ In a district with 
such a past, it is not surprising that Seceders were ordinarily 


1 Walker, Aberdeen Awa’, p. 4. * Ibid., p. 5. 
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regarded and described as “‘ pestilent fanatics.” With a few 
honourable exceptions, they were popular neither with pro- 
prietors nor tenants. One of the former, more irascible than 
the rest, added to his notices of farms to let, that “‘ cairds 
and Seceders need not apply ;”” and by the latter they were 
persecuted in much the same way as the followers of the 
Wesleys in the early days of Methodism. The members of 
the Praying Society had to meet at first in a retired spot and 
under cover of the night. It was no uncommon thing for 
them to be stoned or hounded with dogs on their way to 
worship, and, as a rule, they were free from molestation 
neither at kirk! nor market. But none of these things 
moved them. Though comparatively few in number, and 
for the most part in humble circumstances, they could 
always give a reason for the faith that was in them, and they 
were not unwilling to suffer for its sake. Rallying round 
their devoted minister, they and their cause made headway 
against all opposition. When after several unsuccessful 
attempts to obtain a site for a church and manse, the Earl 
of Aberdeen at length came to their aid, they were glad to 
remove from the Mill of Auchnagatt, where they had origin- 
ally worshipped, to the Whinny Knowe at Craigdam. And 
there, as afterwards at Clola, there were “‘ braw days.” 
For, not content with his immediate district, wide though 
it was, Mr. Brown, like the first Apostles, ““ went forth and 
preached everywhere.” He went east to Auchnagatt, Clola, 
and Peterhead; north to Whitehill, Rosehearty, and the 
Hill of Mormond ; west to Huntly, Grange, and Keith ; and 
south to Shiels and Aberdeen. And so manifestly did “ the 
Lord work with him, and confirm the word with signs,” that 
congregations were ultimately formed in all these places. 
But for a longer or shorter period they looked to Craigdam 
as their mother-church, and on sacramental occasions larger 


1 When several of the Tarves elders left the parish church and 
joined Craigdam, the minister of the day relieved his feelings of 
surprise and indignation by declaring that “ the reel of the elders of 
Tarves would be heard of baith south and north.” It was, and 
“ the reel 0’ Bogie ”’ followed in due cours¢.—Turner, The Church of 


a Hundred Years, p. 42. 
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or smaller companies were present from them all. Some had 
walked not less than twenty or thirty miles. At some knowe 
or quiet bit of the road they had rested and refreshed them- 
selves with prayer, and thus prepared they had gone forward 
to the solemnities of the day. In almost a literal sense these 
gatherings were the temple feasts of the year, and the 
numerous sermons and table addresses, which were charac- 
teristic of the period, were laid up in amazingly retentive 
memories, and continued to furnish spiritual nourishment 
for long, not merely to those who heard them, but to the 
Praying Societies of their respective districts, and to all 
others to whom they rehearsed “the exercises.”’ Of only 
less solemn import than these communion celebrations was 
the diet of worship for public Covenanting, which Mr. Brown 
held almost every alternate year, with the result that during 
his time something like 1600 lifted up their right hand and 
swore allegiance to the Covenants. 

In such varied and abounding service, this veritable 
Whitefield of the north continued for nearly fifty years. 
Blessed in his work, he was happy in his home. He married 
into the Kinmundy family, and his son, the well-known 
bookseller in Aberdeen, became Provost of the city. His 
grandson, again, Dr. David Brown, who commenced his 
ministry at Ordiquhill and Ord in Banffshire, became Prin- 
cipal of the Free Church College there. A distinguished 
Biblical expositor, he was Moderator of the General Assembly 
of his Church in 1885, and his saintly brother, Dr. Charles J. 
Brown, of the New North Church, Edinburgh, held the same 
high office in 1872. 


Having thus described the manner in which the Secession 
reached this district from the east, we must now note its 
mode of entrance from the west. As we have seen, Buchan 
was known as the dead sea of Moderatism. Easter Ross, 
on the other hand, was known as “the holy land of Ross,”’ ! 
In general, its ministers were evangelical and laborious men, 
but strongly opposed to the dissemination of Secession prin- 
ciples among their people. As early as the spring of 1738, 


' Munro, United Presbyterian Magazine (1865), p. 307. 
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however, it would appear that there was a Praying Society 
in Ross-shire under the inspection of the Associate Presby- 
tery. In 1739 there was a remarkable period of revival in 
the district, which issued in the formation of many more. 
In 1740 Mr. Moncrieff and Adam Gib were able to spend 
some weeks in the region; but it was not till September, 
1747, that Alexander Troup, who knew Gaelic, was ordained 
to “ the ministry of the north of Scotland.”’ From its central 
position, Morayshire was made his headquarters, but with 
a parish almost as large as Maelrubha’s to shepherd, his 
visits to Ross-shire cannot have been numerous, more especi- 
ally after his final appointment to Elgin and Boghole (Moy- 
ness) in 1748. It is indeed a marvel how the cause was able 
to maintain its foothold there during those years. But this 
it did, and in 1752 it received a considerable accession of 
strength. In that year the Crown presented Patrick Grant, 
minister of Duthil, to the parish of Nigg, in Réss-shire. So 
unacceptable to the people, however, was the presentee, 
that not a single parishioner signed his call. All the same, 
it was determined to proceed with the induction. On arriving 
to read the necessary edict, the minister appointed found 
only two servants present, and he accordingly reported to 
the Presbytery “that he did not think it either proper or 
decent to preach, as he could get no more hearers, but that 
he made intimation in presence of the said two persons, and 
left a copy of the edict in the keyhole of the most patent 
door of the church, and then came away.” On the induction 
day thus intimated not a single member of the congregation 
appeared, and the Presbytery forthwith reported the 
“‘straitening and unprecedented ’”’ circumstances to the 
Assembly. Rebuked for their slackness, they were anew 
enjoined to admit Mr. Grant, and the Commission was 
authorised to depose any man who again failed in his obedi- 
ence. On 27th July, 1756, the ceremony was at last gone 
through. During the four years’ wrangle, Mr. Grant spent 
£500 in contesting his case, but notwithstanding this heavy 
outlay he did not secure the people. As Hugh Miller says, 
they were “ lost to the Establishment and became Seceders.” 
These Seceders were ultimately formed into the congregation 
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of Nigg ; and on 12th June, 1765, after a long spell of waiting, 
Patrick Buchanan became their minister, and the first 
Secession minister in the north-west Highlands.? 

A native of Callander, he had incurred his father’s deep 
displeasure by connecting himself with the Secession. This 
was not done till he had reached middle life ; and having two 
other calls, he was by no means eager to settle in Nigg. But 
he was the only preacher of the time who “ had the Gaelic,” 
and so persuasively did Adam Gib plead the case of the 
Highlands that his objections were overborne. Nor had he 
ever any reason to regret his choice. Being a man of com- 
manding presence and of a high order of ability, his work 
from the first was widely owned of God, so much so that 
“the Established minister, though a man of sense and 
greatly useful to the people by his medical skill, could never 
procure a decent auditory in the place. After residing 
among them for above thirty years, the number of his 
hearers did not exceed sixty persons. The examination roll 
contains only 260, while that of the Seceders contains 673.”’ ? 
Churches in Thurso, Wick, Inverness, and elsewhere were of 
Buchanan’s planting, and the Communion celebrations at 
Ankerville, where the first Nigg church was built, were a 
replica of those at Craigdam. 

It is with Mr. Troup, however, that we are now specially 
concerned. Settled, as we have seen, at Elgin, it so happened 
that a member of his congregation there, named John Joiner, 
had grazings at Bank, in Upper Cabrach. In the summer of 
1760 he went to see how his cattle were thriving, and on 
inquiring at his lodging as to the religious condition of the 
district, he was informed that there were none that feared 
God in it except Thomas Christie? weaver and crofter. 
Joiner thereupon gave an invitation to this good man to 
visit Elgin, that he might hear his minister. So much 
impressed was Thomas with Mr. Troup’s preaching, that 


‘Scott, Fasti, ili., p. 320; Small, United Presbyterian Congrega- 
WOUS Aap Os Le 

* Old Statistical History, quoted by Small, i., p. 632. 

* Dr. Frank Innes, of the Livingstonia Mission, is a great-great- 
grandson. 
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after a time he sold off the few things he had and went to 
live in Elgin, that he might enjoy his ministrations regularly. 
But the bleak and lonely strath he had left, though a 
“Siberia” to many a distressed probationer, has a strange 
fascination for those who belong to it. So after a year of 
city life Thomas returned, having formed the resolution that 
he would do what he could to get a Secession church in his 
native vale. On his invitation, doubtless, Mr. Troup visited 
itin 1761. When he preached his first sermon at the Hillock, 
on the banks of the Deveron, from the somewhat curious 
text, “‘ like a crane or a swallow so did I chatter,” it is said 
that persons were present from seventeen parishes. It was 
- not for a good many years after this, however, that Cabrach 
got a minister of its own, but in time the desire of the crofter- 
weaver’s heart was gratified. 

Between the eastern and western sections of the Secession 
in the north there was pretty regular intercourse, and as 
ministers, passing to and fro to assist each other, were 
willing to preach wherever they were asked, the Praying 
Societies of Banffshire, of which there were several, had 
better opportunities than some of learning what were the 
principles of the new movement. What use they made of 
them we shall shortly see. 


CHAPTER IIE 


THE ANTI-BURGHER MINISTRIES. 
GEORGE COWIE (1773-1775). 


GEORGE CowiE: Native of Marnoch parish—Educated at Grammar 
School and Marischal College, Aberdeen—Schoolmaster at 
Knock, Grange—How he became ‘“‘ mad with religion ’’—Dis- 
missed from his school—Consults minister of Craigdam—Enters 
Anti-Burgher Divinity Hall—Becomes tutor to Mr. Brown’s 
children—Sent to preach in Huntly—Called and ordained as 
minister of united congregation of Huntly, Grange, and Cabrach 
—Keith added later—Cowie appointed latterly to Huntly and 
Culsalmond—His conception of his work—His personality— 
Estimate of his preaching—Forms branch of London Missionary 
Society—Forms large number of Sabbath Schools—His wide 
itineracies—The Haldane movement—Cowie identifies himself 
with it—Called to account by his Presbytery—Continues to 
maintain his right to attend ministrations of preachers other 
than those of his own communion—Twice over fails to answer 
citation of Presbytery—Case referred to Synod at which Cowie 
was enjoined to appear—Too ill to travel, he sent a paper which 
was not conciliatory—Deposed—Reflections—Popularity in- 
creased—Congregational Church formed—His death—His wife’s. 
death—How it fared with the church Cowie left—Excerpts from: 
Dissenters’ Guide. ANDREW YOUNG (1777-1785): Settled at 
Grange and Keith after first call had been set aside by Presby- 
tery—His diffculties—John Wesley purchases a feu in Keith— 
Anti-Burgher Church built—Mr. Young’s constitution not being 
robust, Presbytery allows him to settle at Grange—Grange 
maintained a separate existence till 1918, when it united with 
the old Free Church in the parish—Minute anent Rev. R. E. 
Gilbert—Extracts. JAMES BUNYAN (1787-1828): First call laid 
aside by Presbytery—“ The Very Reverend The Associate 
Presbytery of Aberdeen ’’’—Buchan fishermen at Howgate— 
Bunyan’s midwinter ride to Edinburgh—His brother’s ordina- 
tion—Afterwards settled at Whitehill in Buchan— James Bunyan 
served Keith for forty-one years—The period one of much dis- 
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tress—A good all-round business man—Members drawn from 
Glass, Cabrach, Mortlach, and Rathven—Conditions of member- 
ship—Strictness of discipline—Promiscuous hearing denounced— 
Haldane preachers drew many away—Work for the town— 
Union of Burgher and Anti-Burgher Synods (1820)—Session 
disapprove in the main of New Testimony—Letter from John 
Bunyan—James demits his charge—His will—Extracts. 


WHILE William Brown, Alexander Troup, and others made 
occasional evangelistic visits to Banffshire which were not 
without fruit, the real history of the Secession in the county 
and in West Aberdeenshire begins with George Cowie. Cowie 
was born at Shank of Barry, in the ecclesiastically famous 
parish of Marnoch, on 26th July, 1749. His father, it would 
seem, was in moderately easy circumstances, and was anxious 
that his son should one day become a minister in the National 
Church. To ensure for him a better education than could 
then be got at home, he sent him to Aberdeen Grammar 
School at the unusually early age of seven. At that time, 
or shortly thereafter, the school, which had a history of 500 
years behind it, was situated on part of the grounds of the 
old Dominican Friary in Schoolhill now occupied by Gray’s 
School of Art. Its staff consisted of a rector and three 
assistant masters ; the fee was 7s. 6d. a quarter; and the 
number of its pupils was generally 250. These were taught 
in five classes. “The teacher who began the first class 
carried them on for three years, when they entered the 
fourth class, which, with the fifth, was under the immediate 
tuition of the Rector,’ ! then Dr. James Dun. Byron, 
nearly forty years later, “ threaded all these classes to the 
fourth,’ when unexpected change of fortune removed him 
from the city. 

Cowie threaded all the five, and having thus received the 
best preliminary training which was then available, he in 
1761 entered Marischal College as Rolland Bursar, being 
only twelve years of age. At Marischal’s the “ regenting ” 
mode of tuition, under which a student had the same pro- 
fessor during his whole course, had been abolished, though 
it was still favoured by Dr. Thomas Reid at King’s. From 


1 Thom, History of Aberdeen, ii., p. 60. 
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1753 onwards the various subjects of the curriculum were 
taught by separate professors, and the four years’ course 
followed the long-established order: First year, Greek ; 
second, Greek, Latin, History, and Elementary Mathematics ; 
third, Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, and Belles Lettres ; 
fourth, Natural Theology, Moral Philosophy, Logic, and 
Metaphysics.!| On Sabbath evenings, in all the classes, dis- 
courses were given “‘ on such subjects of Natural and Revealed 
Religion as the Professors shall judge most useful and adapted 
to the capabilities of their students.” * 

We have no record of how Cowie acquitted himself in 
these classes, or in the disputations which still accompanied 
graduation ceremonies. But in a University which had 
Dr. George Campbell as Principal, and Drs. Alexander 
Gerard and James Beattie as Professors, there was enough 
to whet the appetite for solid learning. While Cowie was 
still at the Grammar School, Gerard had published his essay 
on “ Taste;’’ and Beattie, whose ‘“‘ Minstrel’’ exercised 
“no small influence in form and matter on the genius of 
Byron,” * had already achieved some fame as a poet. Camp- 
bell, again, and Reid were making manful efforts to lay the 
theological and philosophical storm which David Hume had 
raised. To such teachers, and to such academic influences, 
the Banffshire lad owed his mental equipment for the work 
of life; and, from the impact of his nine years’ residence in 
the city, he doubtless acquired some knowledge of men, 
while the harbour and occasional visits of the Press Gang 
would have an interest for an eager youth all their own. 

In 1765, when his Arts course finished, Cowie did not 
proceed to the study of Divinity, as his father had desired. 
What was the explanation of this change of plan? We have 
no certain information on the point ; but in his Dissenters’ 
Guide he says: “It is to be lamented that in all churches 
men are too often led to the ministry more by the choice of 
their parents than by their own personal choice.’ And he 
proceeds to plead vigorously and sanely for the postponement 


" Rait, Universities of Aberdeen, p. 300. 
* P. J. Anderson, Records of Art Class (1868-1872), App., p. 235. 
* Morland Simpson, Bon-Accord, p. 175. 
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of any such decision, in the interests of the Church not less 
than in those of the man. Was he speaking from his own 
experience ? Now that his University career was ended, did 
he feel that he had neither aptitude nor liking for the minis- 
try ? It may have been so; but, whatever his reason, the 
fact is that Cowie now accepted an appointment by the 
Presbytery of Strathbogie as Charity Schoolmaster at Knock,1 
in the parish of Grange, the number of scholars at the time 
being forty-nine. The schoolroom was little better than a 
rude hut, the work was not exacting, and the emoluments 
were not burdensome. If we are to accept without some 
qualification his own account of himself at this juncture, he 
was not altogether a model of propriety. In after years he 
wrote in his diary: ‘‘ He was dead in trespasses and sins, 
living in the lusts of the flesh, pleasing himself but displeasing 
and dishonouring to God; under the power of unbelief, 
hardness, blindness, pride, presumption ; profariing the name 
and Sabbaths of the Lord; cursed by the law and despising 
the gospel of God ; so that if he had been cut off in this state, 
he must have perished to all eternity, and that without 
remedy.’ ? This was the after-judgment of a thoroughly 
awakened conscience ; and, as the utterances of prophets and 
apostles alike testify, such judgment is always severe. How- 
ever he may have viewed the past in the light of later 
experience, Cowie had not been long installed at Knock ere 
he came under serious religious impression, and the first 
indications of change are traceable to his widowed mother, 
with whom he lived. She was a good woman; and, as the 
Rev. George Campbell of Botriphnie had the reputation of 
being the only evangelical minister in the district, she wor- 
shipped there as often as she could. One Sabbath morning 
she set out earlier than usual, as the Communion was to be 


1 Dr. Stark, Lights of the North, p. 256, and Rev. Robert Troup, 
Missionary Kirk of Huntly, p. 4, both say Rothiemay, but the minute 
of Presbytery is quite explicit : “‘ The Presbytery recommend George 
Cowie in Marnoch, who has studied four sessions at the Marischall 
Colledge of Aberdeen, to succeed Peter Ord as Charity Schoolmaster 
at Kknock.”’ 

* Evangelical Magazine (1811), p. 121. 
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dispensed that day. On discovering this, her son, for some 
reason, made haste to follow her, but failed to overtake her. 
When he reached the church the services had already com- 
menced, and the crowd was so great that he could not for 
some time find his mother. He waited rather impatiently 
at first, as, though a good son, he was not yet in sympathy 
with her views. But gradually he became interested in what 
was being said, and, as the preacher warmed with his theme, 
he was moved as he had never been moved before. About 
the same time, moreover, the sudden death of an uncle, 
from whom he had received promise of help if he would give 
up school-mastering and go into some money-making busi- 
ness, still further awed and troubled and quickened him ; and 
these soul-searchings were the beginning of an experience 
through which, though not without many and prolonged 
tossings of mind and spirit, his mother’s faith became his. 

Thereupon the report flew round the countryside that 
“Cowie was mad with religion.” And if to spend whole 
nights in prayer, and to walk twenty miles to hear a gospel 
sermon, 1s madness, he was mad indeed. Nor would there 
be any abatement of this judgment when it came to be known 
that he had found his way to one or other of those Praying 
Societies which, as we have seen, were largely recruited from 
Seceder sources. But in those days such conduct on the 
part of a parish official was perilous. And accordingly, in 
April or May, 1766, Cowie suffered for his change of convic- 
tion by being deprived of his means of livelihood. As the 
minute of the Presbytery of Strathbogie of that date bears : 
“Mr. Cowie, Charity Schoolmaster at Knock, has now of a 
long time deserted the public worship and joined himself to 
the Seceders. The Presbytery, finding him resolute in 
adhering to the Secession, found that it would not be safe 
or proper to commit the education of youth any longer to 
Mr. Cowie’s care, considering the bad influences his instruc- 
tions and conduct might have upon their young and tender 
minds.” “ His school,’ the record adds, ‘‘ is now almost 
dwindled away to nothing, the honest men in the neighbour- 
hood having withdrawn their children from it.” 

There is reason to believe that at this crisis in his career 
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the outed young dominie took counsel of the minister of 
Craigdam. He could not have done better than open his 
mind to one who was so widely trusted and so deeply loved. 
The issue of the consultation may perhaps be inferred from 
the fact that, in the month of August following his dismissal, 
Cowie was in full communion with the Anti-Burghers, and 
a year thereafter he was in attendance at the Philosophical 
Class in connection with their Divinity Hall. Fortified by 
this class against any vagaries in contemporary philosophy, 
he was in due time recommended, by the Committee of 
Synod appointed to examine students, for admission to the 
study of Divinity, one condition being that he should join 
in the bond for renewing the Covenants. 

After Culfargie’s death the Hall had migrated from 
Abernethy to Alloa, where his son, and successor in the 
professorship, was settled as minister. There were nineteen 
students in Cowie’s year, of whom he was not the least 
outstanding. During the four sessions he spent in Alloa 
under the tuition of William Moncrieff, he received as 
thorough a theological training as the system then in vogue 
admitted of. Though it was not without certain elements 
of strength, attendance on lectures for seven or eight weeks. 
in summer, even when supplemented by regular Presbyterial 
examinations, left much to be desired. In Cowie’s case, 
however, any risk of lapsing into easy intellectual habits 
was obviated by his vacation residences in Craigdam as 
tutor to Mr. Brown’s children. To live under the same roof 
with that vivid personality was at once a training in pastoral 
method and a means of grace. To this experience, indeed, 
may be traced the whole bent of Cowie’s subsequent life and 
work. It was an experience for which, on every ground, he 
never ceased to thank God. But not its least valuable 
element was this, that when his time to apply for licence 
was drawing near, his faithful mentor sent him to preach 
in and around Huntly, from which district a portion of the 
Craigdam congregation was drawn. The impression pro- 
duced, assisted doubtless by remembrance of his eviction 
from the neighbouring school, was immediate and sustained ; 
so much so that, in 1770, a cordial and unanimous call was 
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given him by the united congregation of Huntly, Grange 
and Cabrach. How these three places, to all of which 
Mr. Brown had given occasional service, came to be so united 
we do not know, as the minutes of the Presbytery of Perth 
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and Dunfermline have been lost. But the Presbytery of 
Elgin was formed out of that Presbytery on 3rd May of the 
same year, and, as it embraced all the congregations north 
of Perth, and in the shires of Angus and Mearns, Cowie’s 
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application was transferred to it for disposal. It met for 
the first time at Elgin on 2oth June following, when the 
ministers present were William Brown, Craigdam ; Henry 
Clarke, Boghole and Nairn; and Patrick Buchanan, Nigg. 
Inter alva, it was reported that the following congregations 
were vacant, viz. Elgin and Forres; Clola ; Huntly, Grange 
and Cabrach ; and Thurso and Wick. On Cowie intimating 
his acceptance of the call addressed to him, trial discourses 
were assigned to him, which he delivered in October and 
November at Elgin and Clola respectively. They were all 
unanimously sustained, and on 13th February, 1771, he was 
ordained in the farm-kitchen of Knockbog, Grange (but a 
few miles from the place where he was born), as first minister 
ot the Secession in Banffshire. 

As if three stations were not enough, his energy was such 
that Keith, in which there had been a Praying Society since 
1765, was shortly added to the number. In April, 1773, 
Mr. Campbell of Botriphnie died. Before the end came he 
had advised those of his flock, who asked him what they 
were to do after his decease, to “ go to the Seceders.” A 
- goodly number of those belonging to Keith followed his 
advice, and Mr. Cowie petitioned the Presbytery for supply 
of sermon on their behalf. By the Synod of the same year 
he was instructed to add Keith to his charge, and on 13th 
July the desired supply was granted. 

This date, then, may be regarded as the formal beginning 
of the Keith congregation. But the fourth part of a minister’s 
services did not long satisfy the people. Entering into a 
compact with Grange, they petitioned the Presbytery, in 
1775, to disjoin them from the people in Huntly and Cabrach, 
and, with marked disinterestedness, they craved to have the 
whole of Mr. Cowie’s services for themselves. As, however, 
no representatives from Huntly or Cabrach were present when 
the petition was presented, it was allowed to lie on the table. 
But a fortnight later the Presbytery decided that Mr. Cowie’s 
labours must be lightened; and at Elgin, on 25th July, 
Grange and Keith were erected into one congregation, 
Huntly and Culsalmond into another, and Cabrach and 
Auchindoir into a third. The covetousness of Grange and 
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Keith, moreover, was punished by Mr. Cowie being assigned 
to Huntly and Culsalmond, with which places his subsequent 
labours were most closely identified. But as, for a period 
of more than twenty years from this time, he continued to 
give occasional service to both the congregations which so 
eagerly desired to have him altogether, and, as not a few of 
them sympathised with him in his later troubles, it will 
explain much that follows if we interrupt the narrative at 
this point as it affects Keith and give some account of his 
life and work in and around Huntly. 

Huntly, it need hardly be said, was not then the well- 
built and variously prosperous town that it is now. While 
on his tour in the north, about 1707, Defoe said of it: 
“Strathbogie is a very proper name for this village, the 
ground all round it being marshes and bogs.”’ And again: 
“ The village of Strathbogie is mean and small, yet it had a 
non-juring meeting-house when I was there, and a Kirk and 
Tolbooth. . . . It is very fruitful in corn and pasturage, and 
is remarkable for the fine linen spun by the women there 
and sold to the merchants.’”’ As regards this manufacture 
and otherwise, it was thus pretty much like Old Keith about . 
the same period ; and though doubtless in the one place as 
in the other time had wrought some changes and improve- 
ments, yet Cowie’s Huntly, as seen by John Wesley in 1779 ! 
and described by Mr. Troup,? was still an old-world place. 
Religiously, moreover, its reputation was not high. “ Few 
of the people,” writes John Leslie, who had left the Estab- 
lished Church and joined the Anti-Burghers, ‘“‘ have even the 
form of godliness, so that when any person becomes con- 
cerned about the salvation of his soul he is disregarded by 
some, and opposed by others, as if he were in the greatest 
danger of losing his reason, or were already actually dis- 
tracted, and hence he is commonly persuaded from giving 
himself any trouble about his eternal concerns, or ridiculed 
out of his serious impressions, or obliged to turn to the 
Dissenters, who are treated by our practical atheists and 


1 Curiously enough, though Cowie was settled in Huntly then, 
he does not seem to have met Wesley. 
2 Missionay Kirk of Huntly, pp. 32-38. 
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profane wits as a parcel of mean-spirited, whimsical, enthu- 
siastic beings.”’ } 

It is of Cowie, however, rather than his environment, 
that we must now speak. 

In his diary, under date 28th December, 1774, he writes : 
“ Alas, Iam a poor sinful creature, above many I believe. 
Lord, help me for Thy mercies’ sake. Keep for me and clear 
to me that which Thou hast given. I am tempted to think 
that the faith of hypocrites is operative ; yet I believe they 
are rather rejoiced with the hope of happiness than taken up 
about heart-holiness. Gospel doctrines may touch their 
affections, work about their hearts, and produce such things 
like graces of the Spirit; but they never had their hearts 
won and renewed, their will itself renewed, quickened, and 
subjected. They are not sincerely won from sin; they are 
not brought out of themselves to Christ for righteousness 
and strength in any sweet, hearty, and powerful way ; their 
convictions are neither so deep nor so decisive as to make 
salvation by Christ absolutely necessary. On these accounts 
I have some hope that my situation is different from that 
OPniy poctitesa. “i heretore,- klold fast: till. T.come:~’* A 
profession of godliness, apart from its power, moved the 
man who thus wrote to frequent tears and many an awful 
sermon; but his personality was such that people flocked 
to the “‘ Reid Kirk’’—as ungainly and uncomfortable a 
building as Seceder churches of the period generally were— 
from all the surrounding parishes. Nor had they any reason 
to complain of their weekly fare: both in quantity and 
quality it was enough to satisfy the most exacting. The 
service, as a rule, lasted four or five hours ; but Cowie, being 
a conscientious student, a skilled spiritual pathologist, and 
afire with love to Christ, had no difficulty in keeping his 
hearers interested throughout, and at times spellbound— 
“Unearthly, wrapt, and sweetly solemn were those days of 
the Son of Man.”’3 And as it was in the pulpit, so was it 
out of it. His winsomeness was such that admiration of the 


1 Memoir and Remains, p. 148. 
2 Evangelical Magazine {1811), p. 123. 
% Philip, Life and Opinions of Dr. William Milne, p. 25. 
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preacher only deepened love for the man. For the rest, he 
was of simple tastes and cheerful] temperament, and, like 
Cardinal Newman, he was guilty of occasional practice on 
the ‘‘ wee sinfu’ fiddle ’’—not the “‘ muckle gawsy ane”’ of 
Ralph Erskine—an accomplishment which gained him at 
least one hitherto intractable farmer. When Rowland Hill 
visited the north of Scotland, his journal records that “ the 
Anti-Burgher minister of Huntly stole into his heart ;”’ and, 
more than eighty years ago, one who knew him well thus 
wrote of him: ‘“ My father looked up to Mr. Cowie as to a 
being of a superior order, and even regarded him as a special 
gift of Divine Providence to the district in which he laboured. 
His visits to Millseat were not infrequent, and I can well 
remember the freedom of his communications, the kindness 
of his dispositions and the urbanity of his manners. . . . Mr. 
Cowie was a person in all respects original. He had no 
competitor, no equal in the north of Scotland. He was a 
man of genius, bold and fearless in all his movements, and 
in his feelings of charity and liberality half a century at least 
before the ecclesiastics of his day. . . . In the pulpit Mr. 
Cowie was truly great. His appearance was that of dignified 
simplicity. He could declaim and he could be pathetic. 
His discourses partook of the colloquial. He had studied 
human nature, and he knew how to approach it at every 
avenue. The power he had over an audience was great 
beyond description. He could make them smile or weep. 
His appeal to the conscience was unceremonious and direct. 
He never lost sight of the great theme of the pulpit. All 
things were by him counted loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord. He was a stern reprover 
of sin, but he melted with tenderness over the sinner, beseech- 
ing him to be reconciled unto God. I have seen hundreds 
dissolved in tears under his ministry, and I have wept from 
pure sympathy when I was too young to understand the 
message.” } 

These being his characteristics, Cowie’s first care was to 
build up his people in the faith and knowledge of the gospel. 


‘Dr. John Morison, Trevor Chapel, Brompton, London, Memoir 
of his Father, pp. 75-78. 
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He was not the “ Mr. Cowie”’ of George Macdonald’s Alec 
Forbes, though in the exercise of his gracious ministry 
he might have sat for the picture of the preacher in The 
Deserted Village. But he was as well “‘ the reverend cham- 
pion ”’ of causes other than those which engaged the interest 
of Goldsmith’s model pastor. When in 1795, for instance, 
the London Missionary Society was formed, Cowie was 
amongst the first in Scotland to identify himself with the 
catholicity of its basis, the soundness of its policy, and the 
method of its operations. On roth March, 1796, a meeting 
was held in his manse to consider the propriety of forming 
a branch in Huntly. At this meeting means were taken to 
engage the interest of as many evangelical ministers and 
Christians as possible throughout the district, and in Sep- 
tember following a branch was formally constituted. It 
was agreed that a meeting for prayer for the revival of 
religion at home, and for the more easy diffusion of mis- 
sionary intelligence, should be held on the first Monday of 
every month; and such was the zeal of all concerned, and 
such, too, the response of those to whom they appealed,. 
that during the first year of its operations the branch was: 
able to remit over {100 to the parent society. It was a large: 
sum for the time and for the district, but, as has been shown 
again and again in the history of the Church, money to main- 
tain and extend its varied agencies is rarely beyond the 
resources of a gracious willingness. Are not the only 
unexhausted teinds, indeed, those of Christian liberality ? 
It was John Leslie, whose memoir Cowie subsequently 
wrote, who first broached the idea of this missionary society. 
For several years he had been in correspondence with men, 
who were well informed as to the progress of the gospel in 
different countries of the world. In this way he came to 
know about the great meeting at which the London Mis- 
sionary Society had been inaugurated. It must have 
gladdened his heart, therefore, when he found his minister 
as enthusiastic as himself about the formation of the pro- 
posed branch; and when it became an accomplished fact, 
and Huntly betimes sent not only money but men like 
William Milne (‘‘ whose morning star often found him where 
6 
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the evening star had left him—on his knees’’)? to the 
foreign field, one can well imagine how great their mutual 
joy would be. But this was not all that gladdened their 
hearts. It was in the Missionary Society that the proposal 
originated to start Sabbath Schools; and, again, most 
likely, John Leslie was the moving spirit. An able man, of 
large intelligence, warm sympathies, and Nathanael-like 
spirit, he had nevertheless a modest estimate of his own 
gifts ; and it was with much reluctance that he was induced 
to accept the position of teacher-superintendent. But he 
had Cowie’s whole-hearted support from the first, and, in 
actual experience of the work, his diffidence disappeared. 
A beginning was made in the town, and by 17098 “‘ there were 
twelve schools in and around Huntly, with thirty teachers, 
all members, of Cowie’s congregation, and 800 scholars, con- 
sisting of children and young people, and upwards of 1000 
adult hearers. . . . For more than twenty years they were 
the only Sunday Schools in Huntly, and for a much longer 
period the only ones in the country around.’ ? In these 
schools Cowie attached great importance to the repetition 
of Scripture texts or “ proofs’ by the scholars. Taking his 
place in front of the pulpit, he leaned upon his staff, a scarlet 
handkerchief thrown over his head, and wept often all the 
time to hear the boys bring so many proofs. As his diary 
records: ‘‘ In attending the Sabbath evening schools in the 
chapel, I found things which I did not find before. The 
scholars gave many proofs from Scripture of the evil of the 
sin of pride. I felt a power attending the repetition of so 
many Scriptures, to which I had been too much a stranger 
hitherto. I saw, by a kind of spiritual intuition, that man 
is an accountable creature, and that there was a fault, wrong, 
or evilin sin. This did not arise from any process of reason- 
ing, but appeared self-evident ; and that our minds were so 
made that we could not but think so. I felt this strongly 
and powerfully, and that it was just with God to put away 
sin and sinners from Him or to punish it. I also felt a love 
to, and approbation of, that work of God, whereby He 
? Philip, Life and Opinions of Dr. William Mune, p. to. 
® Missionary Kirk, p. 73; Cowie, Memoir of John Leslie, p. 13. 
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punishes sin, and my heart loved His doing so. I saw it to 
be a desirable part of God’s character.” And again: “ This 
night, in the school, an immense number of texts were 
repeated, upon man’s being in a state of sin, and on salvation 
by Christ. These were attended with so much power to my 
soul, that it revived the experience of my early years, when 
I commonly thought the Bible the plainest and sweetest of 
all books, and I used to say, ‘ That the waters tasted sweetest 
at the fountain.’ In these instances I found a power attend- 
ing the repetition of the Scriptures in the schools, beyond 
anything that has hitherto attended sermons, or even meet- 
ings, for this long time back. I know it was from God, by 
its power and light, and its turning my natural notions 
upside down.” + 

Missionary Societies and Sunday Schools have now found 
their natural home within all the churches, the latter even 
are regarded as suitable means of Socialist’ propaganda. 
But, in the last decade of the eighteenth century, both were 
more or less suspect. In the Established Church General 
Assembly of 1796 a motion was carried, notwithstanding 
Dr. John Erskine’s “ Rax me that Bible”’ episode, to the 
effect that ‘to spread abroad the knowledge of the gospel 
among barbarous and heathen nations seems to be highly 
preposterous, in so far as it anticipates, nay, it even reverses, 
the order of nature.’’ And, in the non-Established churches, 
there was not anything like unanimity of opinion as regards 
the matter. Within twenty years of the Secession, it is true, 
occasional preachers were sent to America and the Far West, 
when they could be ill-spared at home, and refusal to accept 
such commissions was promptly punished by suspension of 
licence. But organised and sustained operations on any 
wide scale were, as yet, far beyond its power. It was a 
Secession minister, however, Dr. Alexander Waugh, of Albany 
Chapel, London, who drafted the constitution of the London 
Missionary Society, the founding of which gave the impetus 
to the formation of affiliated or independent societies in 
different parts of the country. What divided the Anti- 


1 Evangelical Magazine (1811), p. 124. 
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Burgher Synod was not the vital question of Christian 
obligation towards the heathen world, but the non-eccle- 
siastical character of the societies formed to initiate and 
carry on the work. What to some was catholic in their 
constitution was to others latitudinarian. For a year or two 
the majority of the Synod favoured the latter view, and 
were adverse to their recognition; but there was always a 
decided minority who protested against any such curtailment 
of their Christian liberty. When the matter was sent down 
for the consideration of Sessions, Huntly and Keith, as might 
have been expected, were amongst the strong remonstrants. 
In the end, one is pleased to record that deputies from the 
London Missionary Society were freely admitted to many 
Secession pulpits, and, when they came, they were never 
sent empty away. Sabbath Schools, again, which were 
almost contemporaneous in their origin with Missionary 
Societies, and which in the beginning, as we have seen, were 
largely attended by adults as well as children and young 
people, were specially objectionable to the Established 
Church. An attempt was made, indeed, to invoke the law 
for their suppression. But as this did not succeed, some 
Presbyteries tried to impose their veto. The teachers in 
Banffshire, for instance, were summoned before one of these 
to answer for their misconduct ;! but, on the advice of Cowie, 
they declined to appear. All Seceders, however, were not 
so advanced as he. Amongst the objectors to Sunday 
Schools there were some worthy men who had-a high sense 
of parental obligation, and they feared to countenance any 
movement that, in their opinion, seemed likely to relax it. 
That this fear was entirely groundless may not be too posi- 
tively affirmed. Were parents always all that they ought 
to be, the position taken by such men would have been 
largely unassailable. But when it was notoriously otherwise, 
what was Christian duty towards neglected children, all of 
whom had a claim on the Church by right of their baptism ? 
That was the question which many never fairly faced, and 
hence their hesitancy and narrowness of judgment. As is 


‘ Ross, History of Congregational Independency in Scotland, p. 68. 
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now known by their fruits, there can be no doubt that, as 
regards Sunday Schools as well as Missionary Societies, Cowie 
and his fellow-labourers had the larger vision, and, not being 
disobedient thereto, they reaped a rich spiritual reward. 

The supervision of such a net-work of preaching stations 
and schools and other agencies would have been more than 
enough for most men. But Cowie was not an ordinary man, 
and, like his prototype of Craigdam, he itinerated far and 
wide. His theory, as expounded at length in his Dissenters’ 
Guide, was that “a gospel minister ought to be a person of 
universal knowledge, and every good preacher an universal 
preacher.”” But on his evangelistic tours he, like George 
Whitefield and other great preachers ancient and modern, 
accommodated his theory to his circumstances, and dis- 
coursed again and again on his favourite themes. 


Up by Tough and down by Towie, 
‘Twas aye the wifie and her bowie ; 
And through by Keig and Tullynessle, 
*Twas still the wifie and her vessel ; 
Syne Rhynie, Cabrach, and Strathdon, 
Aye, aye he preached the wifie on. 


In these doggerel lines some rhymster has hit off Cowie’s 
partiality for Elisha’s multiplying of the oil in the widow’s 
cruse. But whether he brought out of his treasury things 
new or old, the common people heard him gladly, and the 
verdict of the sermon-tasters among them was this: “ Mr. 
Cooie o’ Huntly on black natur’, and Mr. Broon o’ Cragdam 
on the love of Christ, and they canna be dung.” ! 

But his breadth of sympathy, independence of judgment, 
moral fearlessness, spiritual passion, and irrepressible energy, 
combined as they were in a strongly marked individuality, 
were bound sooner or later to bring Cowie into collision with 
the courts of a church which had to maintain a more than 
ordinarily stern struggle for denominational existence, and 
to bear the brunt of not a few of those doctrinal and eccle- 
siastical controversies which have issued in the larger liberty 
of to-day. As early as 1782, accordingly, he was charged 


1 Excelled. 
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with having gone to hear a minister of the Relief Church one 
Sabbath afternoon when his own people wanted sermon. 
In admitting fault in this case, he said that it had been his 
fixed principle, for at least seven years, to hear ministers of 
different denominations, that being, in his view, the surest 
way of being informed as to their principles. Nothing more 
serious than a caution followed at this time. But it was 
different when James Haldane, who had begun to move 
Scotland by his evangelistic appeals, came to Huntly, and 
was received by Cowie as a man after his own heart. 

“Of all the influences,” said Dr. Lindsay Alexander in 
1851, ‘“‘ which have been operating upon our people during 
the half-century just closed, none, perhaps, has been more 
powerful and extensive in all its bearings than that which 
commenced when God touched the heart of James Haldane 
with evangelic fire, and sent him from secular occupations 
to the streets and highways of his native country to proclaim 
to his fellow-men ‘the unsearchable riches of Christ.’ It 
needed such a man to accomplish such a work as he had to 
undertake. Men educated in the retirement of colleges, men 
of timid, sensitive, or delicate tastes and temperament, men 
infirm of purpose or hesitating in action, would have been 
bent and scattered before the storm which interest and 
prejudice, and the old hatred of the human heart to all that 
is earnest in religious life, everywhere stirred up against the 
itinerant preachers. It needed a man who had been trained 
amid scenes of danger and of strife, and whose spirit was 
accustomed to rise with opposition, to encounter and brave 
the tempest. Such a man was found in James Haldane. 
The habits he had acquired at sea, in battling with the 
elements and with the untamed energy of rude and fearless 
men, stood him in good stead when called to contend for 
liberty of speech and worship in opposition to the bigoted 
and tyrannical measures of those who would fain have 
swallowed up alive the authors of the new system. He was 
not a man to quail before priestly intolerance or magisterial 
frowns. Dignified in manner, commanding in speech, fear- 
less in courage, unhesitating in action, he everywhere met 
the rising storm with the boldness of a British sailor and the 
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courtesy of a British gentleman, as well as with the upright- 
ness and unoffensiveness of a true Christian. To the brethren 
who were associated with him he was a pillar of strength in 
the hour of trial ; while, upon those who sought to put down 
their efforts by force or ridicule, it is hard to say whether 
the manly dignity of his bearing or the blameless purity of 
his conduct produced the more powerful effect in paralysing 
their opposition, when he did not succeed in winning their 
applause.” 1 

Nor was Robert Haldane’s evangelistic zeal a whit less 
pronounced than that of his younger brother, and it was of 
wider range. For three years he served in the Royal Navy, 
and might have risen to high position there. But the 
excitement caused by the French Revolution roused him to 
serious thought ; and betimes, moved by the self-sacrifice of 
William Carey, he projected a great mission to India of which 
Benares, its most sacred city, was to be the headquarters. 
To meet the heavy outlay which the enterprise involved, he 
decided to sell the beautiful Airthrey estate of which he was 
the proprietor. But the directors of the East India Company 
interposed their veto, and the project had to be reluctantly 
abandoned. India’s loss, however, was to be Scotland’s 
gain. Robert Haldane was in full sympathy with his 
brother’s plan of operations for circulating the gospel at 
home; and their joint work for Scotland (aggressive always, 
controversial often), countenanced as it was by Charles 
Simeon, John Newton, and Rowland Hill, is one of the 
romances of modern evangelism. But Robert Haldane went 
farther afield. In concert with Zachary Macaulay, father of 
the historian, who was then Governor of Sierra Leone, he 
brought to this country a contingent of West African boys 
and girls to be trained for Christian service in their own 
land. When the victory of Waterloo opened up Europe 
again to travellers, he was led, providentially as he believed, 
to Geneva. Geneva, “‘ the Thermopyle of Protestantism,” 
had fallen upon evil times spiritually. “ Pale Christianity, 
with Christ expunged,” 2 was what was taught and preached 


1 Haldane, Lives of R. and J. Haldane, p. 201. 
2 Constance Naden. 
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in the city of Calvin, Farel, and Beza. It was Robert 
Haldane’s privilege, notwithstanding violent opposition, to 
revivify the dry bones; and Merle D’Aubigne, Frederick 
Monod, and Caesar Malan, all of whom acknowledged him 
as the father of their faith, were amongst the fruits of his 
patient labours. At Montauban, again, where Napoleon had 
established a French Theological Protestant Faculty, a like 
need and a like success awaited him. At first, indeed, he 
was regarded as “a disastrous meteor,” but during his two 
years’ residence in the old Huguenot stronghold his work 
“became a landmark in the history of the Protestant 
Churches.” ! Returning to Scotland in 1819, he resumed 
the varied activities he had left, and even added to their 
number. For his was a fully consecrated life. With purse 
and speech and pen he was munificent in his service of every 
good cause. Whatsoever his hand found to do, he did it 
with his might ; with what result, the Day alone will declare. 

It was in the autumn of 1797 that James Haldane, retired 
East India captain, in blue coat with front facings, in pow- 
dered hair and pigtail, as was the fashion of the period, paid 
the first of several evangelistic visits to Huntly. As Cowie 
did not think that any honest pastor had anything to fear 
from the friendly service of such a man, he readily granted 
him the use of his church. In deference, however, to the 
known prejudices of some of his brethren, he did not attend 
his first meeting. But, sitting at an open window in the 
manse, which was contiguous to the church, he heard all 
that was said. The text was John v. 28, 29: ‘‘ Marvel not 
at this: for the hour is coming, in the which all that are in 
the graves shall hear His voice, And shall come forth; 
they that have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and 
they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation.” 
So pleased was Cowie with the rich evangelical flavour of the 
address, that in the evening he cast prudence to the winds, 
and boldly took his place beside the great evangelist. With- 
out hesitation he acknowledged that Mr. Haldane, unlicensed 
preacher though he was, “ carried his credentials with him ; ” 


* Haldane, Lives of R. and J. Haldane, p. 480. 
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indeed, such was the earnestness and unction with which the 
missionar spoke that he made him feel “‘ as if he could never 
‘again ascend his own pulpit stairs.”” In a long letter to the » 
Missionary Magazine he confessed that “ though he had 
been little short of thirty years a minister, had heard many 
excellent preachers, and had laid his hand on many heads, 
he had very seldom heard anything so much to his satisfac- 
tion, and nothing that could exceed Mr. Haldane’s dis- 
‘courses.’ To the same publication he sent a vigorous 
defence of the principles and plans of “‘ The Society for Pro- 
pagating the Gospel at Home,” the object of which was by 
means of itinerants and catechists to supply the means of 
grace where these were deficient ; and when Robert Haldane 
established his seminary in Edinburgh for the training of 
‘such men, Cowie sent four of his spiritual children to the 
first class. , 

There was thus the most intimate fellowship and practical 
sympathy between him and the men whose work and 
methods were long regarded with much suspicion, and at 
times with marked disapproval, both by the Established and 
non-Established Churches. For this, in the beginning at all 
events, the evangelists themselves were not without blame. 
On their first northern tour, James Haldane and his com- 
panions disclaimed any design of making people dissatisfied 
with their ministers; but when, nevertheless, they attended 
a church in the morning, and later in the day, as at Kirrie- 
muir, Kirkwall, and Thurso, told the people that what they 
heard was not the gospel, they were only fomenting prejudice 
which was already strong, and making successful appeal 
next to impossible. Fortunately, the serious nature of the 
mistake was recognised, and ere entering upon their second 
tour they took care to-intimate their intention to adopt a dif- 
ferent line of conduct from that which they formerly pursued, 
in animadverting upon the sermons of particular ministers. 
““We are resolved,” they add, “to confine ourselves in 
our intended journey to the declaration of what we consider 
as the truth of God, without making personal remarks on 


1 November, 1797. 
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any individual.’ ! It was a wise resolve, but in many cases 
the mischief had been already done. 

Discounting all this, however, it does seem strange at 
this time of day that the Presbytery of Aberdeen (which was 
formed out of Elgin on 1st May, 1782, and included all the 
congregations east of the Spey) should have deemed it neces- 
sary to call their brother to account for offences so venial. 
Cowie was not the only Anti-Burgher minister who had given 
James Haldane and his colleagues facilities for prosecuting 
their mission. In several places they were received as cor- 
dially as they had been received in Huntly. But not content 
with this, Cowie constituted himself their champion, and 
was aggressively active in their defence. In presbyterial 
conference he continued to maintain his right of attending 
the ministrations of preachers beyond his. own communion, 
and also the right of qualified,? though unlicensed, persons 
of respectable character and sound principles to preach 
the Gospel. In all the circumstances it was therefore 
decided to refer the matter to the Synod, he and others 
being “recommended to act with caution as to the things 
which may be supposed to give offence or mar the peace 
and comfort of brethren, and all possible forbearance and 
tenderness towards people to be shown in the meantime.” 
When the Synod met in May, 1799, it adhered substanti- 
ally to its decision of the previous year, which condemned 
lay-preaching and promiscuous communion, and, having 
regard to the mode in which they were conducted, gave 
a very modified pronouncement as to Sabbath Schools. 
As Cabrach, Keith, and Aberdeen congregations had sent 
up strong representations against that decision, the com- 
motion caused by its confirmation was intensified, and 
over the whole district in consequence feeling ran high, 
On 24th June the Presbytery cited Cowie to appear at 
Peterhead on 15th July. He did not answer the citation ; 
and part of the reason may perhaps have been that, less 
than a fortnight before, and notwithstanding the decision 
of Synod, he had received Rowland Hill as cordially as he 


‘ Haldane, Lives of R. and J. Haldane, pp. 158, 195. 
* Both the Haldanes were trained University men. 
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had received James Haldane. He was cited to Aberdeen 
for 2Ist August, but again he failed to appear. Not caring 
to go to the extreme limit of their power apparently, the 
Presbytery had decided to refer the case once more to the 
Synod, but of his own motion Cowie appeared at a meeting 
held at Keith on 9th October. The minute of Synod having 
been read, he was asked if he had attended the ministrations 
of Episcopal and Independent and unlicensed preachers. He 
declined to answer the question as thus put, because he 
would thereby be accusing himself, and because he considered 
the terms Episcopal and Independent as nicknames, designed 
to blacken the character of innocent and worthy men. He 
voluntarily admitted, however, that he had heard Messrs. 
Haldane and Hill; and he said further that ‘‘ he considered 
the conduct of the Synod as a species of persecution, and as 
going with the General Assembly in their opposition to a 
great work of God.”. Upon further dealing with him, in 
order to get satisfaction, he said, “‘I am not ripe to make 
any acknowledgment at present,’’ and abruptly left the 
Court. “ After long deliberation,” so runs the minute, “ it 
was moved that the Presbytery, finding that Mr. Cowie had 
attended the ministrations of what are called the Missionary 
Preachers, that he refused to give any satisfaction for his 
disorderly and offensive conduct, and. that by abruptly 
leaving the Court he prevented further dealing with him 
about those matters referred to in the Synod’s minute, and 
about reports concerning various pieces of his conduct, and 
finally considering the instructions of Synod which at their 
last meeting they gave to this Presbytery concerning their 
procedure in this affair, do suspend him from the exercise of 
his ministry, and appoint him to be summoned to the Synod 
at their next meeting.’’ Notwithstanding this edict of sus- 
pension, Cowie carried on his work as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and in so doing he had the sympathy of many beyond 
his own congregation. When the case came finally before 
the Synod on 25th April, 1800, Cowie’s state of health was 


1 Hill addressed an audience of 2000 at Huntly, and one of 400 
or 500 at Keith on the following day. 
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such that he could not travel to Edinburgh, but he sent a 
paper in which there was rather more “ black natur’”’ than 
might have been looked for in so good a man. To quote the 
minute of Synod: ‘‘A paper, subscribed by Mr. Cowie, 
addressed to the Synod, was given in and read, wherein he 
says that his infirm state of health did not permit him to 
undertake a journey to Edinburgh ; but which was found, 
inter alia, to contain the following opprobrious charges : 
While he writes, he is waiting until he see the General 
Associate Synod part roads with the General Assembly, 
with whom they have been in such close communion in their 
acts and public proceedings since autumn, 1796. He is 
waiting until he be able to give back a few more of these 
gentlemen whom you have given us for ministers in this 
your outpost north of the Grampian hills, where you com- 
monly send the south country’s leavings. These by their 
novel schemes have raised all the dust that has been in this 
Presbytery (we have returned you a tolerable number from 
our district during a few years past). Thus, if Providence 
should spare him, he hopes to be able to accommodate 
matters with the remainder, and even with the reverend 
Synod, on reasonable terms.’ In the second edition of his 
Dissenters’ Guide, published in this year of hot controversy 
(1799), Cowie says: ‘““I have expunged some sentences, and 
softened a number of expressions where there was too much 
asperity in the style.” It is a pity that this wholesome 
self-criticism did not control the writing of his letter to the 
Synod. Its aspersions were altogether unworthy of himself, 
and his contemptuous treatment of Presbytery and Supreme 
Court could have but one issue. “ After a long time em- 
ployed in deliberations,” therefore, we are not surprised that 
‘““a motion was made that the Synod, finding that all the 
grounds on which the Presbytery of Aberdeen suspended 
Mr. Cowie are still existing, and considering the additional 
offensive conduct with which he is chargeable, particularly 
in contemning the sentence of suspension, and in his letter 
just now read in Synod, they should presently depose him.” 
And, accordingly, he was deposed and excommunicated with 
the lesser excommunication, the sentence being intimated to 
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the congregation on 18th May by his old fellow-student at 
the Hall, the Rev. William: Mitchell, of Clola. 

We have travelled a long way ecclesiastically since this 
sentence was pronounced, and may not judge 1800 by 1922. 
But, on a dispassionate review of all the available evidence, 
it is difficult to see how the Synod could have acted otherwise. 
Apart altogether from the views in question, no Church even 
now would condone any deliberate flouting of its discipline, 
and it was for repeated disregard of discipline that in the 
end Cowie was deposed. Behind this disregard, indeed, 
there was the intensity with which he held his views on lay- 
preaching and other matters, and the obligation he felt to 
promulgate them. But, in the circumstances of the time, 
the liberty he claimed the right to exercise compromised the 
position and testimony of his Church. By conviction, the 
Anti-Burghers were high Churchmen of a very pronounced 
type. They believed in a fully trained, duly called, and 
presbyterially ordained ministry ; they were devotees, more- 
over, of the Presbyterian order of church government ; and, 
as far as the claims of fixed pastorates would allow, they 
were in favour of, and gave themselves to, itinerant evan- 
gelism. When, therefore, the Haldanes and their associates, 
who preached no other gospel than they did, proceeded to 
to set up tabernacles and chapels and training seminaries in 
furtherance of their aims, all of which, till his adoption of 
Baptist views, were largely aided where they were not wholly 
supported by Robert Haldane, it became clear that a new 
denomination was in course of formation. This, indeed, was. 
not the original design of the enterprise. The Haldanes 
would have been content to do the work of evangelists, and 
to leave the adjustment of denominational connection to 
individual preference. But the growingly strong desire of 
their followers for a fellowship of believers only and for 
unrestricted congregational autonomy, in a manner com- 
pelled separate organisation. This, of course, could not 
escape the notice of other churches. As Dr. John Jamieson, 
of Scottish Dictionary fame, said in an open letter to Rowland 
Hill: ‘‘A new church ‘is in fact originated. You may 
call it the Union Church. But its unity is founded on the 
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introduction of disunion into other churches.” 1 In self- 
defence, these churches in their turn were thrust into an 
attitude of antagonism ; and if, during a period of conflicting 
testimonies and methods, things were said and done on both 
sides which the bigotry of breadth, not less than the bigotry 
of narrowness, had need to merge in a wiser tolerance, that 
is only another way of saving that the opposing parties were 
not angels but men. “In the end, so far as the schemes of 
the Haldanes involved a new system of ecclesiastical polity, 
they signally failed.”’? As Robert Haldane himself ad- 
mitted: “‘ Great good was done by itinerating, but we were 
permitted for a time to attach too much importance to some 
things connected with church order, and whether it was that 
we were not worthy, or whatever was the cause, our efforts 
to restore apostolic churches and primitive Christianity were 
unsuccessful.’ But not, therefore, was the movement 
without result. If modern Scottish Congregationalism was 
its legitimate ecclesiastical successor, its best fruit was 
probably the spiritual impulse it gave to all the churches in 
Scotland, and for this there is abiding and abundant cause 
to thank God. 

When apprised of the Synod’s decision, Cowie said: 
“This is not the first time that I have been excommunicated 
by men, and I richly deserve to be for ever excommunicated 
by Him whom I have offended more than any other; but 
instead of frowning upon me when the world have, He meets 
me in love, as He did my brother the blind man of old.’ It 
need hardly be said that the immediate effect of his deposition 
was greatly to increase his popularity and influence. His 
congregation left with him almost in a body, and for five 
growingly fruitful years it was possible to have a “ greet ” 
or a “‘ sweat ”’ with him in the “ Missionar Kirk of Huntly.” 
A worthy widow woman once said to Rainy, when he was 
in Huntly: “Oh, Mr. Rainy, preaching is sair chainged 
since I min’ ; often in Mr. Cowie’s day ye widna hae seen a 
dry e’e in the kirk.” 


' Remarks on his Journal, p. 87. 
* Haldane, Lives of R. and J. Haldane, p. 230. 
> Ibid., p. 628. 
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So long as he remained its minister, the new church, 
though subsequently named Congregational, was conducted 
practicajly on the lines of the old. It was rumoured, indeed, 
that when the heat generated by the controversy with 
Presbytery and Synod subsided somewhat, Cowie regretted 
that he had pushed things to such an extreme. If there 
was any truth in this rumour, his regret was doubtless 
shared by those whom ecclesiastical necessity compelled 
to depose him, as it certainly has been long since by their 
‘successors, 

For about a year before he died the now Independent 
minister suffered much both in body and mind. He could 
take but little comfort from his past experience, he said, in 
any period of his life without the present vigorous exercise 
of grace, and such was his agony on one occasion when 
speaking of the fearful state of formal professors that his 
wife had to leave the room. But light broke’ through the 
darkness ere the end. ‘‘I am well,” he said, “‘ all is now 
settled ; my only remaining wish is to be relieved from this 
prison, this state of inactivity, and to be present with the 
Lord.’ A second shock of apoplexy was followed by inflam- 
matory asthma, and when, a week later, on 4th April, 1806, 
release carne, he left behind him a name which the wide 
district served by the “ Glamour ”’ and the “ Wan Water ”’ 
will not willingly let die. 

His wife, who had been his devoted and efficient helper 
both in sunshine and shower, survived him rather more than 
ten years. Of the frugal stipend she was a marvellous 
manager, and she had need to be, for in business matters 
Cowie himself was but a child. In her daily visits to the 
homes of the poor and ailing, she proved a mother to many. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that not a little of 
Cowie’s extensive usefulness was due to her unfailing tact 
and graciousness. ‘A highly devotional spirit without the 


1“ One year, I recollect, he tattened and killed one of his cows, 
in order to sell cheap beef. The person who bought the fore-legs 
brought back the largest bones, and asked if it was fair to pay for 
so much bone? The worthy minister gave flesh for it at once, as 
only fair.’’—Philip, Life of Dr. Milne, p. 26. 
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smallest tincture of enthusiasm,’’ ! she suffered much in the 
last two years of her life, but amid all she was sustained by 
‘a hope that was full of immortality.” ? 

A few years after Cowie’s death there was some prospect 
of his people returning to the church which had been all but 
shattered by his deposition. But the terms laid down by 
the Presbytery were too stringent for the great majority of 
the new congregation. They accordingly became Congrega- 
tionalists, though a certain number at this time resumed 
their connection with the Secession. Even with this addi- 
tion the old church had a great struggle. Between Cowie’s 
deposition and the ordination of the next minister there was. 
a vacancy of not less than fifteen years. The congregation’s 
first choice had been Robert Morison, father of Dr. James. 
Morison, but the Synod appointed him to Bathgate. A 
second and a third choice met with a like result, so that it was. 
not till roth May, 1815, that James Miller, from Haddington, 
was settled in the charge. Under him and a succession of 
able ministers the congregation continued to fill a niche of 
its own in the community ; but it never really recovered the 
place it had under Cowie, and in January, 1917, it united 
with the old Free Church of the town under the name of 
Huntly United Free Church. 


EXCERPTS FROM “‘ DISSENTERS’ GUIDE.”’ 


“Tt is sometimes the case that they who have their religion by 
generation have it not by regeneration.”’ 

““We have heard of a young man’s courting of a wife in borrowed’ 
clothes ; so it sometimes is with preachers who court a call.” 

“As most of our reading preachers in the Church are thought 
to be thieves, I wish they would steal good sermons, and not murder: 
them in the reading.” 

“No man is born with a head full of divinity.” 

“The best preachers are not always very popular, and never but 
when they have some of those trifling accomplishments that are. no: 
way essential to good sense or real religion.” 

“If he (a preacher) be shy of converse with persons that can 
speak sense to him, he is either a blockhead or a hypocrite.”’ 

“ To some a lively forwardness, which they think speaks earnest-. 


‘In sense of ill-regulated or misdirected religious emotion. 
* Evangelical Magazine and Missionary Chronicle, January, 1817.. 
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ness, and to others a sing-song way, which they think speaks serious- 
ness, is most acceptable.” 

“The gospel is a great mystery, scarcely to be learned but by 
experience ; and as there is a form of godliness, so there is a form 
of knowledge, without the power of either.” 

“ An humorist is no great character for a Divine in the pulpit 
or out of it.” 

As to choosing a pastor: “To sum up all: Never call any man 
for a few hearings. Never be over-fond of a popular man: woe to 
him of whom all men (i.e., the giddy multitude) speak well. Never 
call any man for his personal appearance, or his delivery, or for any 
of those talents that do not reach the conscience or tend to improve 
the heart. Never call a negligent man or a trifler, nor one of whose 
prudence or piety you stand in doubt. 

“ But study to choose a man of ability and universal knowledge, 
with a distinct articulate voice that all can hear and understand ; 
who appears to speak from experience, and to be fully master of his 
subject ; who unites the doctrinal with the practical, the information 
of the judgment with the improvement of the heart. Choose one 
who is grave in the pulpit, and improving in conversation ; who has 
religion much at heart, and studies to promote the power of it im 
the world ; and whose walk exemplifies his sermons. Choose one, 
who is humble, not dastardly ; decent in apparel, but not gaudy >. 
one who appears truly sincere and single, yet far from imprudence ;- 
and one who appears to be equally acquainted with men as with, 
books. In fine, choose one who appears to exercise a single dependence. 
on God, and to be given to prayer. In such alone you will have 
comfort ; and in such, unless it be your own fault, you will not miss 
Gan 


ANDREW YOUNG (1777-1785). 


After Mr. Cowie was appointed to Huntly and Culsalmond, 
in 1775, Grange and Keith had their first experience of a 
vacancy. Asa preparatory step to their electing a minister 
and some elders, they petitioned the Presbytery “ that a day 
of public fasting and humiliation before the Lord might be 
observed in the congregation.”” Mr. Cowie assisted in this 
solemn exercise, and on 10th June he was appointed to 
moderate in a call. On 3rd July it issued in favour of 
Andrew Young, probationer, Eaglesham; but when the 
Presbytery met, three weeks later, to consider it, they 
“found, in course of reasoning, that the callers had no view 
to the said Mr. Young when they sought the moderation, 
but to another, and that they had not had access to hear 
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Mr. Young at their own place, but only transiently in the 
neighbourhood.” The Presbytery were, therefore, “ of 
opinion that they had acted too precipitately in the matter, 
or shown too much fickleness, and therefore unanimously 
agreed to lay aside the call.’ Mr. Clarke, of Boghole, was 
appointed to preach at Keith, and intimate the Presbytery’s 
displeasure with the conduct of the congregation. Nothing 
daunted though thus rebuked, the people made a second 
application for moderation three months Jater; but it was 
deferred by the Presbytery, and it was not till 8th January, 
1777, that it was granted. On the twenty-second day of the 
same month, Mr. Cowie preached at Grange, and Mr. Young 
was again called. On 12th February the call was sustained. 
The usual trials were delivered partly at Huntly on 16th 
April, and partly at Thurso on 12th September, without 
any untoward happenings. After these leisurely proceedings 
the ordination took place at Keith on 12th November ; and, 
to show how far scattered Secession charges still were, the 
ministers present were William Bennet, Forres, Moderator 
of Presbytery ; Henry Clarke, Boghole ; Patrick Buchanan, 
Nigg; Thomas Duncan, Elgin; Wiailliam Mitchell, Clola ; 
and George Cowie, Huntly. Mr. Cowie preached and presided 
in the ordination, and Mr. Mitchell delivered the closing 
sermon. The Presbytery having returned to the “ Manse,” 
where it had met in the forenoon, and having, inter alia, 
sanctioned the disjunction of the society at Aberdeen from 
Craigdam, and its erection into a charge (the Belmont Street 
of two years hence), Mr. Young signified his willingness to 
subscribe the answers given “in the place of worship,” and 
his name was added to the roll. 

The manse to which reference is thus made was in all 
likelihood a hired house, and it may have been that small 
cottage in Land Street on the site of which Erskine House 
(bought by the Rev. Andrew Kennedy, of whom more here- 
after), renamed The Cliffords, now stands. This cottage, at 
any rate, was formally conveyed to the managers of the 
congregation on 8th July, 1791, but for years before this the » 
ministers had lived init. As to the original place of worship, _ 
a tradition lingers that it was situated somewhere about 
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Bridge Street, but at this distance of time verification is 
impossible. 

Immediately after his ordination Mr. Young set himself 
with zeal to organise the congregation, but the task was by 
no means easy. While the Presbytery were deliberating 
whether they would grant a moderation or not, John Wesley 
paid his third visit to Keith in the summer of 1776. 
By this time a small society in his connection had been 
formed, and was “in a fair way of increasing. But,” his 
Journal continues, “‘ they were just now in danger of losing 
their preaching-house, the owner being determined to sell 
it. I saw but one way to secure it for them, which was to 
buy it myself. So (who would have thought it ?) I bought 
an estate of two houses, a yard, a garden, with three acres 
of good land. But he told me flat, ‘ Sir, I will take no less 
for it than sixteen pounds ten shillings, to be paid part now, 
part at Michaelmas, and the residue next May.’’’1 The 
terms of payment were not onerous, and meanwhile Mr. 
Gordon, the minister of the parish, received Wesley with _ 
great kindness, and placed his “ kirk at his service.” In 
1779 the tireless evangelist was again in the town, and 
preached in the kirk, “ one of the largest I have seen in the 
kingdom, but very ruinous,” as also twice on the Market 
‘Leys. Methodism had thus its chance in Keith, and, when 
in Aberdeen in 1782, Wesley was pleased to learn that “ the 
flame begins to kindle even at poor dull Keith.” 2 But, as 
in the case of the Salvation Army at a much later time, the 
flame soon ceased to burn. In its beginnings, however, it 
is conceivable that Methodism may have attracted some who 
might otherwise have joined the Secession. But, be that as 
it may, it must have been difficult under any circumstances 
to supervise a congregation whose two sections were eight 
miles apart, with the roads between them in the condition 
described in our first chapter. ‘‘ I know not,” says Wesley, 
“how we could have got thither (Banff to Keith) had not 
Lady Bamff sent us through that miserable road with four 
stout horses.’ 2 What could be done, however, was done. 


' Journal, Standard Edition, vi., p. 108. 2 Monel On BSc 
3 Ibid., p. 505. 
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As there was but one elder in Grange and another in Keith 
when Mr. Young commenced his ministry, an immediate 
addition was made to the Session, and a further addition 
a year or two later. To these elders districts were assigned, 
and stringent rules were laid down for their guidance. As 
stringent were those which governed the admission of mem- 
bers and the administration of discipline, and the numerical 
growth of the congregation was therefore slow. 

But if even this were not to be arrested, it was felt that 
a more suitable place of worship must be provided in Keith. 
A very humble meeting-house had been built by the Grange 
contingent on the edge of the Heathery Bog at the foot of 
the Knock Hill; but, as the accompanying sketch shows, 
their brethren in the town were more ambitious. 


THE ANTI-BURGHER CHURCH. 


Built in 1780, in an obscure lane at the back of what is 
now the Old Manse, the church was not in itself a pretentious 
structure, but as compared with its neighbour in Grange it 
was. Its clumsy outside shutters suggest that Keith loons, 
like Fife laddies, were “ gangin’ fair mad to fling stanes and 
brak the lozens:”’ and that the window tax, of which 
“ Jupiter ’’ Carlyle made himself the redoubtable opponent, 
had been re-imposed. Douce without, the bigging was corre- 
spondingly douce within. As in most of the Secession 
churches of the time, the floor was earthen, with here and 
there a plank for the feet of the more dainty, and the walls 
were not a marked triumph of the plasterer’s art. There 
was no heat except in the pulpit, but the people in the pews 
were never cold. Altogether the new meeting-house, whose 
plan was probably borrowed from the cathedral church of 
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Craigdam, was nearly as great an architectural curiosity as 
its Established church contemporary, which is saying much. 
It may not have cost more than £160; but even so, it doubtless 
taxed the financial resources of its humble frequenters for 
many a day. Its “ pumphel”’! and ordinary seats in the 
area, with its little flat gallery in the west end, could accom- 
modate about 450 persons if they packed well, which they 
seldom required to do except on sacramental occasions. 
Then a “ tent” had to be erected on the not distant Market 
Leys (now the Seafield Park). 

Yet, as he himself acknowledges, it was in some such 
“poor temple—-rude, rustic, bare—no temple in the world 
more so,” that “tongues of authentic flame kindled what 
was best ”’ in Thomas Carlyle. And here, too, we doubt not, 
souls were born. “ Not many high, not many noble were 
called.” Poor and sometimes unlettered men they were; it 
is safe to say with John Wesley that “not a Silk coat was 
seen amongst them.’’ But, like Carlyle’s father, they lived 
earnest as well as toilsome lives, and their “‘ heavy-laden, 
patient, ever-attentive faces ”’ lit up when the sacred fire was 
kindled within them and their hearts were drawn out to 
God. 

The strain of passing to and fro between Grange and 
Keith in all weathers, aggravated as it may have been by 
anxiety as to congregational ways and means, soon began 
to tell upon Mr. Young’s constitution, which was not naturally 
robust, and on more than one occasion he was laid aside for 
a time. At length, on 14th December, 1785, Grange and 
Keith were constituted separate congregations; and Mr. 
Young, partly from considerations of health, and partly 
because he thought that Keith would have more attractions 
for a young man, willingly allowed the Presbytery to appoint 
him to Grange, where he laboured for the rest of his brief 
and faithful ministry. The Communion cups in use in 
Keith till 1899 bore his initials and the date, 1778. 

From 1785 to 1918 Grange was maintained as a separate 


1 Literally, a pen for cattle ; applied satirically to the laird’s pew, 
and to pews of like structure. 
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charge, during which, like Huntly, it was served by a succes- 
sion of faithful men. In the latter year it joined with the 
old Free Church congregation in the parish, the Whitehill 
Manse being retained as residence for the minister of the 
united congregation. 

But for this union, the Whitehill congregation would have 
reached its ter-jubilee on 13th February, 1921. It is within 
the writer’s knowledge that Mr. Gilbert, its last minister, 
contemplated writing a history of the congregation up to 
that date, and had been collecting materials for the purpose. 
This would have been an intensely interesting story, as he 
could have told it. But swift death has taken him from 
this labour of love, as well as from the people he served so 
well, and from the district for which he did so much. His 
way-going was no common loss, as this minute of Presbytery 
attests: “ With deep regret the Presbytery place on record 
their sense of the loss sustained by the sudden death of the 
Rev. Robert Erskine Gilbert, Whitehill Church, Grange. 
Ordained there in September, 1892, he had completed rather 
more than twenty-five years of faithful, efficient, and many- 
sided service. A thoughtful preacher, with a warm evan- 
gelical message, he went in and out amongst his people 
identifying himself with all their interests, and thereby won 
for himself their entire respect and whole-hearted affection. 
From first to last he took an active part in all the work of 
the Presbytery, and any special duty entrusted to him was 
conscientiously and ably performed. He was ever a willing 
and valued helper of his brethren. A capable business man 
and of great public spirit, his outlook on life and duty was 
large and generous; and in him accordingly education, tem- 
perance, other forms of social service, and every worthy cause 
had at all times a strong and unwearied supporter. Cut down 
as he was in the midst of his days and usefulness, we humbly 
bow to the inscrutable will of Him who doeth all things well, 
and we commend to the God of all comfort his widow and 
children and sorrowing flock, with the prayer that they may 
be kept in the faith and service, the love and hope, in which 
our lamented brother lived and died.” 
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EXCDIVACTS) 


A SON OF ZERUIAH. 


1778 (Nov. 22).—‘ Took into consideration the case of 
R P. -- who was reported to have been lately drinking to 
excess in a public-house, and in his own house some days after. He 
was called upon and examined relative to the affair, and acknowledged 
both facts—that in company with other two more and the landlady, 
nine bottles of ale warm were drunk at that time; and that, being 
for some days after under a severe flux, he was obliged to drink 
spirits, more than he thought was right or than he could well bear. . . . 
After hearing members, the Session came to this decision, to rebuke 
him before the Session, and intimate it to the congregation in Keith ; 
and the offender being called upon, the sentence was intimated to 
him, which he readily submitted to, and the rebuke was forthwith 
tendered to him.” 

1779 (Feb. 16).—-“‘ Compeared R P. , for the scandal of 
drunkenness as above, and for not attending ordinances. He was 
dealt with at great length, and as closely as possible; but was found 
quite unreasonable and inconsistent as to his abstaining from 
ordinances and as to the public intimation already made. And the 
question being put to him whether he intended to persist in that 
course of abstaining from ordinances, he answered he was resolved 
so to do unless a contrary intimation was made in public in order to 
clear his character ; and after telling him we had no cause to do so, 
and that if he continued his present course it was probable we would, 
after consulting the Presbytery, proceed against him with the highest 
censure of the Church ; to which he answered, ‘ I care not a sneeshin’,’ 
and went off. 

“It may be necessary here to hint that, upon our consulting the 
Presbytery, we were advised to let him go and take his swing ; and 
accordingly we took no more notice of him.” 


BREACH OF PROMISE. 


1782 (June 4).—*‘ Dealt with William D——- as to the sense he 
had of the offence in the matter of the promise of marriage made to 
Marion M. , and the concern and exercise of his mind since the 


event of his suspension from Sealing Ordinances, which was in some 
measure satisfying to the Session. And that William agreed and 
engaged not to proceed in marriage till he could do it in a way con- 
sistent with his profession and principles, and in such a way as the 
Session should approve, the way was judged to be clear in order to 
his re-admission, which was agreed to be intimated to him, with an 
admonition, and which was done accordingly.” 
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James Bunyan (1787-1828). 


After a vacancy of six months, Keith, now a separate 
congregation, applied for a moderation. For some reason 
“the application was delayed,” and when the Presbytery met 
at Shiels on 5th July, 1786, it was granted only by the casting 
vote of the Moderator. There was further delay, for it 
was not till next meeting that Mr. Young was appointed to 
moderate in a call on roth August. According to the Presby- 
tery minutes, James Bunyan, probationer, Howgate, was 
called on 15th August by a majority of the congregation— 
‘twenty-seven men actual members signing.’ A Petition 
and Remonstrance, signed by one elder, nine men actual 
members, and thirty-two female members, was presented to 
the Presbytery, asking that the call should not be sustained, 
on the ground that ‘‘ the majority had pushed matters, while 
there was not unanimity in the congregation, and that from 
the manner of his speaking nearly one-third of the congrega- 
tion could not understand Mr. Bunyan.” As Mr. Young, 
who does not seem to have been much of a business man, 
acknowledged that there had been certain informalities of 
procedure in connection with the moderation, the call was 
set aside, “the congregation being advised to study the 
things that make for peace, and, as it might have a good 
effect in this way if they had some more hearings of Mr. 
Bunyan, it was agreed that the Presbytery should make 
application to the Synod to get this done.” 

It was not till 18th April, 1787, that renewed application 
for moderation was made. As the stipend offered was only 
£40 a year, with a free house, it was granted ‘“‘ on the express 
condition that, so soon as the people were in any circum- 
stances to do it, they would allow their minister more,” a 
condition which was honourably observed, as by 1812, 
possibly some years earlier, the stipend had been. raised to 
£76. It was not a fat living even at that, but doubtless there 
were some in those days who shared the feeling of the 
Cameronian elder, that the ministers were never better than 
when they wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins, and 
dwelt in dens and caves of the earth. The early Seceders, 
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however, were oftentimes better than their word, and gave 
in kind what they were unable to promise in money. At 
Clola, on 11th June, Mr. Cowie, who had been appointed to 
preside in the moderation, presented a second call in favour 
of Mr. Bunyan. As this call was unanimous, the young 
preacher’s thirty-two female opponents of the year before 
must have got reconciled to him; and he was therefore 
encouraged to accept it, though not without some dealing 
on the part of the Presbytery. The call, written on stamped 
paper by Robert Milne, manufacturer, Keith, is still in the 
custody of the Session. It is signed by forty male members, 
some of whose descendants are still in the congregation ; and 
the “subscriptions”’ are attested as true and genuine by 
George Cowie, Moderator, and two witnesses, viz. James 
Forsyth, flax-dresser, and Alexander Robertson, shoemaker, 
both in Keith. It likewise embodies a petition to “ The Very 
Reverend The Associate Presbytery of Aberdéen,” a hier- 
archical designation to which its successor has not yet 
attained. After the delivery of his trials at Craigdam, 
Huntly, and Aberdeen, Mr. Bunyan was ordained on 26th 
September, there being present on the occasion the Rev. 
George Cowie, Moderator, pro tem, who conducted all the 
services ; William Mitchell, Clola; Andrew Young, Grange ; 
William Barlas, Whitehill (Buchan); James Andrew, 
Shiels ; and Andrew Bunyan, Howgate, the young minis- 
ter’s father. 

This Andrew Bunyan was a man of some mark in his 
day. He studied at the Abernethy Hall, and, when a 
preacher, was deprived of his licence for a time, because he 
declined to go to Pennsylvania as a missionary. Having 
acknowledged this fault, and declared his willingness to go 
wherever the Synod might send him, his suspension was 
removed, and a call having been given him by the congrega- 
tion of Howgate, he was allowed to accept it. From the 
first he would seem to have taken a fair measure of interest 
in the general work of the church; and when George Cowie 
was admitted to the Hall, he was a member of the Synod’s 
Committee for the examination of students. Several manu- 
script volumes of his sermons remain, the oldest we have 
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seen going as far back as 1755. As they are written partly 
in cypher, they are somewhat difficult to read, but enough 
can be made out to show that both in structure and substance 
they are good specimens of the type of preaching which 
characterised the latter half of the eighteenth century. Some 
of them are marked as having been preached in Keith on the 
two visits he paid to the place. As he died on 22nd February, 
1795, he was never in his son John’s manse at Whitehill in 
Buchan ; but he had a spiritual connection with that region 
of a very intimate kind. Early in the history of the Seces- 
sion a number of Rosehearty fishermen went to Leith in the 
pursuit of their calling. Learning while there that the 
Communion was to be observed at Howgate, they cheerfully 
tramped the distance that they might hear the gospel the 
Seceders preached. It was some of those men that after- 
wards walked the thirty miles between their little fishing 
village and Craigdam, and consecrated “‘the Praying Knowe’”’ 
at Artamford. The other son of Mr. Bunyan, just referred 
to, entered the Hall at Alloa with his brother, and had long 
experience of the itinerant preacher’s life. While still without 
a charge he was ordained by the Presbytery of Edinburgh 
on 7th December, 1796. From a letter to his sister, which 
has been preserved, it appears that his brother rode from 
Keith to be present. As the time was mid-winter, both 
roads and weather were bad, and the passes of the Grampians 
were sore on the horse, who became dowte. ‘‘ He appeared 
every day to have got a pound of rhubarb, would eat no hay 
at the publick houses, tho’ he always ate his corn with great 
avidity.”” Fifteen miles a day were his best pace, so that 
from the time of starting more than a week elapsed ere the 
Fife coast was reached on Saturday, 3rd December. The 
ferry boats from Kinghorn had all left for the day, Sabbath 
was a dies non so far as travelling was concerned, and there 
was such a storm on Monday that the Forth was impassable. 
Starting at five on Tuesday morning, however, a good 
passage was made, and Robert Hog’s tavern in Edinburgh 
was reached in time for breakfast. John Bunyan’s trial 
discourses were delivered that day, and he was ordained on 
the day following. James Bunyan was “‘ employed to preach 
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the sermon;”’ and he and his brother each wore the shirt and 
napkin as their sister had “ directed.’”” He reports to her 
that “‘ the people gave the Presbytery and us a most elegant 
and expensive dinner in Metcalf’s tavern in the Lawn 
Market.” In the evening, when he wrote, he and_ his 
brother and a Howgate friend were ‘“‘ having a moderate 
bowl of Rum punch before them.” And the letter con- 
tinues: “ Perhaps it may not be in my power to get home 
next week before Sabbath ; you need not be surprised tho’ 
I should not be home in time, especially as the frost is so 
hard, the ground so slippy, and some snow on the ground, 
which will make it difficult to ride. My Horse also is by no 
means to trust to. There is a probability that John will sail 
to Orkney in one of the King’s Cutters, which is going soon 
to sail that way. They are fine vessels, well manned and 
armed. John says that he does not wish to have the pleasure 
of a battle either with the French or smugglers.’” The voyage 
thus referred to took place in July of the following year, 
John Bunyan being accompanied by the Rev. John Stuart 
of Falkirk. The two assisted at the first dispensation of the 
Communion in the congregation of Kirkwall, about 200 
members being present. ‘“‘ The Kirk there is still excessively 
crowded—all the trances filled with people standing; and 
they could set 400 more seats if there was room.”’! This 
congregation in Kirkwall was one of the green spots which 
James Haldane found when he visited the Orkneys later in 
the year.2. On the return voyage, after fulfilling their mis- 
sion, Messrs. Stuart and Bunyan were seized by a French 
privateer. The shock caused by the capture, together with 
the fatigue and exposure to which it led, proved too much 
for Mr. Stuart’s delicate constitution. He had not been 
home more than a few weeks when consultation of a specialist 
in Edinburgh became necessary, on returning from which 
he died, just as he was being lifted into his manse. His 
companion, after nearly two years more of itineracy, was 
settled at Whitehill, in Buchan, on 18th December, 1798, 
as successor to Mr. Barlas. The two brothers, James and 


1 John Bunyan in Letter to his Brother. 
2 Journal, 12th August, 1797. 
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John Bunyan, were thus members of the same Presbytery 
till the union of the two branches of the Secession in 1820, 
when Cabrach and Keith were reunited to Elgin. Their 
names appear in the sederunt of Presbytery which suspended 
Cowie. 

James Bunyan was the first minister that the congrega- 
tion of Keith had all to itself, and his ministry extended 
over the long period of forty-one years. It was a period of 
great upheaval and unrest. The French Revolution, the 
Napoleonic wars, the deep and widespread distress which 
followed, and out of which arose the fierce demand for 
political and social reform—all of these were covered by it ; 
and locally, as we have already seen, it was a period of 
transition, and therefore of much and varied suffering. 
Echoes of the distant thunder, as well as of the near cry of 
distress, may be heard in the Minutes of Session which the 
minister so carefully kept; but what concerns us most 
directly is the change which passed over the congregation 
in his time. 

The one or two old people who remembered Mr. Bunyan 
as he was during the closing years of his ministry, told the 
writer that he was tall, stout,.and somewhat asthmatic. He 
was of a genial disposition and fond of children. As he was 
a good speaker, it was probably his Midlothian ‘‘ word” or 
intonation that the ladies objected to when they heard him 
first. In most respects his sermons, which were never less 
than an hour in length, were like his father’s. Their presen- 
tation of doctrine was after the strong Calvinistic manner of 
the evangelicalism of the time; but their appeals to the 
conscience and heart were both searching and tender. The 
duty of Covenanting was strongly pressed, and days of 
fasting and humiliation were very frequent “‘ in the corner.” 
That these might not degenerate into mere formal observ- 
ances, reasons for their appointment were drawn up in 
every case, and intimated to the congregation. The same 
correctness of business habit was carried into everything 
Mr. Bunyan did. It was at his instance, for example, that 
proper titles were got to the church and manse, and it may 
interest some to know that the men in whose names they 
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were drawn were: William Matheson, weaver in Keith: 
Alexander Wilson, tenant in Haughs; John Hay, mason in 
Keith; John Shearer, merchant in Botriphnie; John 
Duncan, heckler in Keith; James Dempster, weaver in 
Keith ; James Adamson, weaver in Keith; James John- 
ston, manufacturer in Keith ; Andrew Wilson, miller in the 
Mill of Keith ; James Anderson, merchant in Easter Chalder ; 
John Keith, merchant in Keith ; and James Booth, weaver 
in Keith. 

A capable administrator, as well as a talented and highly 
conscientious man, Mr. Bunyan met with much success 
during the first ten years of his ministry. The number of 
accessions was relatively large, and they were drawn not 
merely from all the contiguous parishes, but from Glass, 
Cabrach, Mortlach, and Rathven. It could only have been 
a genuine attachment to principle which brought folks so 
far, for there was no relaxation of the old ¢conditions of 
membership. Before they were received applicants had to 
satisfy the Session that they were well grounded in the 
Confession of Faith (the Shorter Catechism, except perhaps 
Fisher’s edition with notes, was but spoon-meat) and in the 
Judicial Act and Testimony of. the Secession; and over and 
over again their admission was refused or delayed because 
they were not up to the required standard of knowledge. 
Within the congregation supervision was systematic and 
strict, and in the main it seems to have been effective. 
Lapses into the besetting social sin of the district were not 
frequent. There were but seven or eight recorded cases in 
forty years, and in all of these restoration was not made 
without the clearest evidence of penitence and submission 
to public rebuke. Drunkenness, of which the cases were 
more numerous, was only less lightly regarded. It was of 
no use for a man to plead that “he had not been what is 
commonly called drunk, but that he had taken more intoxi- 
cating liquor than he could well bear,” the fine distinction 
was not recognised ; or, that “he would submit to rebuke 
on some future occasion,” the offer was regarded as an 
insult. Promiscuous dancing, with or without alleviating - 
circumstances, and other social practices which are considered 
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harmless now, were severely reprobated. Woe to the man 
who attempted to excuse himself for joining a Mason Lodge ; 
woe to the woman who practised divination or exercised the 
liberty of prophesying. A revengeful disposition was de- 
nounced for the thing it was, and broils and clamorous 
proceedings brought down swift suspension. Had a mer- 
chant the misfortune to fail in business, he had to satisfy 
the Session as well as his creditors that he had made a full 
and honest declaration of all his effects; and for anything 
like fraudulent or unjust dealing, or scamping of work, it 
was necessary to appear and answer. Sabbath profanation 
in any form was a crowning offence, and persistent neglect 
of public worship led to serious’ consequences. As to pro- 
miscuous hearing, whether at Established or other Dissenting 
churches, the straiter sect held that it was only a kind of 
Sabbath breaking, and a sad falling away from the testimony 
which every genuine Seceder had bound himself to bear ; 
but those who were not so strait claimed and exercised the 
liberty of going occasionally to hear a gospel sermon, though 
it might be preached by an Episcopalian or an Independent, 
or even a Burgher. The majority of the Session and con- 
gregation, being pronounced Anti-Burghers, adhered to the 
former view of duty, but a strong minority espoused the 
latter. The example of their old minister, Mr. Cowie, 
encouraged this minority; and the attitude which he assumed, 
when his conduct was challenged in Presbytery and Synod, 
made them defiant. This insubordination the Session en- 
deavoured to put down, but without success. For when 
Mr. Cowie’s deposition took place, his sympathisers, who 
included four of the elders, left in a body, and after a time, 
as we shall see, they formed another church. 

It was thus that in 1800 a storm which had been gathering 
for several years burst, and the little congregation was rent 
asunder. It could ill afford to be divided, for with all its 
resources it had a stern struggle with adverse circumstances. 
But now it was weakened both materially and spiritually ; 
and though some who left at this time found their way back 
ere long, it was many years before the congregation recovered 
anything like its old position. In a letter to his brother, of 
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date 26th March, 1800, John Bunyan wrote: “I think your 
congregation have given a good proof of their steadfastness 
in not going to hear Rate (one of the Haldane evangelists), 
even tho’ there was no sermon in your meeting-house. It 
really says much for them, and I hope your trial this way 
is past the worst. It does not appear to me that ever the 
Missionaries will come to any head about Keith. I mean, 
more than they have done already. It is also likely that 
even about Huntly they will go all to Crockanition,”’ what- 
ever or wherever that may be. The wish in this case, 
prompted as it was by fraternal affection, was doubtless 
father to the thought, for at this distressful time there was 
no superfluous exhibition of charity. But if the hope 
expressed for him was not realised, Mr. Bunyan spent no 
time in vain regrets. On the contrary, he adjusted himself 
to the new situation with commendable promptitude, and 
under him the congregation made a better rally than it 
might have done under a weaker man. Neither he nor it, 
however, could achieve impossibilities. From this time, 
therefore, difficulties about “‘ the temporalities,’’ which had 
always been serious, became chronic. These taxed the 
financial genius of many treasurers, and put a heavy strain 
upon all concerned. But there was never any thought of 
giving up the fight. So far from that, the minister’s modest 
stipend was increased, and the congregation did not turn a 
deaf ear to those whose needs were greater even than its 
own. It gave collections to the Established Church Session 
for behoof of the poor of the parish; and when “ the village 
of beggars’ (Newmill), which so greatly astonished John 
Wesley when it was pointed out to him, sent forth its badge- 
bedecked companies on their alms-seeking rounds, there were 
few Seceder doors from which they were sent away doleless. 
When Grange was building its new church in 1808, Keith 
duly acknowledged the old relationship; and from time to 
time contributions were given to Cabrach, Portsoy, Wick, 
Peterhead, and several other needy congregations. It may 
be that Home Mission claims like these appealed to the 
church more directly than those of the Foreign Mission 
Societies which were called into existence in the manner we 
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have seen. But in this connection it should not be forgotten 
that at least part of the elders and members of the congre- 
gation sent a strong representation to the Synod against the 
Act disapproving of these societies, which, with similar 
representations from more influential quarters, led in no 
great time to a substantial modification of the objectionable 
decision. 

In work for the town, as well as for his denomination, 
Mr. Bunyan took an active part. From its commencement 
he was a member of, and for several years he was an office- 
bearer in, the Domestic Friendly Society of Keith, which 
was instituted by John Forsyth, merchant, in 1797, and 
was wound up in 1828; and it was doubtless through his 
influence that his brother and the Revs. John Primrose, 
Grange ; George Cowie, Huntly ; William Mitchell, Clola ; 
and James Templeton, Aberdeen, were induced to join. 
When Mr. Young died in 1788, he took temporary charge 
of Grange, and, after Mr. Cowie’s deposition, he rendered 
similar service during the long vacancy at Huntly. He 
bestowed much labour on Cabrach (a privilege which some 
of his successors have likewise enjoyed), and it was through 
no failure of energy on his part that a Secession cause was 
not established at Fochabers. 

After a separation of something like seventy years, the 
two branches of the Secession began to consider whether 
they did-well to remain longer apart. The Burgess Oath 
was not the only question in regard to which they had been 
sharply divided. In both Synods divergent views had 
developed as to the province of the Civil Magistrate in matters 
of religion. New and Old Light Burghers, and New and 
Old Light Anti-Burghers were the result. The two Old Light 
sections of the Secession, of which Dr. Thomas M‘Crie, the 
biographer of Knox and Melville, was the most distinguished 
representative, did not come together till 1842; the two 
New Light sections united in 1820 ; Bristo Church, Edinburgh, 
which had been the scene of the split anent the Burgess Oath, 
being selected as the most fitting place of reunion. 

The proposals for this latter union did not take practical 
shape till the closing decade of M1. Bunyan’s ministry. 
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With some misgiving he and his Session declared themselves 
in favour of union, “ provided it could be obtained without 
sacrificing any part of truth or duty.’’ But when it became 
an accomplished fact, “the Session were unanimously of 
opinion that a complete adherence to the union was not safe 
in the present state of matters, and that it would be best to 
wait till the promised New Testimony appeared before they 
gave their final judgment as to what steps they would take, 
and in the meantime church members were left to follow 
their own light as to their communion with the united body.” 
When the draft of the New Testimony was submitted for 
consideration, “ though the Session found there were many 
excellent things in it, yet they were unanimously of opinion 
that it was extremely defective as to many things, especially 
as to doctrine, and that it had not the form of a Testimony, 
as more fully stated in the paper which they directed to be 
laid before the Presbytery of Elgin at their ensuing meeting,” 
The paper was as follows :— 


KEITH, 9th April, 1824. 


The Associate Session of the first congregation of Keith took 
into their serious consideration a Draught of a New Testimony 
emitted by the United Associate Synod. All the Members had pre- 
viously seen and perused it, and they were unanimously of opinion 
that, though it contained many excellent things, it had not the 
proper form of a Testimony, and the reading of it would suggest the 
idea of its being drawn up by some Divine in a foreign land. It is 
nowhere stated that the Presbyterian form of Church Government 
is the only form of Government for the New Testament Church, 
laid down in the Word of God—the binding obligation of the 
Covenants upon posterity is not acknowledged, nor any intimation 
given that God, in many cases, visits the iniquities of the Fathers. 
upon the Children unto the third and fourth generation, and the 
present seasonableness of Covenanting is not asserted. The doc- 
trinal errors which have been found to prevail in the Church of 
Scotland are too slightly passed over, and promiscuous communion 
is nowhere condemned ; while it is highly necessary that errors of 
various denominations should be clearly pointed out to those under 
the inspection of the Synod, that they may know how to avoid them. 
It also appeared to the Session that it would have been necessary 
to have pointed out the various ways by which the Sacred Offices, 
which the Head of the Church hath appointed, are invaded by some 
Missionary Societies and many individuals, though these Offices are, 
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competent for everything that can be required in His Kingdom. 
The Session lamented that there was no provision made to secure a 
Scriptural uniformity in the public worship of God, and a disagreeable 
want of uniformity in this respect is felt to prevail. Though the 
Session fondly hope that various matters will afterwards be attended 
to and condemned, which are not mentioned in the Draught, they 
cannot help noticing that, if this is not the case, it would have been 
indispensably necessary to have done this in the Testimony, either 
in one way or another, showing the evil of the profane diversions of 
the Stage, and of promiscuous dancing, the Mason Oath, with other 
evils avowedly practised and defended. Though the Draught 
appears to be more reprehensible for what it has not than for what 
it has, yet the Session would have been glad had the Draught omitted 
the condemnation on the Civil Powers for prohibiting the public 
celebration of Mass, which all Protestants confess to be Idolatry, 
which is contrary to the light of Nature. Atheism, Blasphemy, 
Perjury, and Idolatry, being manifestly contrary to the light of 
Reason, and not only injurious to the peace and prosperity of civil 
society, but destructive of its very existence, may certainly come 
under the Magistrate’s cognisance. If he saw the Image of Jugger- 
naut, or Baal, or Moloch set up in any of our large cities, and the 
various acts of religious worship performed to them, which worship- 
pers used to perform, most people would think that it would be the 
duty of the Civil Magistrate to interfere; but the Session do not 
wish to say more, lest they might seem to insinuate that the Presby- 
tery were of a different judgment. Other things the Session would 
have mentioned, but they were such as they hoped would be attended 
to, when the Draught came under a more particular review, before 
passing into a permanent Deed. Upon the whole, though the Session 
were glad to find temperate language used in the Draught, they could 
not help thinking that, in many places, it savoured of coldness and 
indifference, with respect both to things that are atrocious and those 
that are excellent. The Session considered the above seriously, and 
hope the Synod will make many alterations in the Draught before 
passing it into a standing Deed, and directed this Paper to be signed 
in their name by their Clerk and Moderator, and sent to the Presby- 


tery at their ensuing meeting at Forres on Tuesday next, to be used 
as the Synod directs. 


The New Testimony thus criticised was finally adopted 
on 20th September, 1827; but, while recommended to the 
people as a defence and illustration of Secession principles, 
it was not raised to a place of equal authority with the 
Confession of Faith, the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, and 
the Summary of Principles; and acceptance of its various 
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articles was not made a term of communion. But just for 
these reasons there were some whom the New Testimony 
did not satisfy, and the two Bunyans were of the number. 
In a letter to his brother, of date 4th December, 1820, John 
Bunyan gives what were substantially the views of both to 
the end ; and, as an interesting illustration of the prevailing 
state of feeling, we quote it in part :— 


The affair of the union is the most important event that has 
taken place in the church in our time, and the more I think upon it, 
or hear of it, the more lamentable I apprehend it to be. The glory 
of the Secession is over, its original principles are in a great measure 
laid aside, and a church upon a new plan is constituted. From all 
that I can learn, I do not think that the cause of the Protesters is 
gaining ground. .. . Great is the apostacy of our Synod. When 
they adopted our last Testimony, they joined in Covenanting, vowing 
to maintain and defend the principles contained in it. Have they 
done so? An approving of the Basis has in it a designedly giving up 
some important things contained in that Testimony, and a slim 
holding of some others. When I put the question to any of the 
friends of the union: Is dropping a doctrine, or ceasing to profess 
it, the same thing with maintaining it and holding it fast? I find 
that the point cannot be faced : no sensible answer is or can be given, 
and there is a skipping aside to some other thing. Yetif that question 
is not answered in the affirmative, the Protesters must be in the 
right, and the Synod must be guilty of a breach of Covenant engage- 
ments and the most solemn vows. ‘The Secession is therefore brought 
to a low pass; our glory is departed, and we are fast verging into 
Latitudinarianism and Heathenism. But the question is, What 
shall we do now? ‘The dispensation toward us is awful, the great 
body of the people having joined the apostacy. The Protesters are 
like to be left entirely by themselves. Without people to adhere to 
us, our Ministry is at an end, and I do not see as yet what we can 
do to support the Cause of Christ among us. Indeed, it is possible 
that this Cause may yet revive, and the Lord may yet stir up many 
to favour it. I hear reports that, in several places in the south, 
there are numbers of people murmuring sore in their new condition, 
_and wishing a change. But should no body of people appear to 
support the Cause, what are we to do? Supposing the new Synod 
were to allow us to bear what testimony we think fit against what 
we think wrong in the new Constitution, is it our duty, in present 
circumstances, to join the Union ? Or, is that a proper maintaining 
of our Testimony ? And can we in this way transmit it to the rising 
generation? This is the great point we need to deliberate upon 
and to be determined on, and that in a short time. But I greatly 
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fear, though the Synod should grant us all the liberty we would seek, 
that the people would not suffer us: they would not be managed 
by our old rules, and then we would be just where we were. The 
matter is most serious and important. There is need for much 
earnest prayer about it, and for trust in God. Perhaps there may 
be some opening for us, one way or another, by the time of next 
Synod. But, at any rate, it is our duty to keep by our principles, 
and hold fast what we have. Paul suffered the loss of all things for 
Christ ; and we should be ready to do this, if we are called to it. 


There is much in this letter that would cheer the heart of 
our Mr. Bunyan, and he needed all the cheer he could get in 
the closing years of his ministry. By the time the two 
branches of the Secession were united and the New Testimony 
was adopted, his fighting days were done. Domestic and 
other afflictions, which had long saddened his heart, and to 
some extent marred the usefulness of his work, became more 
trying, and these, together with the growing infirmities of 
age, led him to demit his charge on 15th January, 1828. 
The demission was accepted on 13th February, on the under- 
standing that he was to receive a retiring allowance of {20 
a year, with an addition of £5 a year in lieu of manse and 
garden, so soon as these might be required. In less than 
four months thereafter the much-tried old man passed away. 
He is buried in Keith Churchyard, and his tombstone, 
erected as a memorial of affection by his widow, Anna Clark, 
bears that he died on 1st June, 1828, in the seventy-first year 
of his age and the forty-first of his ministry; also, that 
“he was an able and faithful preacher of the Gospel, and, 
having through life been zealous in his duty, bearing afflic- 
tions with patience, he resigned his spirit into the hand of 
his Redeemer with confidence.”’ 

From a letter in the writer’s possession it does not appear 
that he had very much to leave; but nothing could better 
illustrate the various characteristics of the man than this 
unsigned copy of his will :— 


LATTER WILL AND TESTAMENT BY JAMES BUNYAN. 


I, James Bunyan, Minister of the Gospel in Keith, being, for the 
present, by the blessing of God, in health of body and mind, yet, 
considering the frailty of Man’s life, and the uncertainty of the time 
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of my death, am, therefore, resolved so to order my affairs in my own 
time, that all differences which may fall out thereanent may be 
obviated and prevented: therefore I make my LATTER WILL and 
TESTAMENT in manner following. First, I recommend my Soul to 
the gracious hands of God my Creator, hoping for mercy and salvation 
through the merits of Jesus Christ my only Lord and Redeemer : 
and I desire my Friends, when it pleases God to call me, to cause 
decently interr my Body in the Church Yard of Keith, or any other 
ordinary burial place. And as to my Worldly Estate I nominate, 
constitute and appoint John Bunyan, Minister of the Gospel at 
Whitehill in the Parish of New Deer—my beloved brother, and the 
Heirs of his body (which failing, I nominate, constitute and appoint 
Christian Bunyan in Keith, my beloved Sister, and the Heirs of her 
body) to be my only Executor, and universal Legator, and Intro- 
mitter with my whole Goods, Gear, Debts, Sums of Money, and 
Moveables of whatsoever nature, pertaining, or that shall happen to 
pertain, and be resting to me at the time of my decease, and falling 
under Testament—to whom I leave and bequeath the same, with 
the burden always of the payment of my just and lawful Debts, 
and with the burden of the Legacies underwrittem. I leave and 
bequeath to my beloved Sister Christian Bunyan my Quarto Bible, 
my little Bible in two volumes, Cruden’s Concordance, the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, all Boston’s and Harvey’s Works that 
shall happen to belong to me at the time ot my decease (excepting 
Boston’s Tractatus Stigmologicus). I also leave and beagueath to 
the foresaid Christian Bunyan, Marshall on Sanctification, Guthrie’s 
Trial of a Saving Interest in Christ, Halyburton’s Memoirs, Lazarus 
Redivivus, Fisher’s Catechism, Morison’s Present Duty, Gill on the 
Song, Marrow of Modern Divinity, Ralph Erskine’s Poems, Token 
for Children, Family Instructor, Jerment’s Publications, Flora Ceres 
and Pomona, Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, all my Christian Maga- 
zines, and any other English Books—being single volumes in octavo 
or under, to the number of six which she may choose, and any twelve 
of my Pamphlets she may choose, together with Henry’s Commentary 
on the Bible, and my Ink Standish with its Furniture. I also leave 
and bequeath to the foresaid Christian Bunyan my little Spinning 
Wheel, Reel, and Yarnwindles, Tea Chest, with its Canisters, Tea 
Kettles and Tea Pots of every kind, my Tea Cups with their Furniture 
of Bowls and half dozen of Silver Tea Spoons, my Clock, and a copy 
of my Father’s Epitaph in a Frame. I also leave and bequeath to 
George Dods, Innkeeper in Howgate, in the Parish of Pennycuick, 
Gib’s Display, and Contemplations as a Testimony and small acknow- 
ledgment of the many favours I have received from him, the singular 
care he has taken of my affairs, and the great concern he has often 
and cheerfully had—along with much trouble—on my account. I 
also leave and bequeath to David Wilson, Baker in Pennycuick, Pool’s 
Annotations on the Bible, as some acknowledgment of his former 
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friendship and kindness to my Father, myself, and the rest of my 
Father’s Family. I also leave and bequeath to Mr. William Dougall, 
Surgeon in Keith, the sum of three Guineas, as a small acknowledg- 
ment of the many obligations I have been under to him, for his great 
kindness to me and my Family. I also leave and bequeath to Mrs. 
Amelia M‘George, widow of the late Revd. Mr. Adam Gib, Minister 
of Gospel in Edinburgh, the sum of five Guineas, aS some acknow- 
ledgment of the many and great obligations I and the rest of my 
Father’s Family have been under to her and the late truely venerable 
Revd. Mr. Adam Gib—once her Husband. I also leave and bequeath 
to the foresaid Christian Bunyan, my beloved Sister, the equal half 
of all my remaining Goods, Gear, Sums of Money, Debts, and Move- 
ables of whatsoever nature, pertaining or that shall happen to pertain 
and be resting to me at the time of my decease, excepting such of 
my Books, Pamphlets and Magazines as are not mentioned above, 
excepting also all my wearing Apparel, shirts, and Bureau Drawers, 
which I leave and bequeath entire to the foresaid John Bunyan my 
beloved Brother. And that this my Testament and Latter Will may 
be the more valid and effectual, I, by these presents, revoke all 
former Testaments and other Deeds that may militate against or be 
prejudicial hcreunto—reserving to me full power and liberty, at 
any time, in sickness or upon Death Bed, vel in ipso articulo mortis, 
to alter and innovate these presents, and to dispose otherways upon 
all or any part of the premises as I shall think fit by myself alone, 
without consent of them or either of them. And for the more security 
I consent to the Registration hereof in the Books of Council and 
Session therein to remain for Preservation, that all execution neces- 
sary may pass and be direct hereupon in Form as Effiers, and for 
that effect I constitute my Prors, In witness 
whereof I have signed these presents, wrote with mine own hand, on 
this and the two preceding Pages, at Keith, this seventeenth day of 
September, one thousand eight hundred and two years. Witness 
my hand 
(No Signature.) 


EXTRACTS. 
AN INTRICATE CASE. 


1789 (Feb. 24).-——“‘ J B being accused otf fraudulent 
dealing, with respect to the telling of yarn (not giving the proper 
number of rounds of the reel to the cut), the matter appeared so 
intricate, after four years’ investigation, that the Session agreed to 
refer it sumpliciter to the Presbytery.” 


A REPROACH TO THE CONGREGATION, 


1792 (Feb. 6) —“ Elspat S 
about an accusation which James G 


compeared, and was dealt with 
laid against her of reproach- 
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ing him in the country. It appeared that J G had sold a 
cow that died suddenly, supposed to be through eating too much wet 
clover; but that James had told every person who bought any cf 
the cow that she had died suddenly, and had given them that informa- 
tion before they made the purchase. However, Elspat had taken 
great offence against James about his conduct in that affair, and, 
among various things spoken to his disadvantage, had particularly 
said that James was a reproach to the congregation. This she con- 
fessed that she had said in different places, and that she had not taken 
the Scripture way in order to obtain satisfaction. As she gave no 
satisfactory evidence of having a due sense of her sinful conduct, the 
Session unanimously agreed to deprive her of Church privileges until 
she gave evidence of being brought to such a sense of her sin and 
scandal as they judged necessary.”’ 


JUNE MARKET AND AFTER. 


1794 (Aug. 13).—‘‘ Margaret F and Ann G appeared, 
and were dealt with about a difference that subsisted between them. 
The difference was occasioned by opposite views which they had 
about the places of their respective stands in the Fair of Keith in 
June last, M EF: alleging that A G had encroached 
on her room, taking the place which she (M.) had the only right to 
occupy. As the Session could not bring them to reconciliation, they 
suspended them both from Sealing Ordinances until there should be 
a further inquiry made into the matter.” (At a subsequent date the 
Session recommended arbitration, which being agreed to by both 
parties, the case was settled.) 


ABOUT THE CORN BUSINESS. 


1796 (Jan. 18).—‘* James compeared, in consequence of a 
summons, to answer for some complaints that were laid against him. 
The complaints were his having an active hand in raising the price 
of grain, and also his buying up great quantities of it, with a view of 
sending it out of the country, even when his conduct threatened the 
country with a scarcity. After dealing with James, and due con- 
sideration of the affair, the Session came to a resolution of recom- 
mending to James the giving up that business, and the recommenda- 
tion was given accordingly. The Session reserved the further 
consideration of that affair to an after meeting,” at which “ James 
acknowledged that he had been troubled in his own mind about these ~ 
matters, and that he was resolved not to enter again into the corn 
business if it appeared to give offence.” (Dismissed with an admoni- 
tion.) 

MASONIC SUPERSTITIONS. 


1796 (June 26)—‘ Being informed that several members of the 
congregation had been present at the laying the foundation-stone of 
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a Mason Lodge, on which occasion a minister prayed, and various 
superstitious ceremonies peculiar to Masonry were used, the Session 
appointed a Committee to deal with them and report.’’ Four days 
later the Committee reported that the parties had “ confessed the 
sinfulness of their conduct ; that they all signified that they were in 
a manner surprised into it, not knowing of any superstitions being 
to be used there; some of them said, when they observed what was 
going on, they would willingly have gone away as a testimony against 
them ; others, that they kept on their hats all the time as an evidence 
of their disapprobation, and that they did not join in them ; and all 
of them said, had they known such things would have been practised, 
they would not have been there, and promised to guard against such 
conduct for the time to come. The Committee also reported that 
they had got all the satisfaction they could desire or expect. From 
this last sentence of their report J. H. in part dissented. . . . A vote 
being called for, and the following motion made: Let the matter 
rest on the report of the Committee, or call the persons before the 
Session to be further dealt with about their conduct, it carried Rest.” 


ANENT INDEPENDENTS AND BURGHERS. 


1812 (June 26)—* J D , Elder, appeared, desiring to 
converse with the Session about his case. Being desired by the 
Session, he gave a very full and particular statement of his conduct 
in religious matters from the year 1798 to the present time, during 
which period he had withdrawn from the congregation and had been 
following the Independents (called also Missionaries) and the Bur- 
ghers. John stated the scruples which at first he had in his mind 
in connecting himself with them; how afterwards he, in a great 
measure, got over these scruples—for a time; and then how he got 
his eyes opened by finding doctrinal errors among the Independents, 
and great laxness among the Burghers. He expressed in very plain 
terms, and in the most frank and candid manner, the sense which 
he had of the sinfulness of his conduct in falling so far from his duty 
and former profession, at the same time expressing his entire satis- 
faction with the principles of the Secession as held by the General 
Associate Synod.’’ (Restored.) 


DIVINING AND PROPHESYING. 


1814 (Aug. 11).—“‘ H fl , In consequence of a summons, 
appeared, being charged with Divination, by being in the practice 
of what is called the reading of cups. She acknowledged the truth 
of the charge, but pleaded that what she had done this way was only 
in jest. Upon being further dealt with, she acknowledged the evil 
of what she had done. After the Session had spent some time in 
considering her case, they appointed that she should be rebuked at 
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their bar and the affair dismissed. The rebuke was given to her 
accordingly.” 

1816 (July 19).—“‘M F was dealt with for solemnly 
announcing discoveries of future events which she pretended to 
know would come to pass, which events did not take place, though 
the time which she mentioned for their accomplishment was past long 
ago. The Session also found her chargeable with giving a juggling 
account of the meaning of these pretended discoveries, sometimes 
affixing one meaning to them and then another quite different. On 
these accounts, particularly the charge of her pretended discoveries, 
which she said were from the Spirit of God, the Session unanimously 
agreed to deprive her of Sealing Ordinances for some time.” 


PROMISCUOUS HEARING. 


1817 (July 4).—“‘ The Session found it notour that several mem- 
bers of the congregation had been chargeable with promiscuous 
hearing, some of them oftener than once, and one or two individuals 
very frequently. After conversing some time about the matter, the 
Session unanimously agreed that those who have offended in this 
respect should be told of the impropriety and offensive nature of 
their conduct ; be admonished to give it up; and that, if they did 
not abstain from giving offence in this respect in time coming, they 
would hear more about it afterwards.” 

1818 (July 17).—“‘ Considering the agitations of the time, and 
the various perplexities in which the minds of the members of the 
congregation were, it was thought best, for the ends of edification, 
that the members of Session should tell those who had gone wrong 
that they expected such would not continue to give offence in that 
matter.” 


CHAPTERALY: 


THE BURGHER MINISTRIES. 


Ropert Morrat (1806-1816): Ebenezer Brown of Inverkeithing 
visits Keith—Burgher congregation duly formed—Mr. Moffat 
called—Had been trained under Professor George Lawson at 
Selkirk Hall—‘‘ The business upon the whole dragged on 
heavily ’’—Mr. Moffat starts classes for higher instruction— 
Established Church Presbytery approve—Section of congrega- 
tion complain that the church is being sacrificed to the school— 
Presbytery intervene—Mr. Moffat demits the charge—His fare- 
well sermon and its tragic sequel—Specimens of his poetry. 
ANDREW KENNEDY (1817-1841): Native of Leadhills—Student 
at Selkirk Hall—Called to Keith—Conducts first regular Sabbath 
School in Keith—Publishes Hymns and Spiritual Songs—First 
minister in the town to identify himself with Total Abstinence 
movement—Nevertheless congregation did not grow—Favour- 
able to union with Mr. Bunyan’s congregation on his demission— 
Nothing came of negotiations—Mr. Kennedy gets thoroughly 
disheartened—Offers himself to Synod’s Committee on Foreign 
Missions—Appointed to Canada—Died in 1882 at age of ninety- 
three—Extract from Pastoral Letter. 


ROBERT MOFFAT (1806-1816 


As we have already seen, Mr. Cowie’s deposition in 1800 led 
several elders and a considerable number of members to leave 
the Anti-Burgher Church. In the circumstances it was but 
natural that they should adhere to the Independent body, 
and they were ministered to for a time by one of its preachers. 
But when Mr. Japp left, they applied (it was said by Mr. 
Cowie’s advice) to the Burgher Synod for supply of sermon. 
In 1803, as it happened, the Rev. Ebenezer Brown, of 
Inverkeithing, son of the Rev. John Brown, of Haddington, 
was sent on an evangelistic tour to the north of Scotland. 
Amongst other places, he preached at Keith in the new place 
22) 
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of worship which had just been erected. The result of this 
visit, and of continued supply of sermon, was that, in the 
spring of the following year, a petition signed by “‘ eighteen 
persons, all men,’”’ was presented to the Burgher Presbytery 
of Perth asking that steps should be taken to have a 
Session appointed. Delayed for the time, it was granted 
on 12th June, together with a request for further pulpit 
supply; and the Rev. Lawrence Glass, Aberdeen (now 
St. Nicholas’ congregation), was authorised to preside in the 
election on any day convenient for him, provided it were at 
least ten days after intimation. On 24th July, accordingly, 
Mr. Glass reported that John Duncan, William Matheson, 
James Adamson, and John Hay, all of them elders a few 
years ago in the Anti-Burgher congregation, had been duly 
elected. The edict for their induction was appointed to be 
served and returned at next meeting. But when the Presby- 
tery met at Dunning in Perthshire on 21st August, it was 
found that a grievous irregularity had taken place. No 
sermon had been preached on the appointed day. The 
edict, therefore, had not been served as directed ; it had only 
been read at a monthly meeting, at which, however, the 
members and the greater part of the ordinary hearers were 
present. In view of the latter fact, the fathers and brethren 
rose to the occasion. It was agreed to sanction the admission 
of the elected persons to office provided nobody appeared 
to object. “It was then called at the door,” so runs the 
minute, ‘“‘ that if any persons had anything to object te the 
admission of these persons, they should immediately appear 
and state them to the Presbytery.’ As no cantankerous 
Burgher had thought of footing the 150 odd miles to Dunning 
for that purpose, the Rev. Robert Campbell, Peterhead, was 
appointed to induct the elders-elect on the following Saturday. 

The congregation had now got a Session, but it was still 
without a minister. On 11th December, 1804, an unsuc- 
cessful application for moderation was made. In February 
of the following year, Robert Moffat, Probationer, Kelso, 
preached in Keith for the first time; and on 15th May, when 
the Presbytery met at Midmar for the ordination of James 
Paterson, David Sutherland, watchmaker, and Thomas 
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Johnstone, Junior, banker, appeared in support of a second 
petition for moderation, which was unanimous. The stipend 
offered was the usual £70 of those days, with all sacramental 
expenses, the emoluments to be increased whenever Provi- 
dence enabled the congregation to do so. Mr. Campbell was 
appointed to moderate on 29th May, and at Aberdeen, on 
16th July, he presented a call in favour of Mr. Moffat, which 
was subscribed by twenty-nine members and twenty-five 
adherents. Trials were prescribed, to be in readiness when 
called for, and at Newburgh, on 4th February, 1806, they 
were delivered and sustained. At Scone, on 4th March, the 
edict was returned as duly served; but, the Burghers not 
being a whit more expeditious in their procedure than the 
Anti-Burghers, it was not till 9th April, more than ten 
months after the call had been given, that the ordination took 
place. The officiating ministers on the occasion were James 
Paterson, Midmar, who preached; John King, Montrose, 
who exhorted minister and people ; and Robert Campbell, 
Peterhead, who delivered the closing sermon. 

Mr. Moffat had taken his theological course at the Selkirk 
Hall. In his day, and in that of his successor at Keith, this 
“school of the prophets’”’ was taught by one of the most 
remarkable men of his generation. This was the Rev. George 
Lawson, who, as is believed, was the Josiah Cargill of Scott’s 
St. Ronan’s Well. He had succeeded that amazing scholar, 
John Brown, of Haddington, as Professor of Divinity in the 
Burgher Hall at the modest stipend of £30 a session ; and in 
1806 he received his Doctor’s degree from Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, an honour which in those days was rarely bestowed 
on any Dissenting minister. Of this notable exception 
Carlyle wrote: “‘ Strange to reflect that Dr. Lawson (what 
I did not know before) was also a pupil of his (Mr. Johnstone, 
of Ecclefechan) ; he the first most probably, and I for 
certain the last. . . . There was not in the British Islands 
a more completely genuine, pious-minded, diligent, and 
faithful man. Altogether original, too ; peculiar to Scotland, 
and so far as I can guess, unique even there and then. 
England will never know him out of any book, or at least it 
would take the genius of a Shakespeare to make him known 
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by that method; but if England did, it might much and 
wholesomely astonish her. Seen in his intrinsic character, 
no simpler-minded, more perfect lover of wisdom do I know 
of in that generation. . . . Altogether a most superlative, 
steel-grey Scottish peasant (and Scottish Socrates of the 
period)—really, as I now perceive, more like the twin- 
brother of that Athenian Socrates who went about supreme 
in Athens in wooden shoes, than any man I have ever 
ocularily seen.” To his immense learning! he added a 
breadth of view and catholicity of spirit which were in 
advance of the general sentiment of his denomination. Like 
his friends Mungo Park and Dr. Waugh, of London, he was 
a keen advocate of missionary enterprise, and he was amongst 
the first to propose that a suitable selection of hymns should 
form part of the Church’s service of praise. Indeed, “ every 
prudent and practicable proposal to improve the circum- 
stantials of church government or devotion’met with his 
ready support.’ ? As pastor of a congregation whose members 
were drawn from homes on the banks of the Ettrick and 
Yarrow, the Gala and Tweed, he fulfilled his course amid 
scenes of beauty which throbbed with romantic memories. 
To none of these was he insensible, least of all to “ the great 
round-backed, kindly, solemn hills which lay all about like 
sleeping mastiffs—too plain to be grand, too ample and 
beautiful to be commonplace,’ ? Without the “ dread 
magnificence’ of the Highland mountains, their “ pastoral 
melancholy,” relieved ‘“‘ where the licht sklents saftly doun 
on holm and ha’,’ made its own appeal. With Words- 
worthian eye Lawson looked upon the scene and found it 
fair, for, to him the book of Nature was never without 
leaves. Amid such surroundings, and with such a man as 
the guide, philosopher, and friend that the professor always 
was to his students, the study of theology must have been 
pursued under exceptionally favourable conditions. For 
five sessions this privilege was Moffat’s, and there seems no 


1Meg Dods thought Josiah Cargill “just dung donnart wi” 


learning.”’ 
® Macfarlane, Life and Times of George Lawson, p. 140. 
3 Brown, Hove Subseciva, iii., p. 241. 
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reason to doubt that he made the most of his opportunities. 
In 1801, while still a student, he was one of those whom the 
Synod recommended to consider seriously the propriety of 
going out to America as a missionary. But not having his 
teacher’s zeal for missions, the cry of the Pennsylvanian wild 
did not appeal to him. He was, moreover, a son of the 
Border who was not without poetical aspirations, and his 
love of country was strong and compelling. Of the exploits 
of Wallace and Bruce he sang with true patriotic fervour, 
and sure he was (Waterloo being cited as the latest witness) 
that the cause of freedom was ever safe in Britannia’s hands. 
These, it is true, were later commemorations, but they suggest 
a prior intensity of admiration for all that made the father- 
land great. Moffat, therefore, decided to put his fortune to 
the touch at home rather than beyond seas. On the com- 
pletion of his terms at Selkirk, he received licence as a pro- 
bationer ; but in this capacity he was not always careful to 
fulfil his appointments. Whether he had acquired something 
of his Professor’s well-known absent-mindedness, or whether, 
as a budding poet, he had developed a certain wilfulness of 
disposition which made him indifferent to every consideration 
save his own convenience, it were hard to say. The failure, 
however, was of such frequent occurrence that the Presbytery 
of Coldstream, with which he was connected, had to remon- 
strate with him; and, as we shall see, a repetition of the 
offence led subsequently to serious consequences in Keith, 
with his election to which his wanderings as a preacher came 
to an end. 

As all the records of the Burgher congregation have been 
lost, we have scarcely the means of forming a satisfactory 
estimate of Mr. Moffat’s work. That he found it hard does 
not admit of doubt. As its ecclesiastical annals show, Keith 
has never been a specially genial soil for Dissent. Methodism, 
Independency, the Salvation Army, have all had there but 
a short-lived existence. And it was obviously impossible 
that two churches so nearly related to each other in doctrine 
and practice, and still so far from friendly in feeling as 
Burgher and Anti-Burgher were, could meet with any véry 
striking success. Almost from the first, therefore, difficulties 
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arose in Mr. Moffat’s case; as he himself admitted, ‘“ the 
business upon the whole dragged on heavily.” Building costs 
not being fully paid, part of the collections went to reduce 
the debt. The stipend in consequence was not always forth- 
coming at the regular terms. What that meant to a man of 
poetic temperament, with a large family to provide for, may 
be imagined. But, fortunately, Mr. Moffat had a practical as 
well as a poetic turn of mind. When, therefore, he found 
that, in the circumstances of the congregation, delayed pay- 
ments were likely to be the rule rather than the exception, 
he set himself, as many another struggling minister has done, 
James Martineau amongst the number, to supplement his 
income by teaching. The local situation was favourable for 
such a venture. The Edindaich Mortifier’s School was still 
the best that the parish could boast of, the teaching at which 
was largely and necessarily elementary. In giving facilities 
for higher instruction, Mr. Moffat was supplying what must 
have been a felt want, and the Established Church Presbytery 
of Strathbogie accordingly gave him much encouragement. 
From time to time they inspected his classes, and he was 
grateful to them for “ the flattering and highly encomiastic 
reports ” with which they favoured him. But what gratified 
the Presbytery so much was regarded otherwise by some of 
his own people. They thought, and very likely the more 
outspoken amongst them said, that the church was being 
sacrificed to the school. If this was to any extent the case, 
and if at the same time the people were making every effort 
to implement their financial engagements, it is not surprising 
that in no great while the state of matters was reported to 
the Presbytery of Aberdeen, with which, since its formation 
out of Perth on 3rd September, 1806, the congregation had 
been connected. 

At the meeting of this Presbytery on 7th July, 1812, a 
petition was read from ten persons who styled themselves 
elders and members of the church, calling for its intervention. 
As, however, the petition had not been transmitted through 
the Session, the Presbytery declined to receive it. But in 
case ignorance of proper form might have been the cause of 
the irregularity, the Session was instructed to meet on a 
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specified day, that the people might have an opportunity of 
renewing their ‘‘ crave’”’ if so inclined. At the following meet- 
ing of Presbytery it was reported that the Session had met 
according to appointment. James Henry (Little Henry, the 
Grammarian, as he was called locally) presented a petition, 
subscribed by four elders and sixteen members, which stated 
the inability of the congregation to pay the stipend promised, 
and asked advice. ‘‘ After investigation the Presbytery found 
that, owing to some private engagement with an individual, 
which it did not feel bound to see fulfilled, the congregation 
had for some time past paid their minister more than had 
been engaged for by them to the Presbytery. Further, as 
the present funds of the congregation, though inadequate to 
yield any augmentation of stipend, were very nearly sufficient 
to pay the sum originally promised, the Presbytery advised 
the congregation to make a little additional exertion for the 
punctual payment of the stipulated sum of £70, and enjoined 
that it should be paid regularly by half-yearly instalments, 
convinced that irregular payment of stipend, and consequent 
discussions respecting pecuniary affairs, must have greatly 
hindered the prosperity of the cause.”’ 

What happened in the interval we have no means of 
knowing, but rather more than four years later letters were 
sent to the Presbytery by several elders and members of the 
congregation, to the effect that Mr. Moffat had been absent 
for five Sabbaths (occupying his Professor’s pulpit, as he 
said, by appointment of Synod) and had provided supply 
for only one; that he had twice before left them in the 
same way, and for even longer periods ; and that, because 
of these repeated instances of inattention, the congregation 
was in the greatest danger of being dissolved, unless the 
Presbytery took measures to prevent it. Waiving the 
informality of the representation due to Mr. Moffat’s 
absence, and the consequent impossibility of getting it 
transmitted through the Session, the Presbytery appointed 
a Commission, consisting of the Revs. John Ballantyne, 
Stonehaven (author of a treatise on Established and Dis- 
senting Churches, in which the theory of Voluntaryism is 
wrought out with conspicuous ability), and Thomas Trotter, 
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Johnshaven, to visit Keith, inquire into the state of the 
congregation and report. On 29th October, 1816, the Com- 
mission reported to the Presbytery that the case was sub- 
stantially as the elders and managers had described, though 
a majority of the members had attended church on the two 
Sabbaths after the minister’s return; further, that Mr. 
Moffat intimated to the Commission that it had been his 
intention to resign in April next, but offered to do so at once 
on receiving the stipend for the ensuing half-year, and that 
to this the congregation agreed. A letter was also read from 
him formally demitting his charge, and James Henry, who 
represented the congregation, declared that it was their 
earnest desire that the demission should be accepted. This 
accordingly was done. 

On 12th January, 1817, Mr. Moffat occupied his old pulpit 
for the last time. In the farewell sermon then delivered, as 
in all his sermons, the thought was vigorous, the literary 
style clear and tasteful, and the teaching eminently Scrip- 
tural. But when on this occasion he allowed himself to 
deviate from what he had premeditated, he made certain 
statements which so greatly excited one of the elders, William 
Matheson by name, that he rose in his seat, and in an inco- 
herent manner said, as was thought, “‘ I am sorry you have 
made so many charges against a people that has done so 
much for you,’ upon which the preacher savagely retorted : 
“Tf that man die a natural death, I am not a servant of the 
Lord.” The same night the unfortunate man, whose mind 
had evidently become unhinged, took his own life. This 
tragic occurrence sent a thrill of horror throughout the entire 
community, and stirred its unreasoning superstitious pre- 
judices to their depths. There followed a scene, or rather a 
series of scenes, amongst the most disgraceful ever witnessed 
in Keith. On the day appointed for the funeral a great 
crowd, armed with sticks and stones, assembled at the 
churchyard, determined to prevent its desecration by the 
admission of a suicide’s remains. Mr. Maclean, the Estab- 
lished Church minister of the time, remonstrated, but in 
vain. When the mob slackened somewhat, a second attempt 
was made to carry through the interment, but it too was 
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defeated. A watch was set that the burial might not take 
place during the night, and it was not till the following day 
that a compromise was arranged, by which the coffin was 
laid down under one of the walls, partly within and partly 
without the hallowed enclosure. On this stormy wave 
Mr. Moffat’s name passes from our story. 

By way of appendix, however, it may be said that, on 
leaving Keith, he first became superintendent of an academy 
at Whitby, in Yorkshire. Thereafter he ministered for a 
time to a congregation in Newcastle-on-Tyne. In 1832 he 
lost his ministerial standing, and was placed under suspension 
by the Presbytery of Kelso. He does not appear to have 
applied for restoration, and he died at Spring Gardens, near 
Alnwick, 23rd November, 1853. 

Dr. Small speaks of Mr. Moffat as the author of a poem in 
two volumes, entitled ‘““ The Glories of Messiah.’ These 
volumes the writer has not seen. The extracts which follow 
are from the first canto of a poem entitled “Cause and 
Effect, or Nature’s Proofs of a Divine Creator.’ As its title 
suggests, it is a poetic illustration of the Argument from 
Design, based largely on Paley’s Natural Theology :— 


Can there be found effect without a cause ? 
Within the compass vast of Nature’s laws 
Such case was never known, was never heard, 
Was ne’er suppos’d by savage, sage, or bard. 
Not even within the compass lies the thing 
Of possibility’s wide range—to bring 

In point a single case, all power defies, 

Of men below, or angels in the skies. 

For nothing sure can act, can will, or plan 
Before itself exists. Behold, vain man, 

The dread dilemma! whence canst thou escape ? 


From the minutest, that the human eye 

With microscope is able to descry, 

Up to the mightiest of the land or sea ; 

In teaching this grand truth, they all agree 

That theirs the Maker is, that is divine, 

The uncaus’d Cause, that stretched the mighty line 
Creation round—that glorious hung on high 

These countless orbs that blaze along the sky. 
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These solitudes, and sights and sounds inspire 

This bird of Jove with a celestial fire. 

In grandeur’s bosom nurs’d, in wildest form, 
Whilst yet unfledg’d, he pants to cleave the storm ! 
To dip his bosom in yon cloud of gold ; 

High in the western sky, whose drap’ry’s roll’d 

In fleecy glory! on his journey hold, 

In line direct, up to the Orb of day, 

And ’mid his dazzling splendours, take his play ! 


INFINITE Spirit! at whose dread command 

From nothing sprung these heavens, sea and land ; 
This mighty whole of worlds ! whose eye surveys 
Their boundless sweep, whose light’s their quenchless blaze ! 
Whose arm sustains ; whose finger points their path ; 
Whose smile’s their beauty, life ; whose frown’s their death ! 
Thy presence I invoke, ETERNAL KING, 

Whilst farther of Thy works I’d try to sing, 

And Providence—’Side Thy dread, awful name, 
Thou First and Last, eternally the same, é 

No fabled God or Goddess here shall stand ; 

Erst rulers deem’d, of air, of sea and land, 

To whom Thy glory has so long been given, 

Thou Lorp aJone Supreme, of earth and heaven. 
OMNIFIC POWER, my weakness turn to strength, 
Throughout the subject’s whole amazing length. 
Lead through the mazes, as they endless run, 

’Bove, ’neath, around, that ever circling sun. 

Thou Source of light, shed o’er my darkened mind 
Thy light divine, that seeking I may find, 

And know, and feel the truth, and it display 

In all the splendour of the perfect day. 


Whether Mr. Moffat ever published a second canto the 
writer does not know. 


ANDREW KENNEDY (1817-1841). 


After a vacancy of several months, during which the 
congregation had been receiving more or less regular supply 
of sermon, the Rev. Henry Angus, Aberdeen, was appointed 
to moderate in a call on 19th March, 1817. At a meeting of 
Presbytery at Johnshaven on 7th April, a letter was read 
from him to the effect that the call had issued in favour of 
Andrew Kennedy, Probationer, Biggar. It was signed by 
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fifty members and thirty-nine adherents, and the stipend 
promised was £80, which was now the general average in 
country congregations both in the Burgher and Anti-Burgher 
churches. The call having been accepted, Mr. Kennedy’s 
trials were delivered, partly at Johnshaven and partly at 
Brechin, in October and November following, and after the 
edict had been duly served and returned, his ordination took 
place on Ioth December, when the Rev. David Blackadder, 
Brechin, preached ; the Rev. Henry Angus, Aberdeen, pre- 
sided in the ordination; and the Rev. James Paterson, 
Midmar, addressed the minister and people. 

Leadhills, in the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire, is to the 


ANDREW KENNEDY. 


south of Scotland what Tomintoul in Banffshire is to the 
north—its highest inhabited village. In the former, Andrew 
Kennedy was born in 1789. As its name implies, it is a 
village in which lead has been mined from very ancient 
times ; and one is pleased to record that its inhabitants have 
long had the reputation of being a hard-reading and church- 
going people. Like Allan Ramsay, who was also a native, 
Kennedy received his early education in the parish school, 
from which he removed to Douglas, with its memories of the 
Good Sir James and others of his house. In 1806 he entered 
the University of Edinburgh, and, on completing the usual 
Arts course, he studied for five sessions under Professor 
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Lawson at Selkirk. As the length of session was but nine 
weeks in the autumn, the rest of the year might be variously 
employed. For two years Kennedy acted as tutor to a 
family in Biggar, where he came under the influence of the 
Rev. John Brown, afterwards of Broughton Place Church, 
Edinburgh, to whom he always acknowledged very special 
obligations. From Biggar he would seem to have gone to 
Sanquhar. In due course he received licence, and after 
serving two or three years as a probationer, he was settled, 
as we have described, at Keith. 

Tall and of rather slender build, Mr. Kennedy was a man 
of very considerable force of character. As a minister, those 
who had the best opportunities of judging said that his 
qualities were solid rather than briiliant. Some throat affec- 
tion marred the clearness of his utterance and the effective- 
ness of his delivery. His forte was therefore pastoral work. 
Having some knowledge of medicine, he was always welcome 
at the bedsides of the poor, and the homely kindliness of his 
manner made him a favourite with all who knew him. He 
conducted the first regular Sabbath School in Keith, and as 
he could not find any suitable hymn-book for the children, 
he compiled one himself. This was doubtless one fruit of 
his Professor’s teaching, and it was dedicated, by permission, 
to the Duchess of Gordon, of pious memory. In the preface 
to it Mr. Kennedy says: “ Simplicity should characterise 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs for the young mind. Whatever 
poetical sentiment and chaste elegance of language can be 
combined with this, well ; but simplicity of expression, next 
to the subject-matter, is the chief thing to be attended to in 
such compositions.” From this point of view the compila- 
tion was made, and it is what it claims to be. As a hymnal 
for young children, it is more didactic than poetical. The 
selections, which have been drawn from over a score of the 
best known hymn-writers of the time, exhibit not a little 
dexterity in the gentle art of “ stealing wisely,” being all 
more or less keyed to a child’s understanding and needs and 
hopes. The little book greatly helped to increase and main- 
tain attendance at the Sunday School, and the impetus thus 
given to that form of Christian service lasted long. In his 
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Bible Classes, too, which were for more advanced pupils, 
Mr. Kennedy met with a gratifying measure of success. Of 
work outwith congregational lines, he took his full share. 
He was the first in the town to identify himself with the 
Total Abstinence movement, then being vigorously prose- 
cuted, amongst others, by James Stirling, the first agent of 
the Scottish Temperance League. Like all pioneers, Mr. 
Kennedy had to suffer for his convictions in many ways. 
The days of hard drinking were by no means over. At 
funerals the custom of the place was for those invited to 
arrive about two hours before the “ lifting,” that they might 
have time to show their respect and affection for the deceased 
by gulping a succession of drams. At his daughter’s burial 
Mr. Kennedy broke through this evil practice, and almost 
at once it began to die out in the town, though it lingered 
for a while in the country. 

Though in advance of his time in some respects, and a 
man who showed in several ways that he had the best 
interests of the community at heart, Mr. Kennedy did not 
meet with the recognition to which his self-denying labours 
entitled him. His congregation did not grow in numbers, 
and, in the later stages of his ministry, applications for 
Synodical aid became somewhat frequent. That this was 
not due to any inefficiency on his part, or to culpable failure 
on the part of the congregation, appears from the fact that 
the Presbytery of Elgin, to which both it and Mr. Bunyan’s 
congregation had been transferred at the Burgher and Anti- 
Burgher Union of 1820, transmitted one of these petitions 
with its strongest recommendation, “‘ because of the excel- 
lent character of the pastor and the liberal spirit of the 
congregation, not only in supporting its own funds, but in 
promoting the general interests of religion.” The aid 
solicited was cordially granted; but when, in 1828, Mr. 
Bunyan died, it was naturally expected that, as the two 
congregations in Keith now belonged to the same denomina- 
tion, and were both struggling, they should unite. Mr. 
Kennedy and his congregation were prepared to go far to 
secure union. But as we shall see in next chapter, the 
efforts made on two occasions with this end in view unfor- 
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tunately failed ; and when, towards the middle of the ‘‘ Ten 
Years’ Conflict,” the great Non-Intrusionist preachers began 
to appear within the bounds of the Presbytery of Strathbogie, 
where things ecclesiastical were nothing if not lively, and a 
number of Mr. Kennedy’s congregation identified themselves 
with the new cause, both he and those who remained would 
seem to have got thoroughly disheartened. It was the 
beginning of the end. Having an interest in and an aptitude 
for mission work, as proved by his efforts on behalf of Home 
Evangelisation, Mr. Kennedy offered his services to the 
Synod’s Committee on Foreign Missions, and, these being 
accepted, he demitted his charge on 4th May, 1841. He 
did so, as he said, with the more regret that there was reason 
to believe that his congregation would not, after his removal, 
be able to maintain a separate existence, negotiations having 
been already entered into, though not at his instance, for 
disposing of the place of worship. The Présbytery heard 
the statement with extreme regret, and when, a few days 
later, the congregation appeared by commissioners and sub- 
mitted reasons for disposing of the property to the Non- 
Intrusionists, there was nothing for it but to accept the 
demission. This accordingly was done on roth May. 

Under these painful circumstances Keith Second, as it 
had been called after the Union of 1820, was dissolved. A 
few of its members, including two of the elders, joined the 
remaining Secession congregation in the town, by which they 
were cordially received both as elders and members; but 
the majority would seem to have distributed themselves 
amongst the Independents, who had acquired the old Roman 
Catholic chapel in Land Street,' and the Non-Intrusionists, 
who, as we have just seen, bought the church. It is said 
that when a few years later the Free Church was built, some 
of the woodwork of the old “ Burgher Kirk” was used. 
But the younger Dissenting congregation got more from the 
Seceders than wood. 

For Mr. Kennedy much sympathy was felt by his brethren 
in the ministry, by his flock, and by the community. He 


‘Dr. John Hunter, of Trinity Congregational Church, Glasgow, 
delivered some of his early sermons in this chapel. 
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had bought a house in the town; he had married in 1824 
(after paying his “ dispensation ” of 3s. 4d. to the Established 
Church Session for having the banns proclaimed only on one 
day) ; and, had circumstances been more favourable, he would 
have desired to end his days in Keith. But the situation 
having developed as we have indicated, a few of his more 
intimate friends accompanied him and his family to Port- 
Gordon, whence they were to sail to Canada. As there 
was no likelihood of their ever meeting again, the parting 
on the shore was touching in the extreme. Setting out on 
2nd June, Montreal was not reached till 15th July. During 
the six weeks’ voyage, Mr. Kennedy conducted worship every 
Sabbath ; and, as there were thirty or forty young persons 
on board, he formed them into Sunday School classes. 
Arrived at his destination, he was settled, first of all, as 
Synod’s missionary at La Chute, forty-five miles from 
Montreal. Removing west to the vicinity of London, in 
Ontario, failure of voice compelled him, after some years, 
to give up preaching. He secured a good appointment, 
however, as Canadian agent of the Presbyterian Board of 
Publications in Philadelphia, which he retained, with the 
help of an assistant, till his death on 19th May, 1882, at the 
advanced age of ninety-three. It is believed that he was 
the last survivor of the Selkirk Hall. 

Within a year after his arrival in Canada, Mr. Kennedy 
addressed a pastoral letter to his old flock, from which a few 
extracts may be given :— 


“ Ever since the time I left you,” he writes, ‘‘ I have felt very 
desirous of addressing a letter to you collectively, that therein I 
might express and convey to you some of those feelings towards you 
with which my heart still glows. I daresay that for some time before 
my removal from among you, you were all sufficiently convinced 
that the act of my separation from you was to me a very painful 
one, and I had no doubt that it was also very trying to your feelings. 
For my part, I can compare it to nothing but the anguish which is 
experienced by a husband when the beloved wife to whom he has 
been long united is severed from him by the stroke of death. But 
however agonising, it seemed to be called for; events over which 
you and I had little or no control had been leading on to it ; and my 
tervent prayer is that the Lord may make it, along with other things, 
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work together for good to you and to me. . . . Now that we can no 
longer meet face to face, and that the exercise of my ministry among 
you is closed, and yet that you and J are still in the world, I feel an 
increased anxiety that the success of my labours while with you 
may be realised in your individual salvation, and may appear in the 
‘day of the Lord.” 


He then proceeds affectionately to emphasise the necessity 
of coming to Christ, and of continuing to follow Him even 
to the last of their days, and he continues :— 


“I hope you do not, and will not, forget me in your prayers. 
I desire to bear you and your families in remembrance at the 
mercy-seat. Pray for me that I may be sustained and guided 
in the labours to which I am called in this province of the 
British dominions. I greatly need the help of the prayers of 
believers. Society in this land is so mixed, so scattered, so 
divided about the mere circumstantials of religion, while many 
care nothing for it at all; the people are so occupied in labouring to 
settle themselves and families in the land, alas, as jf it were their 
permanent or only abode; the means of religious knowledge are so 
little sought after that a minister’s difficulties and discouragements 
are very great. I find it everywhere a hard struggle of moral dark- 
ness against the diffusion of Gospel light ; a vigorous resistance by 
the strong man armed, Satan, aided by the depraved workings of 
the human heart, to keep his house from being entered and thoroughly 
swept by the power of Christian truth. Pray for me therefore that 
if the Lord will, His word may have free course and be glorified here. 
In return, I shall not cease to plead that the Lord may keep His good 
hand around you, and preserve you from every evil work. . . . There 
is one point on which I would like to say a little before closing— 
pethaps it may be expected J should do so—and yet I do not know 
well what to say. I refer to your entering into Church membership, 
now that you have ceased to be a distinct congregation. I am too 
well aware that the subject is encompassed with particular difficulties 
to you, and deeply have I sympathised with you in them. Circum- 
stances were such before and at the time of my removal from you 
that I could not give you a positive advice, applicable to you as a 
body. And still I feel the same inability to offer you counsel, especi- 
ally as my great distance precludes me from having that minute 
acquaintance with the state of things in the place now, which is 
required for advising rightly. I feel, therefore, that I can do little 
more than commend the subject to your own deliberate, conscientious 
and prayerful consideration, and to offer up my humble prayer that 
the Lord may give a right direction to your minds, so that He may 
be glorified, the interests of Christ promoted, and your souls benefited. 
I will just say that fellowship in the ordinances of Christ, when this 
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can be enjoyed with a mind and conscience enlightened by the 
Scriptures as to the proper constitution of the Christian Church, 
particularly as a Kingdom not of this world, is of great importance to 
the spiritual welfare of individuals, who are in some measure fit for 
the privilege, and also to the general concerns of religion. I hope 
you have been taught to value these ordinances, and to feel the want 
of some of them now to be a sad privation. Perhaps if they had 
been more improved when we were together, I might still have been 
dispensing them to you, instead of sympathising with you so far 
away from you. May Christ Himself be your Counsellor and open 
a door for you, that you may go out and in and find pasture. I 
must now, for the present, commend you to our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the great Shepherd of His sheep. It is their characteristic that they 
hear His voice, and a stranger will they not follow—that is, one who 
does not belong to Christ. May this be your characteristic, and 
may you at last be found among them of whom He hath said, ‘I 
give unto them eternal life, and they shall never perish, neither shall 
any pluck them out of My hand.’ ” 


This pastoral reveals, better than any laboured description 
could do, what manner of man Mr. Kennedy was; and what 
he was on 6th June, 1842, when it was written, he remained 
to the end. Keith had been his first love, against heavy 
odds he had laboured in it for four-and-twenty years, and 
so long as life lasted it was a vivid memory in mind and 
heart. 


CLUAV thoy. 
THE UNITED SECESSION MINISTRIES. 


JoHN MorRrRISON (1829-1839): Presbytery’s unsuccessful attempt to 
unite the two congregations—Case referred to Synod: Congre- 
gation allowed to call—John Morrison, who had received all his. 
preliminary training in Glasgow, elected—Moderate success—Old 
Manse built—George Cockburn—Lodges complaint against Mr. 
Morrison—After two days’ investigation by the Presbytery Mr. 
Morrison completely exonerated—Fighting a losing battle— 
Offers his services to Synod’s Board of Foreign Missions—Ap- 
pointed to Canada—Died in 1885—His son beeame Bishop of 
Duluth in Episcopal Church, United States of America, ROBERT 
GRAHAM (1843-1847): Another unsuccessful attempt at union— 
Vacancy of nearly four years—For letting their church to the 
Non-Intrusionists the office-bearers of Keith First get into trouble 
with the Presbytery—Supply of sermon withdrawn—Restored 
on representation of “‘ Corsairtly ’’—After several unsuccessful 
attempts, Mr. Graham called and ordained two days before the 
Disruption and Origin of the Evangelical Union— James Morison 
—Atonement controversy—Professors Balmer and Brown 
arraigned—Keith congregation sides with the conservative 
party in Synod—Mr. Graham suddenly demits his charge and 
connects himself with the Established Church. 


JoHN Morrison (1829-1830). 


In the preceding chapter we have had to anticipate. We 
must now, therefore, go back to the time when the Anti- 
Burgher congregation or Keith First, as it was called after 
1820, became vacant by the death of Mr. Bunyan in 1828. 
The Wesleyan cause had been given up the year before, and 
the Independents, not satisfied with their Burgher connec- 
tion, had started a cause of their own, which was not in a 
thriving condition. Jf united, the two Secession congrega- 
tions might make a vigorous self-supporting church ; in 
continued separation there was nothing but hardship for 
(139) 
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both. In these circumstances the Presbytery, at a meeting 
held at Nairn on 16th June, agreed to recommend the two 
congregations to unite. A committee, consisting of the 
Revs. James Mein, Nairn; Thomas Stark, Forres; and 
James Scott, Inverness, was appointed to draw up a repre- 
sentation embodying this view, to forward it to the two 
congregations concerned for public intimation without delay, 
and to meet with them separately or conjointly after they 
had had a week or thereby to consider it. In accordance 
with this resolution a recommendation was prepared and 
transmitted, from which, as illustrative of its tenor, these 
paragraphs may be quoted :— 


BELOVED BRETHREN,—In obedience to the appointment of 
Presbytery, and with earnest solicitude for your spiritual well-being, 
we address you on a subject so nearly connected with your interest 
as a congregation, with the faithful maintenance of your religious 
profession, and with the honour and success of our Redeemer’s cause 
in the place where you dwell. 

You will observe that there is no authoritative enactment of 
the measure proposed, but merely an affectionate recommendation 
of it. We have no reason to doubt of your subjection in the Lord 
to those who have the rule over you, but in this instance the inter- 
position of authority was judged to be unnecessary and inexpedient. 
It is a voluntary conjunction of the congregations we wish—a union 
of hearts, of interest and effort, that, being one body, you may be 
actuated by one spirit; and this must be the result of conviction 
and choice. We speak, therefore, to you as unto wise men: judge 
ye what we say. 

We need scarcely remind you of the frequency and earnestness 
with which peace, love, and unity are inculcated in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, as the indispensable duty of Christians, the ornament of their 
profession, and highly pleasing to God. 


After citing a number of passages in proof, the represen- 
tation goes on to say :—- 


From all which it is evident that Christians should as brethren 
dwell together in unity, and maintain visible fellowship by walking 
in all the ordinances and commandments of the Lord ands thatt 
they should not form themselves into separate and distinct societies 
or congregations unless there be evident reason and necessity for it, 
unless constrained by the duty of withdrawing from brethren who 
walk disorderly, or unless their numbers or distance be so great as 
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to render their coming together into one place obviously impossible 
or exceedingly inconvenient ; none of which causes exist in your case. 

For, while the spirit and precepts of religion so strongly enforce 
concord and co-operation among Christians, there is nothing which 
stands in the way of a conjunction of the two congregations in Keith. 
No sacrifice of truth, of principle, or religious observance, is required. 
In consequence of the cordial union of the two great branches of 
the Secession, you are already members of the same body ; you hold 
the same faith, observe the same worship, and are subject to the 
same discipline. You are addressed occasionally by the same 
ministers of religion, meet in the same place of worship, and sit down 
at the same table of the Lord. Why, then, should you seek to: 
maintain separate congregations ? Can you assign any wise reason 
for this, or expect to gain any good end by it? Will it strengthen 
one another’s hands in the work of the Lord? Will it nourish the 
spirit of goodwill and brotherly love among you? Or will it give 
a favourable exhibition of your character and profession to those 
around you ? 

We are clearly of opinion that many considerations of great 
sacredness and importance, which, no doubt, occur to your own 
minds, enforce the measure we are recommending, a few of which 
we shall shortly advert to :— 

(1) Both the congregations, which are nearly equal with respect 
to numbers, are so small as to render a great effort necessary to 
maintain a regular dispensation of the ordinances of religion ; and 
with the utmost efforts which you can be supposed to make, a minister 
will be but poorly supported considering the rank which he is obliged 
to maintain in society, the expense attending some of his official 
duties, and the demands which are made on his beneficence and 
hospitality. Now, it is well known that the weakness cf a congrega- 
tion is a great bar in the way of its obtaining accessions to its numbers. 
It must require a very strong motive to induce a man tc join a society 
which cannot without difficulty fulfil its pecuniary engagements, and 
by his connection with which he becomes involved in the same 
difficulty. The union of the congregations will enable you to meet 
with ease all necessary demands of this description ; but if you resist 
this proposal (which we trust you will not do), one obvious consequence 
will be that you will forfeit all claim to sympathy and aid from your 
brethren, so that it will be vain for you to look to them for help in 
time of need. 

(2) Keith is not a field for two congregations in connection with 
the Secession. It would require a much greater population, and a 
population more religious and less attached to the Established Church, 
to warrant the hope of any considerable increase. Both congrega- 
tions have existed for a number of years, and neither has experienced 
anything like signal success. On what ground is this to be expected 
now ? Would not the prosperity of one of the congregations, if such 
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a thing were to take place, unavoidably operate to the disadvantage 
of the other? In a separate state you might possibly struggle for 
existence for some time; but would not this engender strife and 
contention ? Would it not produce alienation, if not hostility ? 
Would it not give rise to those unholy tempers and evil passions which 
are so much to be lamented when they appear, and every cause or 
occasion of which ought to be studiously avoided ? 

(3) The existence of two Seceding congregations in Keith was 
never contemplated by yourselves as a desirable thing. It was not 
the result of calm deliberation and mutual consent, but originated 
in an unhappy misunderstanding, respecting which impartial judges 
will say there were faults on both sides. We therefore strongly urge 
the union of the congregations as the healing of a division, the wiping 
away of a reproach, and a lovely manifestation of the same spirit 
which has conjoined the two great branches of the Secession. We 
are fully of opinion that this measure will greatly improve your con- 
gregational character in the estimation of all the wise and good, and 
in all respects promote your spiritual advantage. 

“We only add, that whatever difficulties may seem to any of 
you to stand in the way of the measure which we recommend, we 
trust that you will give the matter your most serious consideration, 
and avail yourselves of the aid of the Committee, which, according 
to the appointment of Presbytery, will meet with you on Tuesday, 
the 29th inst., at 12 o’clock noon. 

James MEIN, Clk. 


The document was as skilfully drawn as Mr. Chamberlain’s 
famous dispatch to President Kruger, and it met with a like 
reception. When the committee came on the appointed day, 
Mr. Kennedy and his congregation gave them a cordial 
reception, and, as we have already seen, they declared their 
willingness to make any reasonable concessions to secure the 
end in view. But Keith First was so determined to remain 
a separate congregation that it would not even appoint a 
committee to consider the proposal of union. When this 
course was suggested, “‘ they needna come wi’ their clootit 
sheen to us,”’ cried a shrill voice from one of those mysterious 
mutches which looked beatific or otherwise according to the 
face they framed; and as the opinion of this strenuous 
woman, who was neither ashamed nor afraid to speak in the 
church, was that of all the rest in regard to the hapless 
Burgher Gibeonites, the minister of Inverness was fain to 
confess to his brother deputies that “verily they were a 
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stiff-necked and bull-horned people.’’ When therefore the 
report of their committee was presented, the Presbytery, 
after long deliberation, “‘ resolved that, considering the weak- 
ness of both congregations, neither of them being able to 
maintain the ordinances of the gospel among them without 
great difficulty ; that the number of members belonging to 
each of them is only about 100, and the whole assembly does 
not amount to 200; considering that the spirit of hostility 
existing between the two congregations is great, and if no 
union be effected must necessarily increase ; considering 
that they have already existed separately for upwards of 
thirty years with no appearance of increase; and that, if 
the union be not effected, there is reason to believe that the 
one of the congregations can prosper only by means of the 
destruction of the other—a union between these congrega- 
tions on all these accounts was most desirable, and therefore 
the Court agreed to represent the cause 77 toto to the United 
Associate Synod at its first meeting, and ask advice and 
direction.”’ In answering this reference, the Synod said that, 
“how desirable soever the union of these congregations 
might appear, it could not, in the circumstances of the First 
congregation, advise the Presbytery to delay granting a 
moderation, provided the Presbytery was satisfied that they 
were able to support a stated minister of the Gospel.” At 
Elgin, accordingly, on 18th November, 1828, moderation 
was granted to Keith First; but its commissioner was 
warned that, if satisfactory evidence of the congregation’s 
ability was not presented at next meeting, the Presbytery 
would feel at liberty to refuse to sustain the call. A month 
later a call was presented in favour of John Morrison, Pro- 
bationer, Glasgow. It was signed by eighty-five members 
and forty adherents, the stipend promised being £80, with 
which apparently the Presbytery was satisfied. 

Mr. Morrison had received both his literary and theological 
training in Glasgow. After completing his studies at the 
University he had entered the United Secession Divinity 
Hall, of which Dr. John Dick, of Greyfriars Church, was 
Professor. No man who studied under him had ever any 
reason to regret that Dr. Dick’s extreme reluctance to accept 
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the chair had been overborne. In the discharge of the many- 
sided duties which fell to him as the sole teacher during the 
greater part of Morrison’s time, he acquitted himself with 
high distinction; and, when published, his class lectures 
became for long the standard work in their department. 

Of the incidents of Mr. Morrison’s two years’ probationer- 
ship we have no record. With his acceptance of the call to 
Keith it came to an end, and his trials having been delivered 
at Forres and Boghole, his ordination was fixed for rath May, 
1829. The ministers present on the occasion were James. 
Mein, Nairn; Thomas Stark, Forres; David Anderson, 
Boghole ; and Andrew Kennedy, Keith Second ; with John 
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Primrose, Grange, and James Millar, Huntly, corresponding 
members from the Presbytery of Stuartfield, which had been 
formed out of Aberdeen about a year before. After the 
edict had been read three times to the congregation assembled 
on the Market Green, the Presbytery adjourned to the place 
of worship, where the opening devotional exercises were 
conducted by Mr. Primrose ; Mr. Mein preached and presided 
in the ordination ; and Mr. Anderson addressed minister and 
people. 

As Mr. Morrison was a clear, forcible, and attractive 
preacher, a diligent pastor, and a man of dignified but 
gracious manner, the congregation gave promise of flourishing 
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under him. Over fifty were added to the membership during 
the first four years of his ministry ; and, as removals were 
not so frequent then as now, these accessions represented a 
distinct increase in strength. Ordinary financial obligations 
were met, and contributions were sent regularly to the 
Scottish Missionary Society and to the Established Church 
Session ‘‘for the poor,’ while occasional collections were 
made for such congregations as Tain, Burghead, and Inver- 
ness (Gaelic Mission). 

As, however, the manse which Mr. Bunyan had occupied 
for so many years was no longer suitable, it was resolved, 
shortly after Mr. Morrison’s ordination, to proceed with the 
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erection of a new one. It was built on the same feu as the 
church, and the proprietor stipulated that, if sold, it should 
be disposed of “in wholesale and not by parcels, that the 
town of Keith might not be inhabited and molested by 
vagrants and idle cottagers, but that the tenements according 
to the intention might be sufficient for the habitation of 
Industrious Tradesmen or other persons of some character, 
and their families.”’ This second manse, which in its turn 
has become the old manse, was ready for occupation towards 
the end of 1830. But the extra expenditure which its 
erection necessitated strained the resources of the congrega- 
tion to the utmost. Bills were drawn, and dispositions of 
10 
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the church property were made, and deficits became frequent. 
Still, both minister and people made a gallant struggle. The 
former went on more than one pilgrimage to the rich and 
sunny land which lies beyond the Grampian hills, the 
generous dwellers in which know so well that “it 1s more 
blessed to give than to receive.’’ The managers, not to be 
behind their minister, introduced some sweeping reforms. 
Ordinary collections were in future to be taken up “ with 
the brods,”’ defaulters in the matter of seat rents were to be 
sharply looked after, and deficits were to be made up by 
special weekly subscriptions, which collectors were appointed 
to uplift in the various districts into which the congregation 
was divided. And, for a wonder, “all the people said, 
Amen.” 

It was in connection with one of the numerous money 
transactions of this period that the name of George Cockburn 
first comes into prominence. We shall have occasion to refer 
to him more particularly by-and-by, but that our readers 
may have a better understanding of what follows, it may be 
well to say here that, like his father before him, George was 
a Seceder from the crown of his head to the sole of his foot, 
though, as he himself confessed in his later years, “a gey 
fractious ane.’’ It was quite true. He was a man of deep 
piety and of sterling uprightness; but, like John Brown’s 
famous dog, he was afflicted with restlessness, and the cause 
was the same in the man as in the beast—“ he could never 
get enough o’ fechtin’.”” During his more than forty years’ 
connection with the congregation, he fought with more than 
one of his ministers, for their chastening, doubtless, if not 
always to his own profit ; he fought with his brother mana- 
gers and elders ; he had one terrible battle with the precentor 
and choir; and, as for ordinary members and adherents, 
they were mere ground game. He fought with the Presby- 
tery, and on one occasion at least he appealed to the Synod, 
and when at length he could fight with others no more, the 
good man fought with himself because he had fought so 
much. 

It would serve no good purpose to go into the details of 
the money squabble, as it was really a very small storm in 
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a very small teapot. George alleged that certain interests 
were due by the managers on advances made to the congre- 
gation by his father. The managers did not question the 
correctness of this statement ; but as none of them were in 
office when the advances were made, they desired, as a 
matter of business, that the only survivor of those who had 
been should be asked, even though now in America, to certify 
that the interests claimed were due. But this reasonable 
stipulation did not please George, and he stormed at the 
managers and Session by turns. Ultimately the case was 
carried to the Presbytery, which decided that the office- 
bearers were free of all blame, and that the dispute should 
be settled by two arbiters mutually chosen. After some 
more sparring this was done, and the case was nominally at 
an end. 

But a considerable amount of feeling had been generated 
by it, and out of the quarrel another arose, which was some- 
what more serious in its nature. In the course of his wrest- 
lings with worldly managers and an unsympathetic Session, 
George Cockburn had found that even the minister was not 
beyond reproach ; and, as he never failed to act through lack 
of courage, he did not hesitate to charge Mr. Morrison with 
erroneous doctrinal teaching. The Presbytery, after hearing 
his complaint, instructed him to proceed by libel. But when 
it met at Keith on 1st April, 1834, a crowded congregation 
being present, George was not prepared to implement its 
decision. He handed in a long paper, however, in which he 
doughtily intimated his readiness to answer to the Court for 
whatever he had said respecting minister, session, or con- 
gregation. Mr. Morrison was heard for himself and the 
Session, when the Presbytery found that on neither side were 
the charges so grave as to require evidence to be led. After 
some deliberation, it was then unanimously carried that, 
“as the charges which George Cockburn had brought against 
Mr. Morrison were admitted by himself to be of so trivial a 
nature that, but for Mr. Morrison’s charges against him, he 
would not have at all preferred them, the Presbytery deemed 
it unnecessary to make any further investigation into these 
charges, as they did not affect Mr. Morrison’s ministerial 
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character in the least degree; and they found that Mr. 
Cockburn, in talking with others about these supposed 
charges, while he viewed them as so trivial, had acted incon- 
sistently with his character as a member of Mr. Morrison’s 
congregation ; and that, on his acquiescing in this decision, 
he should be admonished on this point by the Moderator of 
the Court.” In this decision, after some private dealing with 
him during an interval in the proceedings, which lasted two 
days, George was, with difficulty, persuaded to acquiesce, 
and he was admonished accordingly. On asking the Presby- 
tery if he might still be regarded as a fit member of the 
United Secession Church, Mr. Stark, who had taken a leading 
part in the proceedings, replied: “‘ Yes, Mr. Cockburn, you 
may not only be a member but an honourable member. You 
only require crowning, sir.” 

At this distance of time we may smile at the commotion 
which these disputations caused, but they were very real to 
the men engaged in them, and for a while they not only 
strained the relations of several members of the congregation 
to each other, but they made it unable for the vigorous 
efforts of the early years of Mr. Morrison’s ministry. These 
two sets of considerations, therefore, would seem to have 
convinced him that he was fighting a losing battle. He 
accordingly offered his services to the Synod’s Board of 
Foreign Missions, and these being accepted, he resigned Keith 
First on 9th April, 1839, two years before Mr. Kennedy 
resigned Keith Second. On arriving in Canada, to which he 
had been appointed, he visited fifteen preaching stations and 
travelled over 2000 miles in five months. Called by the 
congregation of Madrid, which was within the State of New 
York but near to the Canadian border, he was settled there 
on 5th March, 1840. It was a Presbyterian congregation of 
over 200 members, with nearly 100 ready to join, and here he 
laboured with much acceptance till his removal to Wadding- 
ton, also in the State of New York. This was his only other 
American charge. He retired from active duty on 31st 
December, 1882, and died on 6th January, 1885. For over 
twenty years his son was Episcopal minister at Oydensburgh ; 
and on 11th February, 1897, he became Bishop of Duluth, 
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State of Minnesota. He was a delegate to the Lambeth 
Conference of 1910, and, after its labours were over, he visited 
the scene of his father’s ministry. While interested in the 
old manse to which Mr. Morrison had brought the bishop’s 
mother, he specially wished to see the church records of his 
father’s time. These were then in the writer’s custody, and 
he was pleased to be able to show them. 


ROBERT GRAHAM, LL.D. (1843-1847). 


A long period of suspense for Keith First followed Mr. 
Morrison’s resignation. In due course, indeed, it petitioned 
for regular supply of sermon with a view to moderation ; but, 
as the Presbytery was more decidedly and strongly than ever 
of opinion that the two congregations in Keith should unite, 
it resolved to refer the matter s¢mpliciter to the Synod, and 
to give both an opportunity of stating their case. The Synod 
cordially approved of all that the Presbytery had done, and 
recommended it to leave no stone unturned to secure the 
object desired. A committee was accordingly appointed to 
meet with the elders and managers of both congregations, 
and endeavour by friendly intercourse and prayer to promote 
a spirit of union. The committee consisted of the Rev. John 
Meikleham, of Grange, and his elder, that congregation having 
now been disjoined from the Presbytery of Stuartfield and 
united to Elgin. The report of these brethren was to the 
effect that Keith First was in favour of union on equal terms ; 
but the other congregation, having a fixed pastor, constituted 
a serious and insuperable obstacle. In other words, Mr. 
Kennedy was the rock of offence, and if the Apostle Paul had 
chanced to be minister of the “‘ Burgher Kirk ”’ at the time, 
it would probably have been all the same. Keith Second, 
on the other hand, reiterated its expression of willingness to 
make all reasonable concessions with a view to union; but, 
naturally, these stopped short of parting with a minister who 
had served it long and well. In these circumstances it was 
judged that, for the time being, nothing more could be 
prudently done. 

Meanwhile Keith First had contrived to get itself into 
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serious difficulties with the Presbytery. Late in 1839, or 
early in 1840, the elders and managers had granted the use 
of the church to certain ministers of the General Assembly, 
who had come north in the interests of the Non-Intrusionist 
propaganda. In the opinion of the Presbytery this action 
was liable to misconstruction. It might, and probably would, 
be regarded as equivalent to taking part in a contest with 
which Dissenters had nothing to do, and therefore the Presby- 
tery unanimously prohibited the office-bearers from granting 
the church for any such purpose in the future, with certifica- 
tion that, if they should persist in the course complained of, 
the supply of preachers would be withdrawn. As immediate 
effect could not well be, and, as a matter of fact, was not 
given to this decision, the Rev. Adam Lind, of Elgin, was 
deputed to ascertain, by personal visitation, what the respon- 
sible “‘ Heads of the Congregation’’ had to say for them- 
selves. At this time Mr. Lind had not been more than 
three or four years a minister, but already his name was 
beginning to be one to conjure with in the north country. 
It was recognised that he was a powerful preacher and a 
capable man of affairs, and this inspired confidence in his 
judgment. But he had as well a pretty wit in dealing with 
awkward situations, which may have led the Presbytery to 
hope that he might succeed where the older diplomacy had 
failed. As the Presbytery’s representative, he was received 
with all due respect, but as regards the object of his mission, 
the office-bearers made a characteristically stout defence of 
their position. By letting the church as they had done, they 
did not express approbation of the principles of the Non- 
Intrusionists. They were simply showing a friendly dis- 
position towards them, and their expectation was that this 
would ultimately prove advantageous to the Secession. 
Besides, they were to get a small rent for the use of the 
church, which they certainly needed ; and, finally, if they 
had been imprudent in admitting the parties complained of, 
it would now do more harm than good to evict them. A 
report embodying these explanations having been given in 
to the Presbytery, commissioners were required to appear 
at next meeting to answer for the congregation’s disregard 
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of its instructions. They did so, and expressed their deep 
regret that what they had done had unhappily involved 
them in a situation from which they could not at present 
retreat without seriously affecting the interests of the Seces- 
sion in Keith. This view does not seem to have impressed 
the Presbytery, for it caused intimation to be made that the 
arrangement entered into would not be allowed to continue 
beyond the end of May; and when that date arrived, and the 
Non-Intrusionists were still enjoying their former privileges, 
it was resolved to stop supply of sermon after the second 
Sabbath of June. Against this decision, Andrew Wilson, 
Senior (Corsairtly), protested and appealed to the Synod ; 
but, as he did not appear in support of his protest, it was not 
considered. After being some Sabbaths without sermon, 
the congregation petitioned the Presbytery to restore supply. 
A second committee was appointed to visit Keith, and, as 
the result of its conference with parties, a compromise was 
satisfactorily arranged. Sermon was therefore restored after 
having been withdrawn for six weeks. 

It was not, however, for about a year after these happen- 
ings that moderation was sought and granted. By that time 
Mr. Kennedy had demitted his charge, and his church had 
been sold to the Non-Intrusionists. The way was now open, 
therefore, for a union of the two Secession congregations ; 
and, in the hope that this might take place with goodwill on 
both sides, the moderation applied for was delayed. But, 
as we have already indicated, there was no union of the 
congregations as such; it was only a fragment of Keith 
Second which joined the remaining Secession congregation. 
For this reason it did not become as strong as might have 
been expected when the unhappy rivalry ceased. Nor did 
the long vacancy whose incidents we have just related assist 
its progress. It was not that no attempts were made to 
secure a minister. Mr. A. L. Simpson was called in Novem- 
ber, 1841, but he preferred Forres. Mr. John Callander was 
called in April of the following’year, but he preferred Craig- 
dam; and the congregation now began to think that they 
were not to get a pastor at all. No doubt the people had 
known hard times, but never quite so hard as now. When 
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Cowie’s men withdrew, Mr. Bunyan had been a young strong 
man, round whom those who remained gathered the more 
closely. But now the congregation was without a leader, 
and this at the time, and not far from the place, where the 
Non-Intrusionists were fighting one of the hottest battles in 
their long campaign, and where their greatest preachers were 
drawing men to them in thousands. Was it Cunningham 
who broke the book-board of the old pulpit ? If it was, it 
had no symbolic significance. The accident was not pro- 
phetic. Though cast down, the sturdy little church was not 
destroyed. At this lowest ebb of its fortunes, indeed, one 
of its finer features disclosed itself. At a manager’s meeting 
it was resolved that ‘in addition to the weekly Prayer 
Meeting, a special meeting should be held once a fortnight 
for the purpose of talking about things connected with the 
congregation, and relative to the settlement of a minister 
among us, and that the gracious Jehovah be supplicated 
that He would grant us His direction and blessing in this 
matter, the meeting to consist of the members and friends 
of the congregation, but no preacher to attend.”’ No preacher 
was to attend and take part—that would have made the 
meeting too like a regular service, and would also have been 
awkward in a vacancy. They wished to take serious counsel 
with each other, and with Him who searches all men’s hearts ; . 
to acknowledge infirmity and shortcoming, doubtless ; and 
to seek the strength which comes through close waiting upon 
God. Ina few months thereafter the congregation ventured 
upon a third application for moderation, and on 2nd March, 
1843, an almost uannimous call was given to Robert Graham, 
Probationer, Kinross. There were no great inducements to 
accept it. It was signed by only seventy-six members and 
twenty-three adherents, and the stipend offered by the con- 
gregation was only £60, to which it was hoped an annual 
grant of {20 would be added from the general funds of the 
Synod. Nevertheless, the call was accepted, and the long 
and painful vacancy of fully four years came to an end. 

>t. Andrews had been Mr. Graham’s Alma Mater, and by 
his time the United Secession Divinity Hall could boast of 
four Professors, viz. Dr. John Mitchell, Glasgow, and Dr. 
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John Brown, Edinburgh, who taught the junior division in 
Glasgow, and Dr. Alexander Duncan, Midcalder, and Dr. 
Robert Balmer, Berwick, who taught the senior division in 
Edinburgh. After little more than a year on the preachers’ 
list Mr. Graham had been called to Keith, and he was 
ordained there on 16th May, 1843, two days before the 
Non-Intrusionist agitation issued in the Disruption of the 
Established Church and the formation of the Free Church 
in Tanfield Hall, Edinburgh ; and two days also before the 
formal inauguration of the Evangelical Union in Clerk’s Lane 
Church, Kilmarnock. There were some old and some new 
faces present at the ordination. Mr. Graham’s intimate 
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friend, the Rev. John Whyte, Moyness (alias Boghole, now 
discarded as unpoetical), preached and presided in the 
ordination, while the Rev. Andrew Reid, Lossiemouth, 
delivered the charges. The other members of Presbytery 
associated with them were Mr. Stark, Forres; Mr. Lind, 
Elgin; Mr. Meikleham, Grange ; with Messrs. James Law- 
rence and Andrew Wilson, elders from Grange and Keith 
respectively ; and the Rev. James Millar, Huntly, from the 
Presbytery of Stuartfield, who was invited to correspond. 
During the short period of his ministry, Mr. Graham’s 
scholarly tastes and excellent pulpit abilities commanded the 
respect of his people, and his attractive personality speedily 
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won their affections. After a long and dangerous illness he 
had, it was agreed, on the motion of James Cuthbert, elder, 
that the congregation should observe a day of thanksgiving 
to Almighty God for His great goodness to them as a church, 
specially on account of the recovery of Mr. Graham, and 
also on account of the unity and peace which had prevailed 
and the measure of prosperity which had been vouchsafed. 
Not that in respect of ‘‘ the temporalities ”’ things had taken 
a decided turn for the better. After all that had happened, 
it was perhaps too soon to look for this. But preparation for 
a better time was being truly made in the cultivation of a 
more gracious congregational life. This eminently praise- 
worthy occupation might have had larger and speedier 
results but for the distractions caused by the Atonement 
Controversy (1841-1845). 


As to its origin: In the autumn of 1839, James Morison, 
then a Probationer of the United Secession Church, had been 
detailed for service in Cabrach—‘ much loved, much-to-be- 
remembered Cabrach, the place of my second birth,” as he 
afterwards wrote of it. Amid the august silences of that 
remote upland strath there flashed upon him those new views 
of the Gospel, specially of the Atonement, with which his 
name is associated. Though the views were new to his 
spiritual experience, he was not the first in Scotland who had 
speculated in the same region of thought. Fraser of Brea, 
high Calvinist though he was, had more than leanings towards 
a theory of Universal Redemption. The Marrow Men and 
early Seceders, while emphasising the absolute value of the 
death of Christ to the elect, nevertheless believed and taught 
that it secured freedom of access to God for all mankind; 
and, on the ground of its all-sufficient virtue, they made an 
unrestricted offer of the Gospel to all whom it was their 
privilege to reach. When Macleod Campbell, again, came to 
believe that personal assurance of salvation was of the essence 
of Christian faith, he was led to proclaim the universality of 
the Atonement in no uncertain terms. It was eight years or 
thereby after Campbell’s deposition by the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland that the light broke upon Morison, 
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which constrained him to hold “that the object of saving 
faith to any person is the statement that Christ made atone- 
ment for the sins of that person, as He made atonement for 
the sins of the whole world, and that the seeing of this state- 
ment to be true is saving faith and gives the assurance of 
salvation.””! So strong a hold did these views and their 
implications take upon him that forces were liberated within 
his soul which made him a powerful evangelist. Wherever he 
went, the impression produced was immediate and profound. 
As the readiest means of answering the numerous appeals 
made to him for spiritual direction, he published a tract 
setting forth those aspects of truth which had been as life 
from the dead to himself. Written at a sitting, it may not 
be said that the tract was immaculately accurate in all its 
doctrinal statements. Before and after Mr. Morison’s call 
to Clerk’s Lane Church, Kilmarnock, it gave some concern 
to certain members of the Presbytery of the bounds; and, 
on the representation of a minority of the congregation who 
had not been favourable to his election, the Presbytery had 
no option but to “ deal”’ with him. In prolonged conference, 
his explanations did not satisfy them, and they decided 
accordingly to suspend him. Against this decision he 
appealed to the Synod, and the consideration of his appeal 
led to several days of high debate. With the chivalry of a 
noble nature, Dr. John Brown, though not agreeing with all 
his positions, threw his shield over his favourite student. 
Dr. Balmer, too, and other leading men in the church were 
not in sympathy with some of the hard and fast contendings 
of the Kilmarnock Presbytery. But notwithstanding the 
pleadings of these men, the majority of the Synod confirmed 
the judgment of the Presbytery, and on 17th June, 1841, 
Mr. Morison was declared to be no longer in connection with 
the United Secession Church. It was thus that the Atone- 
ment Controversy, as it came to be called, began; and for 
the next four years, in one form or another, it continued to 
vex the Church. Mr. Morison, of Bathgate, made common 
cause with his son in 1842; Mr. Rutherford, of Falkirk, and 
Mr. Guthrie, of. Kendal, followed suit in May, 1843; in 
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October of the same year, Drs. Balmer and Brown were 
arraigned before the Synod and acquitted, only to be assailed 
again in May, 1844; and, finally, in 1845, Dr. Balmer being 
now dead, Dr. Brown, on the advice of his Presbytery, 
demanded that he should be formally libelled, as he declined 
to face another Hall Session so long as in speech and pamphlet 
he was held to be doctrinally suspect. To this reasonable 
demand the Synod agreed, and Dr. Marshall, of Kirkintilloch, 
the recognised originator of the Voluntary Controversy in 
1829, and the recognised leader of the opposition in this 
controversy also, was therefore compelled to establish the 
validity of his charges in the manner decided. In this, 
however, he failed. At a special meeting of Synod, after 
four days’ debate, Dr. Brown was exonerated on every 
count of the libel; and, so completely had all the points at 
issue been disposed of that, with the Professor’s exoneration, 
the controversy may be said to have died a natural death. 
As the result, says Dr. John Cairns, “ relief was brought to 
many minds hampered and disturbed by the apparent 
inconsistency between a universal offer of salvation, and a 
limited atonement on which to rest it, and an example was 
afforded of Christian large-heartedness and charity, in giving 
to the terms of ministerial communion, and to the interpre- 
tation of symbolical books, the widest comprehension con- 
sistent with truth and sincerity. Nor were the protests and 
struggles of the stricter party, among whom were men of 
distinguished ability and high Christian character, without 
use in checking a tendency to rash speculation, and in bringing 
to light the difficulties and mysteries which at every imagined 
outlet still guard this awful subject, and shut up human 
reason to the sobriety of Scripture language, and to the 
obedience of faith. Upon the whole, it may be affirmed that 
the controversy, though confined, with the exception of the 
Scottish Congregationalists, to the United Secession Church, 
has, by its remote, as well as by its direct, impression exerted 
a valuable influence in liberalising the tone of Scottish 
theology, while it has done nothing to derange its equilibrium 
or remove its landmarks.”’ ! 


‘Memoir of John Brown, D.D., p. 254. 
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All’s well that ends well; but, while the conflict lasted, 
many trembled for the ark of God, and, indeed, so hot did 
the controversy finally become that it threatened to disrupt 
the Church. Happily, through the mediating influence of 
Dr. Hugh Heugh and other far-seeing men, the dreaded 
calamity was averted, but none the less were relations 
strained throughout the entire denomination. In the temper 
of the time neutrality was all but impossible, for then men 
took their church life so seriously that they felt bound to. 
concern themselves with all that directly or indirectly affected 
it. As might have been expected from its Anti-Burgher 
origin, Keith congregation sided with the conservative party 
in the Synod, though, on the representation of its members 
resident in Cabrach, it had tried hard but unsuccessfully to 
get a hearing of Mr. Morison when he was in the north. His 
_subsequent fortunes were followed with keen but mingled 
interest, having regard to the storm he had faised. And 
when, notwithstanding all the explanations that had been 
given, Dr. Marshall continued to gird at Dr. Brown, who had 
now also “ sorrowfully to defend the approach to Dr. Balmer’s 
tomb,”’ and other churches showed that they were not very 
sorry to see the ship labouring heavily, “ the Session,” at the 
instance of “ Corsairtly,” who was in correspondence with 
Dr. Marshall, ‘“‘ took into consideration the alarming and 
most unsatisfactory state of doctrine in the Secession Church, 
more especially regarding the Atonement of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The Session were persuaded, from the discussions. 
on the subject in the Synod, and from some of the recent 
decisions in that Court, that the Church was departing from 
the faith once delivered to the saints. The Session grieved 
to think that a body so long eminent for purity of doctrine 
should give such indications of declension, and its members 
felt themselves called on to do all in their power to arrest 
the progress of error by solemnly protesting against it. It 
was proposed that a Memorial be sent to the Synod, craving 
that the subject of the Atonement be again taken up, and 
such a deliverance given in regard to it as should in no way 
countenance the doctrine of a general reference, or that 
Christ made an Atonement for all the human race; and 
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craving that the doctrine of a particular redemption be dis- 
tinctly recognised as the doctrine of the Secession Church.” 
When the matter was brought before the Session, it was 
moved that, in the first instance, the proposed Memorial 
should be sent to the Presbytery; but this was overruled, 
and the Moderator was instructed to prepare it and forward 
it to the Presbytery for transmission to the Synod, according 
to the rules of the Church, from which decision William Ross 
dissented. As we have already seen, the view of the Session 
did not prevail. Nor was it more successful when, in the 
following year, it came unanimously to an adverse decision 
as to the expediency of the proposed union between the 
United Secession and Relief Churches, and recommended 
delay. There was no delay, and it would not have been 
well if there had been. Tanfield Hall, Edinburgh, which 
witnessed the birth of the Free Church; witnessed also the 
formation of the United Presbyterian Church. May 13th, 
1847, was a red-letter day in the history of Scottish Presby- 
terianism as well as 18th May, 1843, for it was the birthday 
of the Church which, amongst other services, made organised 
Voluntaryism a powerful factor in the religious life of the 
country. Finally, in that year, when a National Fast was 
appointed because of the failure of the potato crop, and the 
consequent scarcity and dearth of provisions, the Session 
resolved unanimously to hold the fast on the appointed day, 
but only because it was convenient, and without at all 
recognising the authority of the Queen or the Privy Council 
in the matter, a proviso which was also carefully minuted 
when at a later time fasts were proclaimed in connection 
with the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny. On doc- 
trinal, ecclesiastical, and practical questions, the Keith 
Seceders always had a mind of their own, and a douy mind 
it often was. 


A few weeks after the decision last referred to (on 6th 
April, 1847), to the extreme surprise of the congregation, 
Mr. Graham intimated his resignation of his charge, and also 
his withdrawal from the denomination, the ground alleged 
being that he had ceased to be in sympathy with the prin- 
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ciples of the Church. That struck the office-bearers on their 
most sensitive point; and, when their representatives ap- 
peared at the Presbytery in connection with the resignation, 
it was with instructions to ask the Court to accept it enstanter. 
This was accordingly done, and supply of sermon was forth- 
with granted. 

While in Keith Mr. Graham spent much of his leisure in 
scientific studies and mechanical pursuits. Even yet there 
are traces of his handiwork on some of the panels of the Old 
Manse. In public work he is best remembered as having 
been, like Mr. Kennedy, an earnest and able advocate of the 
temperance cause. Alexander Ogilvie, a convert to that 
cause, of whom we shall have more to say, was at the coach 
to see him away. “Ay, Mr. Graham,” said he, ‘‘ an’ you’re 
leavin’ ’s.”” “‘ Yes, Alexander, I am going away.” “‘ Weel, 
man, seein’ you’re giein’ up your kirk principles, try an’ keep 
your teetotal anes, for they’re a coorse lot ,you’re gyaun 
among.” But Alexander ought not to have forgotten that 
those who live in glass houses should not throw stones. 

When Mr. Graham left there was general regret, and his 
subsequent career was followed with interest. He became 
minister of the Established Church at Abernyte in 1848. 
Ten years later he was translated to Errol, where he suc- 
ceeded Dr. John Caird, Professor of Divinity and afterwards 
Principal of Glasgow University. He received the degree of 
LL.D. from his own University of St. Andrews. 
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THE Union of 1847, if not accompanied by so many demon- 

strations of enthusiasm as that of 1820, proved an unmixed 

benefit to all the elements composing it. As their separate 

histories show, there had been enough and to spare at all 
(160) 
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times in all of them of theological scholasticism ; but with 
the entrance of the Relief Church into union with the United 
Secession Church there came an acceleration of the humanism 
which had hitherto to fight for its right to live. The suaviter 
im modo began to modify the uncompromising fortiter in re 
of the older time, and this with manifest advantage to 
practical efficiency. The breath of the new and more 
vigorous life was speedily felt. With more or less well- 
equipped congregations now in all the British Isles, and 
prosperous mission stations in many lands beyond seas, the 
United Presbyterian Church started its career with hopes 
which the experience of after years did nothing to cloud. 
The doctrinal and ecclesiastical welding of more than a 
century had produced a finely tempered instrument that 
was well adapted to the varied work that needed to be 
done, and which was done with a gratifying and ever-increas- 
ing measure of success. 

Dr. Marshall, of Kirkintilloch, it is true, to ae regret of 
his brethren, could not bring himself to enter the union, and 
the majority of his congregation adhered to him. But though 
Keith had shared his view as to its inopportuneness, it had 
at the same time so sharply resented Mr. Graham’s defection 
that it could not look with favour on Dr. Marshall’s. It 
therefore remained without demur in the now united body ; 
but it was not till early in 1848 that the congregation made 
any attempt to issue a call, and then it was unsuccessful. 
Alexander Walker, the Probationer who was selected, pre- 
ferred Newcastle, but it may be of some interest to mention 
that he was afterwards translated to Crail in Fife, where he 
succeeded the Rev. John Ogilvie, son of George Ogilvie, 
Keith. At the end of June a second call was given, which 
was addressed to Peter Whyte, Probationer. But after 
getting three weeks extra to consider his decision, he too 
declined and was settled at Wooler. These declinatures on 
the part of preachers led the congregation to try next an 
ordained minister ; and its choice fell upon the Rev. Alexander 
Millar, of South Ronaldshay, in Orkney. The call was 
signed by ror members and forty adherents, the stipend 


offered being £65 from the congregation and {15 from the 
II 
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Home Mission Board of the Church, which sums, after a year 
or two, were increased. Mr. Millar having accepted the call, 
his induction took place on 25th January, 1849, the ministers 
who took part in the services of the day being Messrs. Pringle 
and Lind, Elgin; Meikleham, Grange; and Macdonald, 
Lossiemouth. 

The newly inducted minister was the son of the Rev. 
James Millar, of Huntly, the successor of Mr. Cowie. He 
received his preliminary training at the Parish School there 
and at the University of Aberdeen, of which he was a suc- 
cessful classical bursar. Amongst his fellow-students were 
James Legge, who became the distinguished Professor of 
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Chinese at Oxford, and the fathers of the late Professor 
Elmslie and Sir William Robertson Nicoll. In 1835 Mr. 
Millar entered the United Secession Divinity Hall, where he 
studied under the same Professors as Mr. Graham. In the 
intervals between the brief sessions of his theological course, 
he taught for a short time at Pathhead, near Dalkeith, where 
he had the privilege of ‘‘ coaching ”’ William Anderson, after- 
wards the veteran Calabar missionary. A few months’ 
classical teaching in Inverness was followed by three or four 
years’ school-mastering in his native town. Of his hundred 
odd pupils, George Macdonald was easily the most distin- 
guished, ‘Gentle, amiable, conscientious,” the boy was in 
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the master’s estimation “‘ the very ideal of a gentleman ;”’ 
and his weekly composition exercises were “ superior to much 
that appeared in the periodical literature of the day.” It 
was this latter remark, made when Macdonald was fourteen, 
that, as he himself admitted, first kindled his literary 
ambition, and in due time led to the production of those 
works which have made his name a household word, and 
done so much to purify and ennoble the aspirations of men. 

After an unsuccessful application for service in Canada, 
and a few years of probation, Mr. Millar was called by the 
congregation of St. Margaret’s Hope, of which he was the 
second minister. There, as afterwards at Keith, he was a 
man greatly beloved—" as near the standard of ‘ the perfect 
man’ as may be looked for here below.”” Those who knew 
him best while in active service concur in testifying that few 
men possess the power he had of acquiring and retaining the 
esteem and affection of others. Of a loving,, kindly, and 
sunny nature himself, he had the enviable art of calling out 
what was best in all who were about him; and this, together 
with his unaffected piety and transparent genuineness of 
character, made him a man whom old and young alike felt 
that they could trust. His qualities of heart were thus his 
most marked characteristic ; but he had as well a vigorous 
and well-cultured mind, and always kept himself in touch 
with the life and movements of his time. As a preacher, he 
was able and earnest, scriptural and practical, not without 
fire, and full of affectionate solicitude, content to be nothing 
himself that Christ might be all. As a pastor, however, he 
was admittedly more successful. In the homes of the people, 
where much of his time was spent, his genial humanity had 
freer play. Touched as it was to fine issues by grace, it was 
associated with a gentle humour which broke down reticence 
and constraint, a calmness and sobriety of judgment which 
won confidence and respect, and a deep and unfeigned 
sympathy which made him a true son of consolation in times 
of sorrow and distress. Amongst the young he did a great 
and fruitful work. Having the field to a large extent to 
himself, he had always a crowded and well-equipped Sabbath 
School—sometimes: more than one—to which many came 
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from other denominations. ‘‘ We see him yet,’’ says an old 
pupil, ‘“‘ with his earnest, loving face, telling us those bright 
and beautiful stories, always trying to instil some vital truth 
into our young minds, and making us feel that it was the 
most precious thing in the world for us.’’ Over 200 children 
were regularly in attendance. His Bible Classes, too, were 
highly valued ; and on week-nights he had classes for secular 
instruction, in which he took his pupils over considerable 
fields of literary, historical, and scientific interest. Of these 
classes the Headmaster of a school wrote :— 


My brother and I attended Mr. Millar’s week-night class for 
several winters, and received great benefit from it. I had my first 
ideas of many natural phenomena, and of countries, etc., from 
him. He had a large map of the world, and described the places 
and peoples. Deserts, glaciers, waterspouts, etc., were explained. 
We wrote essays on the lessons, and recetved prizes from our 
teacher. The books he gave as prizes were instructive, like his. 
lessons—not directly religious, but with a strong moral tendency. 
I have one still which is now doing service for a new generation. 
The method of his teaching was singularly graphic and impressive. 
I can hear his quiet soft voice repeating deliberately and with a 
good deal of emphasis some point of importance. He visited our 
homes. He was the first gentleman I ever observed returning a 
boy’s salute in the street. His doing so seemed to add some inches 
to my stature. He was a distinct help to many, and a quiet but 
powerful force making for righteousness.! 


In these classes, or as the result of his private tuition, 
not a few received such impulse and direction as enabled 
them to take honourable places in various spheres of useful- 
ness, the most distinguished perhaps being the late Dr. Angus 
Macdonald, of Edinburgh. 

Under such a diligent, quietly intense and peace-loving 
pastor, the congregation could hardly fail to prosper. It 
prospered, too, in a natural and healthy way. There was no 
violent break with the traditions of the past. So far from 
that, one applicant at least for occasional communion was 
refused, as the Session was not yet prepared to follow a 
precedent which the Relief Church had set a hundred years 
before. But a goodly number of accessions to the member- 
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ship was made every year, and balances began to appear on 
the right side of the ordinary congregational accounts. - 
There was an increase, also, in the contributions to mis- 
sionary and benevolent purposes, both regular and special ; 
in short, during this ministry the ‘“‘ temporalities” gave 
more than one sign of permanent improvement. 

The most decided evidence of this improvement was 
shown in the successful effort which was now made to erect 
a new place of worship. The old one had become so decayed 
in parts that it was getting insecure, and Mr. Millar, being a 
wise as well as a progressive man, would seem to have thought 
that the energies of George Cockburn and his henchman, 
Alexander Ogilvie, might be better expended in the peaceful 
art of church-building than in fighting their fellow members, 
or even their minister. So the proposal when made was 
entertained with great heartiness, and the two gentlemen 
just named were, with commendable shrewdness, appointed 
chairman and clerk respectively of the Building Committee. 
Preliminary to the new venture, a loan which Andrew 
Wilson, Corsairtly, had advanced on the security of the 
property some years before, was repaid. Thereafter the 
interest of the Presbytery was enlisted, and subscriptions 
were uplifted. Though at the time the congregation had 
only 138 members, none of whom were rich, the amount 
raised from its own resources was over £200. From friends 
in Keith and throughout the denomination about {150 more 
were collected, and a grant of {100 was promised from the 
general funds of the church. But together these sums came 
far short of the £800 which the building ultimately cost. 
Still, as the circular which commended the scheme bore, its 
promoters “‘ had not grown weary of self-denial in upholding 
principles and ministrations long endeared to them and their 
fathers by the most hallowed associations.” Besides, they 
had been in greater straits financially many a time before, 
and had worked their way out. So, although they did not 
at the start see things as clearly as has just been indicated, 
they made up their minds to go forward. Accordingly, on 
Christmas Day, 1851, they purchased from the late William 
Thurburn, solicitor, the site in Chapel Street ou which the 
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present church and manse stand, the price paid being £115. 
Plans were forthwith prepared by Mr. James Brown, architect, 
Glasgow, who charged for outlays only, not for professional 
services ; and, estimates having been accepted, the work was 
ere long begun. As it had been decided, in building the new 
church, to utilise as much of the material of its predecessor. 
as possible, some of the old stones reappeared in the new 
walls, the pulpit and gallery seats were transferred to the 
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session-house, and not a square foot of sound wood was 
wasted. The work proceeded slowly. Though the founda- 
tion-stone was laid on 22nd july, 1852, it was not till the 
first Sabbath of October, 1853, that the congregation, which 
had been worshipping in the Independent (formerly the 
Roman Catholic) Chapel, was able to enter its new place of 
worship. For its style, and the accommodation it provided, 
it was considered a cheap piece of work. In this connection, 
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however, it should be stated that the illustration shows it, 
not as it then was, but as it is now. In the present writer’s 
time, towards the end of 1875, the flatness of the roof was 
found to be endangering the side walls. In the spring of 
1877, accordingly, it was removed, the gable walls were 
heightened, and the interior (with the exception of the 
seating arrangements) was remodelled. The cost was over 
£600, which was defrayed from the proceeds of the first 
bazaar held in the district, and a grant of {100 from some 
surplus funds of the Ferguson Trustees. 

The opening services in the new church were conducted 
by the late Dr. Joseph Brown, of Glasgow, then of Dalkeith, 
and were largely attended, the collection for the day being 
£50 1s. A most successful soirée followed the Sabbath ser- 
vices, at which congratulatory addresses were delivered by 
the Revs. John Pringle, Elgin; J. W. Mailer, Huntly ; 
William Inglis, Banff; and J. Meikleham, Grange. At the 
date of opening, however, the church was not free of debt. 
The balance of ordinary income over expenditure was for 
some years assigned to the Building Fund, to keep down 
interest on borrowed money. But when, in October, 1855, 
the debt had been reduced to £120, it was resolved to make 
a final effort to remove it. A subscription list was accord- 
ingly started, and within a week or two the collectors reported 
that £108 tos. had been promised, which sum, with the 
exception of £5 or £6, was raised within the congregation. 
As the adverse balance was now so small, special services 
were resolved upon, and Mr. Lind, of Elgin, was asked to 
conduct them on an early Sabbath. At the close of the 
evening service on the selected day, it was ascertained, not 
by counting the collection (for the rule was not to engage in 
that secular operation till Monday), but by some mysterious 
process known only to managers who stand at the plate, that 
- the amount contributed had been rather more than the sum 
required, and even George Cockburn’s joy was unmingled. 

These varied and exacting labours did not escape the 
notice of the community. In March, 1855, a deputation, 
consisting of Dr. Robert Turner ; Messrs. Robert Sim, Malta 
House ; Simpson, solicitor ; Hendry, watchmaker ; Sellar, 
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shoemaker ; and Munro, saddler, waited upon Mr. Millar 
and presented him with a gold watch, chain and appendages, 
and a purse of fifty guineas, as a token of the high esteem 
in which he was held. In characteristically felicitous terms, 
“the old Doctor’’ spoke for the deputation and the com- 
munity :— 


“In these war times,”’ he said (the Crimean War was in its second 
year), ‘ the tide of popular applause has of late set in chiefly in the 
direction of the successful warrior, who has served his country by 
the exertion of skill or valour in the field. .. . It is our happier 
privilege to-night to pay our respect to a devoted leader in the ranks 
of the Prince of Peace, in the advancement of whose cause the whole 
human family may rejoice, whose conflict is ‘ the good fight of faith,’ 
in which no victim bleeds, and with whose triumph the voice of 
human woe can never mingle. On the zeal and ability which you 
bring to the discharge of the duties of your sacred office, on the 
success which has crowned your six years’ labour amongst us, it is 
not, Sir, my intention to expatiate. . . . I cannot however omit all 
acknowledgment of the obligations under which you have laid me, 
in common with many other heads of families not of your own 
persuasion, by the anxious and unwearying attention you bestow 
on the important work of imparting religious instruction to the 
young. . . . I can conceive no spectacle more gratifying to those 
who have at heart the best interests of our destined successors in the 
business of life than that presented on Sunday afternoons on the 
dismissal of your classes. Our quiet street crowded with pleased yet 
sedate-looking children, in their orderly march homewards; the 
sunny countenance of youth wearing now the staid expression of 
mature years ; a shadow cast before from the time when ‘ the clouds 
shall return after the rain ;’ an assurance that our little ones have 
taken counsel of the wisest and will “remember now their Creator.’ ”’ 


Not less felicitous or characteristic was Mr. Millar in 
the course of his reply. He said :— 


Dr. Turner and Gentlemen,—An hour like this ought certainly 
to be, to one in my circumstances, an hour of very high gratification ; 
yet while I do feel grateful, deeply grateful, for the kind thoughts 
and generous deeds which you have been deputed to convey to me, 
I cannot, I dare not, say that I feel gratified. Before I could feel 
gratified I must have the consciousness of having had some title, 
however small, to the munificent testimonial with which you have 
now presented me. But, so far from being conscious of having done 
anything whatever to warrant such a tribute, I have often seriously 
questioned myself whether I ought not to retire altogether from a 
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post which I occupied so very inefficiently, and in which, I can say 
without a particle of affectation, the very utmost I hoped for from 
any quarter was mere forbearance. When therefore I find myself 
made the subject of an eloquent eulogium, and the recipient of a 
splendid gift, both so wholly unmerited, I can only say I feel oppressed 
and overpowered by your too partial kindness, and had I known in 
time to prevent the originators of this movement from carrying their 
purpose into effect, I would certainly have solicited, as a special 
kindness to me, that they should desist at once from their object. 
I trust, gentlemen, that I very cordially unite with you and your 
constituents in admiring the excellences of which Dr. Turner has 
spoken so admirably ; but there is this great difference between us— 
I dare not appropriate to myself what you have been pleased to 
attribute to me. Had such a testimonial been presented to one who 
really possessed the qualifications described, and who had spent the 
better part of a lifetime in labouring as a public instructor, or as a 
physician, or otherwise, for the benefit of the community, then, 
from the characteristic promptitude of the inhabitants of Keith 
and its vicinity to acknowledge every obligation under which they 
conceive themselves to be laid, I would not have been so greatly 
surprised at their devising some such liberal act: But for one who 
has been only six years in this quarter ; who has never looked back 
on his official enagagements during any one of these years without 
having had to say, ‘‘I have lost a year ;’’ who, from conscious unfitness, 
as well as from aversion to notoriety, has studiously kept aloof from 
all public matters, in so far as duty would allow ; and who, instead 
of courting the intimacy of many whom he has learned to esteem 
very highly, has, from constitutional diffidence, deprived himself in 
a great measure of the pleasure and advantage of their friendship : 
for such a one to receive, first, a very handsome token of regard, 
four years ago, in name of the Sabbath scholars under his inspection, 
and now a superb testimonial like this from so large and so influential 
a portion of the general community, this I feel to be so utterly 
unaccountable as regards myself, that I gladly escape from these 
personal references to account for it on other and far higher grounds. 
I see in this tribute to supposed merit a most amiable and estimable 
appreciation, on the part of the donors, of those qualities which 
should adorn us all, both in our private and public capacity ; and 
it seems to furnish presumptive evidence that moral worth is thus 
honoured by them because it is loved and practised. I would also 
fondly trust, as you have warranted me to do, that the honour 
which has been designed for me has been dictated by a supreme 
regard to Him in whose work I am, or ought to be, engaged, and 
that respect has been shown to the servant for the sake of the Master. 
Viewed in this light, the sumptuous offering before me is indeed 
priceless in value. And as special reference has been made to the 
interesting voung persons, with the occasional oversight of whom I 
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have been entrusted, and in the midst of whom I have spent some 
of the happiest hours of my life, I rejoice to believe that the distin- 
guished attention paid to me on their account is a just indication of 
the deep interest taken by you and your constituents in their training, 
both for the duties of this life and for the nobler services and enjoy- 
ments of the world to come. If I know myself at all, I think I shall, 
from this time forward, feel a greater stimulus than ever in this and 
every other department of my duties, cheered by the sympathy and 
aid of so many kindly-disposed fellow-labourers, and warned by the 
daily monitor vou have given me of the flight of time and the approach 
of eternity. There are many considerations which serve to enhance 
your testimonial in my estimation. While I fully appreciate its 
intrinsic worth in all its parts: the elegant and costly gold repeater 
with its too flattering inscription and massive chain, the beautiful 
purse wrought by fair and willing fingers, and its precious contents 
which none of us need affect to despise, for ‘‘ money answereth all 
things;’’ yet I prize still more highly the good wishes and golden 
opinions, however undeserved, of which all these are but the visible 
and tangible ‘exponents. I need not say how gratifying is the assur- 
ance you have given me that the subscriptions to this testimonial, 
large and liberal as they must have been, were in the strictest sense 
spontaneous. Nor is it less pleasing to be informed that the list of 
subscribers comprises honoured names belonging to each of the 
religious denominations in the town; for although I cannot cease 
to wonder at the singular choice of the individual who has been made 
the object of this harmonious co-operation, yet the harmony itself 
is alike interesting and honourable, as showing how little disposition 
there is here to Jet denominational distinctions interfere with the 
amenities of social life; and how readily the members cf different 
churches can respect each other’s conscientious convictions without 
proving false to their own. Indeed, those who are at one on the 
fundamental articles of our holy faith must have far more points of 
agreement than difference. A common union to the Saviour cannot 
but unite His followers to each other ; whereas minor distinctions, 
even while we behold them, are fast vanishing away, and shall by- 
and-by be as though they had never been. Ina word, gentlemen, 
let me assure you and your constituents through vou, that I am duly 
sensible of the delicate kindness which suggested the presentation 
of this testimonial in private, and allow me to thank yourselves for 
the very kindly and courteous manner in which you have acted as 
the representatives of the subscribers on this occasion. I hope that 
I shall be favoured with a list of their names, as I would wish to 
remember them, individually as well as collectively, in my more 
private hours as well as in my public labours. Indeed, I would 
desire to have them and their kindness in remembrance while memory 


serves its office. ‘‘ The Lord grant unto each of them that they find 
mercy of the Lord in that day.” 
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The extreme humility of this reply may seem to some 
exaggerated ; but it simply reveals the essential character of 
the man, and makes it easy to understand how he was not 
only esteemed but loved. With the utter unselfishness of 
his gentle nature, he lived for others, and thought little of 
the cost to himself. For this pardonable neglect, however, 
he had ere long to pay. Of a highly-strung temperament, 
he was often troubled with sleeplessness, which his excep- 
tional labours in connection with the building of the church 
aggravated not a little. But there was no relaxation of his 
uniformly conscientious and generous service. In _ the 
regular work of the congregation he continued to spend and 
to be spent. In the two Presbyteries of which he was a 
member (Banffshire was formed out of Elgin, Aberdeen, and 
Buchan in 1852), he was an able and trusted counsellor. In 
evangelistic and temperance work, both in the town and 
district, he was a tower of strength. Never weary and never 
despondent, his calm but persistent enthusiasm diffused 
itself wherever he went, to the refreshing of many and the 
helping of every good cause. It was therefore a great loss 
to the evangelical forces of the community when Mr. Millar 
announced his intention of accepting the Superintendentship 
of Edinburgh City Mission, and on 15th April, 1856, demitted 
his charge. In acquiescing in his decision, the congregation 
felt that it was parting with a man who had ever had its highest 
interests at heart, and who always lived very near to God ; 
and the Presbytery, in accepting his demission, “ thought it 
dutiful to record their high appreciation of his talents and 
fidelity as a minister, his remarkable facility of rendering 
instruction interesting and pleasing to the young, his very 
amiable disposition as a man and a Christian, and their good 
wishes for his comfort and success in the duties of the very 
onerous and important office he had undertaken.” 

Mr. Millar spent fourteen years in the service of the City 
Mission. There, as elsewhere, he drew men to him by the 
magnetism of his simple goodness, and many a shattered and 
wasted life was called back to moral health by the virtue 
which went out of him. In 1869 he returned to Huntly, 
where he occupied for a time his father’s old pulpit. But 
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five years later the trouble which had led him to resign 
Keith returned; a Continental tour did not obviate the 
necessity of a second resignation ; and almost his last act 
before leaving the Presbytery for the second time was to 
preside in the present writer’s ordination, and deliver the 
charge. With his like-minded wife, who was a daughter of 
Dr. Bruce, Newmilns, Ayrshire, the later years of his life 
were spent partly in Edinburgh, where he acted for some 
years as secretary of the Scottish Coast Mission, and partly 
in London, whither he removed for his daughter’s health. 
His eventide was as lightsome as his days had been. In 
God’s great kindness to him a beautiful life was crowned by 
a peaceful and beautiful old age, and when, on 12th June, 
1900, he fell on sleep, there passed away “an Israelite 
indeed in whom was no guile.”’ 


JAMES FORRESTER (1857-1866). 


A few weeks after Mr. Millar left Keith, George Cockburn 
and Alexander Ogilvie, on behalf of the congregation, sent 
a request to the Committee for Distribution of Probationers. 
for a hearing of the Rev. William Inglis, who had resigned 
his charge at Banff the year before, and A. B. Grosart, 
E. E. Whyte, and William Young, preachers. As none of 
these gentlemen was sent, they not unnaturally wished to 
know the reason why. It turned out that the petition had 
been disregarded because it had not been transmitted through 
the Presbytery. Summoning their forces, therefore, the two 
redoubtables duly rectified this informality. But when a 
petition in proper form was presented to the Presbytery, it 
declined to transmit, on the ground that it was “ beyond its 
province.’’ Not thus, however, were they to be baulked; a 
second conclave was held, at which it was resolved to send the 
rejected petition direct to the Rev. David Ronald, Saltcoats, 
Clerk to the Distribution Committee, with a letter of explana- 
tion, which was doubtless quite clear and pointed in its terms 
and style. What that old campaigner thought of it all we 
do not know, but by the month of September some members 
of the congregation were of opinion that the time had come 
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to apply for a moderation. But as our two stalwarts were 
opposed to this proposal, it was not pressed. It was not, 
therefore, till 18th May, 1857, that the request was renewed. 
On this occasion everything went well. James Forrester, 
Probationer, Ferry-Port-on-Craig (Tayport), was unani- 
mously elected as minister on gth June, his call being signed 
by ninety-seven members and thirty-eight adherents. On 
account of the state of his health, Mr. Forrester asked and 
received a longer period than usual in which to prepare his 
trials, and as his illness continued, they were not delivered 
till roth November. At the ordination services on 3rd 
December, Mr. Mailer, Huntly, preached; Mr. Meikleham, 
Grange, presided in the ordination ; and Mr. Munro, Gardens- 
town, addressed pastor and people. Mr. Annand, minister 
of the Established Church, and Mr. M‘Gilivray, minister of 
the Free Church, with others, were invited to dine with the 
Presbytery after the public services, and in the evening a 
social meeting was held in the church under the presidency 
of Mr. Meikleham, who had been Moderator during the 
vacancy. At this large gathering addresses were delivered 
by Mr. Mailer, Huntly, on “ The Present Prospects of Chris- 
tianity ;”’ Dr. Ogilvie (son of Alexander Ogilvie), Broughty- 
Ferry, afterwards of Falkirk, on ‘‘ Work for Christ ;”’? Mr. 
Muckersie, Ferry-Port-on-Craig, afterwards of Glasgow, on 
“ Revival of Religion in the Congregation ;”’ and Mr. David 
Hay, preacher, who shared Mr. Forrester’s rooms while at 
the Divinity Hall, and whose ministry at Largo lasted less 
than a year, on “ Christ’s Care over the Young.” With the 
introductory services on the following Sabbath, conducted 
by Mr. Muckersie and himself, Mr. Forrester’s ministry was 
formally begun. His parents had been originally members 
of the church at Leuchars, in which Alexander Henderson, 
statesman and ecclesiastic, had commenced his great minis- 
try. But when, in pre-Disruption days, so much was being 
said against the Established Church, they thought they 
would be safer out of it. They went accordingly to Ferry- 
Port-on-Craig, four miles from their home, where there was 
a United Secession, formerly an Anti-Burgher, church. Born 
in 1835, Mr. Forrester had studied Arts at the University 
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of St. Andrews, and Divinity at the United Presbyterian 
Hall in Edinburgh under Professors Brown, Harper, 
M‘Michael, Lindsay, and Eadie. During his student course 
he had been tutor to the elder, as the writer was some years 
later to the younger, members of the same Fife family ; and, 
within three months after receiving licence from the Presby- 
tery of Dundee, he had found his sphere at Keith. 

When he took over the charge, all the agencies in connec- 
tion with the congregation were well organised, and there 
being now no debt, it was slowly but surely advancing. It 
was Mr. Forrester’s privilege to carry it forward to a higher 
point of success than it had ever reached. His varied and 
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JAMES FORRESTER, 


unique ability at once began to tell. Not only were the 
Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes kept in the state of 
thorough efficiency in which Mr. Millar had left them, but, 
favoured by exceptional local circumstances, the member- 
ship rose from about 150 to 220. And there was a corre- 
sponding increase in the finances. The stipend, which at 
first had been {100, exclusive of supplement from Synod’s 
funds, was advanced to £150; and, by subscriptions, 
legacies, sale of old manse, and grants, a fund of nearly 
£800 was raised for the erection of the present substantial 
and commodious manse. While these relatively large sums 
were being raised for congregational purposes, contributions 
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for missionary and benevolent purposes did not decline. On 
the contrary, a considerable addition was made to these 
contributions, when, with the assistance of the Home Board, 
Newmill and Forgie Mission was started, and a student- 
missionary was appointed to take charge. During the eight 
or,ninefyears it lasted, this evangelistic agency did not a 
little good in a quiet and unobtrusive way; and it may have 
had something to do with the erection of the guwoad sacra 
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church which now serves the district, and which has just 
celebrated its jubilee. With the aid of his office-bearers (not 
the least energetic of whom were the two sturdy men of 
affairs already known to us), Mr. Forrester all along gave it 
what help his strength would allow; and it was mainly through 
his tact, capacity, and enterprise that the cause at Buckie 
so soon became a comparatively strong congregation. For 
work which required a combination of the administrative 
and evangelistic faculties, he had a distinct gift, and this 
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was recognised by the Synod in 1864, when it appointed 
him one of its evangelists for the summer of that year—an 
appointment similar to that which came later to his son, 
the Rev. D. M. Forrester, B.D., formerly of Logiealmond and 
Springburn, Glasgow, now of Broughton, in Peeblesshire. 

In impressing the community in which he statedly 
laboured so powerfully as he did, as well as the congregations 
to which he rendered occasional service, it was doubtless the 
whole man which told. But from the beginning of his 
pastorate Mr, Forrester recognised that if a minister is to do 
the greatest amount of good to the greatest number, be 
cannot well spend too much time in his study. With un- 
wearied diligence, therefore, he set himself to master the 
mechanics and dynamics of sermon-making, and, as all who 
knew him say, with indubitable success. A son of the 
congregation, who was a student during almost all Mr. 
Forrester’s ministry, and for a term the Newmill and Forgie 
missionary—the Rev. John Sellar, of Portobellc—wrote : 
“ T should like to be permitted to say how much I admired 
and loved him. I shall bear his mark for ever. He exercised 
a fine formative influence upon me. He was a hard worker— 
a martyr, I often think, to the barbarity of committed 
sermons. He was a born preacher, splendidly endowed. 
His discourses had a fine literary flavour, and there was a 
burst of sustained eloquence in almost every one of them. 
I remember many of them yet—sounder proof of their 
excellence there could not be. They filled me with despair 
and, alternating with that, delight. I was so roused some- 
times I could have started to my feet and shouted. When 
I went to the city afterwards I wondered at many things. 
He was very kindly, and nobly reticent without being in the 
least reserved.” In substantial harmony with this testi- 
mony is that of the Rev. William Watson, of Forres, who 
also knew him well: “ Mr. Forrester set before his mind a 
high standard of pulpit excellence. He aimed at being 
something more than an average preacher, and from the 
beginning of his ministry he strove earnestly to reach his 
ideal, and it must be owned that he attained a large measure 
of success. In the art of constructing a sermon he was 
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excelled by few. He gathered materials from every quarter, 
and built them up into a compact and harmonious whole. 
Every sermon bore marks of careful preparation, elaborated 
with earnestness of purpose, sound judgment, and correct 
taste. In the matter of his discourses, his aim was to preach 
impressively the simple Gospel of Jesus Christ, rather than 
to bring forward uncommon and startling views. After the 
writing was finished, the mandating, as it was called, was 
begun. In this part of preparation for the pulpit, Mr. 
Forrester was as careful as in the other. He learned his 
sermons so as to be able to deliver them with readiness and 
confidence. Nor was his manner of delivery an unimportant 
element of his success as a preacher. It always received a 
due measure of his attention. His pulpit oratory was 
characterised by calmness, concentration of mind and manly 
strength. The attainment of these ends, however, made a 
large demand on his bodily powers and nervous energy—a 
demand which was seen at the end of his too brief ministry 
to have been greater than his constitution could sustain. 
After nine years of faithful service in the cause of his Divine 
Master, there came a sudden collapse, to be accounted for 
in great part by the lengthened strain to which we have 
referred. The care bestowed on the preparation of his 
sermons is only one instance of the manner in which he 
attended to all the duties of his sacred office. His bearing 
towards his people was uniformly marked by native dignity, 
joined to an affectionate kindness of heart. By his brethren 
in the ministry he was respected and loved.”’ 

After a temporary rally from the collapse to which 
Mr. Watson alludes, Mr. Forrester was able to be removed 
to Grantown-on-Spey, amid whose pine woods and bracing 
air it was hoped that he would soon get well... But this was 
not to be. To one of the elders who visited him in his illness 
(it was George Cockburn), he said: “I am not far from the 
other world now;” and, after an interval of pain: “ Tell 
the congregation to live in peace, and may the God of peace 
be with them.” He died on 24th August, 1866, and was 
buried in the Western Cemetery, Dundee, “ where his grave 
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looks down on the Tay, and across to the fields of his native 
Fifeshire. On the river below 


‘ The stately ships go on to their haven under the hill ; 
But O for the touch of a vanished hand, and the sound of a voice 
that is still.’ ’’? 


The elders and managers of the congregation, out of the 
love which they had for him, desired to have the privilege 
of bearing the cost of his funeral, and by-and-by a marble 
tablet appeared in the vestibule of the church, which bears 
the inscription :— 

In Memory of 
The Rev. James Forrester, 
Who died on the 24th of August, 1866, 
Aged 31. 

During nine years, the entire period of his ministry, 
He was the Faithful and Revered Pastor of 
This Congregation. 

This Tablet was erected by his Sorrowing Flock. 


“Thy loving kindness is better than life.” 


His widow, daughter of the Rev. David Marshall, Lochee, 
remained for several years in Keith after Mr. Forrester’s 
death. She latterly removed to Edinburgh for the education 
of her son and daughter ; but so long as health and strength 
were granted, she made frequent visits to, and never lost 
her interest in, the old church, for which she and the husband 
of her youth had done so much. 


WILLIAM Nairn, M.A. (1869-1873). 


After Mr. Forrester’s death there was another excep- 
tionally long vacancy, which was far from being a benefit 
to the congregation. When it had mourned his untimely 
removal for more than a year, a call was addressed to James 
Urquhart Blackwood, Probationer, Glasgow, in November, 
1867. Of the 195 members then on the roll, 121 signed the 
call, and fifty adherents adhibited their names to the paper 
of concurrence. The promised stipend and allowances were 


‘ Funeral Sermon by Rev. David Marshall of East Calder. 
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the same as in the closing years of the last ministry. The 
prescribed trials were sustained on 21st January, 1868, and 
Mr. Blackwood’s ordination was fixed for 5th March. In 
the interval, however, he had contracted a serious illness, 
and was unable to appear. The day was therefore observed 
as a day of prayer, and for the next three months there was 
continuance in prayer and suspense. On 3rd June the melan- 
choly tidings reached the town that the minister-elect was 
dead. This second bereavement, following so soon upon the 
first, led to much heart-searching on the part of all concerned. 
What the elders and managers had done before, they did 
again. In token of the regard they had for Mr. Blackwood’s 
memory, a sympathetic subscription was raised, and the sum 
was transmitted to his parents through their minister, the 
late Rev. Dr. James Taylor, of Renfield Street Church, 
Glasgow. In September of the same year Thomas Finlayson 
Henderson, Probationer, Lathones,! was called; but, owing 
to an allegation of some irregularity in the procedure, the 
Presbytery deemed it necessary to hold a conference with 
the congregation before disposing of the call. At the meeting 
convened for this purpose, thirty voted that it should be 
forwarded to Mr. Henderson with explanations, and twenty- 
nine that it should be sent simpliciter. In view of the 
division thus disclosed, as well as of the irregularity com- 
plained of, the Presbytery declined to sustain the call as 
laid on the table, but recommended the congregation to 
repeat it, if so inclined, after beginning de novo. The call 
was not repeated, but it was decided to hold a congregational 
meeting every six weeks to consider the situation. In 
March, 1869, James S. Scotland, Probationer, Perth, was 
called, but as he declined, it was not till 15th June of the 
same year that a successful call was given. 

A native of Irvine, William Nairn was a graduate in 
Arts of Glasgow University, and took his Divinity course 
at the Hall of his Church in Edinburgh. After a short term 
of service as Probationer, he was called to Keith. Ordained 

1In collaboration with the late W. E. Henley and otherwise, 
Mr. Henderson has won for himself a distinguished place in the 
literature of the day. 
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on 31st August, he was introduced to the congregation by 
the Rev. John Steedman, of Stirling. He was its minister 
for less than four years, but during that brief period he 
succeeded in gaining the esteem of the community. Like 
his predecessor, he was ambitious to excel as a preacher, 
though his order of gifts was different. As there was no 
evening service in the Established Church in his time, he 
quickly attracted large audiences to the second diet of 
worship. What drew and held them may be inferred from 
such testimonies as these. ‘‘ He was a man,” said one who 
is now gone, ‘‘ of fine taste, vivid imagination, broad and 
generous sympathies, and splendid oratorical abilities. He 
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could thrill and move his audience with powerful appeal, 
with dramatic pictures or pathetic story, till every eye and 
ear hung upon his voice.”” To somewhat the same effect 
writes Alexander Gordon, author of The Folk 0’ Carglen, 
who was a frequent worshipper in the congregation in Mr. 
Nairn’s time: “ We are inclined to think that from the 
purely literary point of view Mr. Nairn’s preaching indicated 
the high-water mark in the history of this church. . . . He 
had a real dash of genius in him, and his people were justly 
proud of his oratorical abilities. We are not unmindful of 
certain drawbacks which impeded Mr. Nairn’s success as a 
pastor, and puzzled some of his best friends ; but as a topical 
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and striking preacher he was certainly brilliant, if not really 
great. In his time there was no preacher like him, either in 
Keith or for forty miles around. On the Sunday evenings, 
when he lectured on such apparently difficult and out-of-the- 
way subjects as Esther, Vashti, or Jonah, the church used 
to be crowded with Aulds, and Frees, and U.P.’s, and nonde- 
scripts of every kind—crowded in every nook and corner, 
passages, and aisles. Mr. Nairn was a dramatic preacher. 
He studied effect with a very naked aim. And he succeeded. 
We recall to-day as if it were yesterday the subdued but 
thrilling tones of his voice as he would recite Kirke White’s 
“ Wandering Boy,” or ‘“ The Star of Bethlehem” (he was 
too fond of recitation in the pulpit), and we shall never forget 
the original and striking, if somewhat flowery sermons which 
he preached from such texts as ‘ Oh, my dove, that art in the 
clefts of the rock,’ or ‘He remembered Vashti,’ or ‘ The 
Books were Opened.’ The last named was Mr. Nairn’s 
masterpiece—it did duty on several occasions—and we were 
not at all surprised when we found, years after, that it gave 
the title to his volume of published discourses.”’ ‘“‘ On the 
platform,” Mr. Simmers, a co-presbyter, adds: ‘‘ His addresses 
were excellent. He could tell a story well. He had great 
facility in illustration. His humour was rich. In private he 
was a most lovable man. He was quick in the feelings and 
nervous. His heart was weak. After preaching he was 
liable to weary, sleepless nights. He was a most loving and 
kindly pastor and friend.” 

Being for the most part a city product, and having a very 
mercurial temperament, it was inevitable that there should 
be an occasional smart passage-at-arms between Mr. Nairn 
and the two warriors we already know. ‘“‘ One of the most 
dramatic outbursts we have ever heard from a pulpit,’’ says 
Mr. Gordon, “‘ was that in which he denounced an anonymous 
correspondent who had given him a cruel thrust.”” Rightly 
or wrongly, George Cockburn was supposed to be the culprit 
on this occasion, but for him oratorical thunder had no 
terrors. Calling at the manse on one occasion he found 
Mr. Nairn’s brother, who was on a visit, playing the fiddle. 
“Stop that, sir,” he commanded, “ this is not a common 
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public-house.” It was George all over. But if neither he 
nor his alter ego asked or gave any quarter, the congregation 
as a whole was more considerate ; and, as it had been kind to 
others when there was special need, it was not less so to him. 
It was during Mr. Nairn’s ministry that the centenary 
of the congregation was celebrated. The services on the 
occasion were conducted by Dr. George Robson, then of 
Inverness, and himself. A month or two thereafter he was 
called to Hutchesontown Church, Glasgow, where he laboured 
for the rest of his ministry, and where, “as a preacher and 
Bible lecturer,’ one says who was intimately associated with 
him in all departments of church work, ‘“‘ he was equalled 
by few and surpassed by none in the city.” 
In October, 1886, he returned to Keith to conduct anni- 
versary services, and at a soirée on the following night, 
which he and the late Peter Esslemont, M.P., addressed, he 
received a cordial welcome from the people. It was his last 
visit. In July, 1888, when on holiday at Arran, he was 
taken suddenly ill while out fishing, and shortly after being 
carried to his lodgings he died. A few days later he was laid 
to rest in Cathcart Cemetery, the Keith congregation being 
represented by the writer on the melancholy occasion. 
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Mr. Nairn left for Glasgow in May, 1873, but, with the 
calm deliberation which characterised congregational pro- 
cedure in every vacancy, it was not till 30th December that 
the late Rev. William Paterson, B.D., Portobello, then a 
Probationer, was called. This call having been declined, 
my election did not take place till 13th July in the following 
year. The ordination services on 15th October were con- 
ducted by the Revs. John Gilmour, Gardenstown ; Alexander 
Millar, Huntly ; and George G. Green, Buckie. At the social 
meeting in the evening the usual presentations were made, 
and addresses were delivered by the Revs. William Simmers, 
Portsoy ; D. K. Auchterlonie, Craigdam ; George M‘Queen, 
Milngavie ; James Drummond, Alexandria ; and Dr. Ogilvie, 
Falkirk, all of whom are now gone. On the following Sabbath 
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I was introduced to the congregation by the Rev. Walter 
Roberts, then of Dennistoun Church, Glasgow, but after- 
wards of Brisbane, in Queensland, whither he had gone in 
unsuccessful quest of health. 

Of my preparatory years little need be said. Milngavie 
was my birthplace, and my earliest recollections cluster 
around the old pavilion-shaped church on the edge of the 
moor, of which the saintly Alexander M‘Naughton, and 
subsequently his ever-revered colleague, George M‘Queen, 
were the ministers. In the spring of 1859 we removed to 
the Vale of Leven, where for the next five years I was a 
pupil of Renton Public School. The Tobias Smollet monu- 
ment stood in the playground, and “‘ the master ”’ was David 
Andrew. For the most part of my time he was all but 
single-handed, a pupil teacher latterly being his only paid 
assistant. How he managed to accomplish what he did in 
the one large classroom of which the school consisted will 
always be a mystery to me. His discipline indeed was 
exacting, as it required to be; and what he taught he taught 
well. His Bible lessons in particular were made exceptionally 
interesting. Of those who for longer or shorter periods 
benefited from his public or private instruction, six or seven 
became ministers ; one an inspector of schools ; and one, John 
Watson, became, and is still, the distinguished Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada ; 
the successor of Mr. A. J. Balfour as Gifford Lecturer at 
Glasgow; and perhaps “the driest light’ his old master 
knew. A teacher of no mean order, Mr. Andrew was some- 
thing more. In his recreations of botany, music, and 
photography he allowed his older pupils to share. And, 
being a strong temperance man, he organised lectures, penny 
readings, and Bands of Hope to enlist and sustain interest 
in the cause. I have, moreover, a lingering memory of a 
literary society called the Glow-worm, which was due to his 
initiation. And, as a native of Ayrshire, it may go almost 
without saying that he was guilty of occasional flirtations 
with the Muse. He followed his pupils’ career with interest, 


1 Life and Philosophy of Professoy Edward Caird, p. 183. 
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and after his retirement it was a peculiar pleasure to me that 
he was able to represent my congregation on one occasion as 
Assembly Elder. A many-sided good man, he died but two 
years ago (1920). His worth and his work I hold in ever 
grateful remembrance. 

Glasgow University, which was entered in November, 
1864, still occupied its old and somewhat unsavoury quarters 
in the High Street. But its professorial staff, on which were 
E. L. Lushington, John and Edward Caird, John Veitch, 
John Nichol, Sir William Thomson (Lord Kelvin), and others 
only less distinguished, was worthy of its best days. While 
at the University, United Presbyterian students were under 
the superintendence of Dr. Calderwood, then minister of 
Greyfriars, afterwards Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Edinburgh. He met with us once a week in the hall of his 
church, and gave us lectures bearing more or less directly 
on our future work. They were uniformly what might have 
been expected from the man. But I fear the annual social 
evening with which these meetings were wound up, when 
music took the place of lectures, was the most popular of the 
session. Without doubt, Dr. Calderwood did his best for 
us, and no student of that period could ever have other 
than the highest regard for him. There was also a Debating 
Society and a Missionary Society for United Presbyterian 
students attending the University. I was a member of both, 
and secretary for a year or two of the latter. During these 
years Dr. Joseph Leckie, of Ibrox, was our Honorary Presi- 
dent, and his inaugural address on ‘‘ The Idea of an His- 
torical Religion’’ one remembers to this day. Under the 
auspices of this society it was the custom to have a sermon 
preached once a year by some distinguished minister in the 
city. As it happened, Dr. Walter C. Smith was under a 
.cloud at the time on account of his views on the Sabbath 
question. This was deemed a sufficient reason for deciding 
to ask him, and, as secretary, I was instructed accordingly. 
On being admitted to Dr, Smith’s study to execute my 
commission, I found that he was under a cloud in more 
senses than one—the room was full of tobacco smoke. In 
the circumstances he was touched by the request we made 
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to him, and he readily agreed to preach our sermon. But 
he fell a little in our estimation when it was subsequently 
ascertained that he had also agreed to preach the Established 
Church Students’ Missionary Society’s sermon, and had fixed 
their night a fortnight prior to ours. Having been the first 
to show sympathy with the “ heretic,” we thought he might 
have acted on the principle of “first come first served.” 
But doubtless Glasgow was big enough to furnish, and 
Dr. Smith was influential enough to draw, two missionary 
audiences. And so it proved. Whatever he may have said 
in the Park church when he preached for our friends, he had 
still something of moment to say when he preached for us. 
Renfield Street church was crowded to the door, and there 
was a very satisfactory collection, which bulked only less in 
our estimation than the noblesermon. Dr. William Pulsford, 
of Trinity Congregational Church, was another of our 
preachers. 

In August, 1868, having passed the necessary examina- 
tion, I entered the United Presbyterian Divinity Hall, in 
which Drs. Harper, Macmichael, Eadie, and Cairns were then 
the Professors. The five autumn sessions of seven or eight 
weeks each, which were spent in Edinburgh, were always 
pleasant ; and the fault was doubtless our own if they were 
not as profitable as they might have been. Attendance at 
the Divinity Classes in the Universities in some cases, tutorial 
or mission work in others, together with the necessary Pres- 
byterial examinations, occupied the long intervals between 
the sessions. My association with the Rev. John M‘Dermid, 
as Missionary-Assistant for the last year of my training, I 
have always regarded as one of the most precious privileges 
of my life. A meditative spirituality, untinged by anything 
ascetic either in thought or feeling, was the most marked 
feature of his preaching; and for the rest the good old man 
was all that a genial, cultured Christian gentleman should 
be. I was proud to have my venerable friend assisting me 
on one occasion in Keith, for his sympathy with youth was 


1 Of South Cumberland Street Reformed Presbyterian Church 
(now Renwick United Free Church), Glasgow. 
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great, and his judgments of its immaturity were generous to 
a degree. From his student days he belonged to the more 
liberal section of his communion, and had long been recog- 
nised as a man of decided but cautious progressiveness. I 
remember his telling me that when, through the opposition of 
Drs. Begg and Gibson, the first union negotiations (1863-1873) 
broke down, and union for Reformed Presbyterians was felt 
to be a necessity, a majoritv of the ministers of his Church 
would have been prepared to connect themselves with the 
United Presbyterian Church; but, on finding that they 
could not take their congregations with them, they decided, 
rather than present a divided front, to join the Free Church. 

My father’s death had led to the removal of the family 
to Glasgow, and to my connection with the Presbytery of 
the city. Licensed by that reverend court in the spring of 
1873, my wanderings as a Probationer extended from York- 
shire on the south to the Orkneys on the north, and to Belfast 
on the west. It was only in accordance with the fitness of 
things, I suppose, that in “the distressful country’ one 
should have a somewhat distressful experience. Mine was on 
this wise. Not having a great ‘“‘wale’’ of sermons at that 
time, I thought that even in the capital of Orangeism I 
might. safely risk preaching my “licence” one. But in 
Ireland one never knows what an hour, let alone a day, may 
bring forth—and so I found. The sermon preached on the 
second of my three Sundays in the Ulster capital, notwith- 
standing the fact that it had received the imprimatur of the 
Presbytery of Glasgow, gave dire offence to a leading member 
~of the congregation of York Street. Having a keen scent 
for heresy, and being perhaps somewhat proud of the accom- 
plishment, he had sniffed some mode of statement or turn 
of phrase which was unfamiliar to him, and which he therefore 
concluded was highly dangerous. At the congregational 
meeting, accordingly, at which a call was issued in my favour, 
he protested and appealed to the Presbytery. The petition 
in which he embodied this protest and appeal was an absolute 
caricature of anything I had ever said or thought in Belfast 
or elsewhere. To make this clear, I submitted the inculpated 
sermon to the Clerk of the Presbytery of Ireland, with the 
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result that when that Court met it unanimously dismissed 
the protest and sustained the call. Against this decision the 
protester appealed to the Synod ; but two days later he with- 
drew his appeal, and severed his connection with the church. 
I was in Wick when this squabble arose; but, favourable 
though its issue was so far as I was concerned, the conditions 
otherwise were so unpromising that I had practically no 
option but to decline the call. 

A year after the Belfast fiasco, as already indicated, I was 
called to my life-work in Keith.!| When I took charge, the 
Session of the congregation consisted of James Brown, John 
Clark, Joseph Clayton, James Cumming, James Durno, 
George Gartly, James Kelman, Andrew Wilson, and Thomas 
Wilson—all good men and true, and all now gone. Within 
a fortnight from my ordination I was initiated into most of 
my ministerial duties; and on my first round of visitation 
the water question was the all-engrossing subject of con- 
versation. Towards the end of 1875 the ‘special effort 
referred to on page 167 had to be made. As the venture 
was the first of the kind in the district, the bazaar attracted 
considerable attention. The devotional part of the opening 
ceremony was taken by Dr. Lind, of Elgin, who had all 
along been a steadfast friend of the congregation. In this, 
as in all else, his manner was his own. “‘ Before I pray,’ 
he said, ‘““I am going to read you an account of the first 
bazaar—the bazaar in the wilderness,”’ and he read the pas- 
sage in Exodus which tells that, amongst other gifts for the 
furnishing of the tabernacle, the women brought their 
looking-glasses ; ‘‘ and you know as well as I do,” he added, 
“how much it takes to make a woman part with her looking- 
glass.’ And then, ere the smile which the sally evoked had 
died away, he commended the undertaking in grave, dignified, 
beautiful language to the Giver of all good. The late Earl 
of Kintore, who with great kindness of heart had consented 
to open the bazaar on the first day, followed in a commenda- 
tory speech of the friendliest feeling. Professor Black, of 
Aberdeen University, who had been a pupil in Mr. Millar’s 
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Sunday School, not less graciously opened the bazaar on the 
second day. And the venture thus launched was sped on 
its way to the great success which attended it. 

During the time the church was under repair we wor- 
shipped in the Longmore Hall. Of our time there one 
incident may be recorded which tells against myself. On 
the Sabbath after my return from the 1877 Synod meeting, 
the bell of the Roman Catholic Chapel (which is quite near 
to the church and manse) for some reason did not ring ; 
my watch, unbeknown to me, had taken ‘“‘a strum”; and my 
sister was in Glasgow. Betimes I heard a sharp rap at my 
study .door. “ Come in,’ I cried, and on “ Willum,” my 
esteemed beadle, appearing, he said: “‘ Are you comin’ doon 
the day? It’s twenty meenits past eleeven, and the folks 
are a’ waitin’.”’” A justly angry man was he, and in con- 
siderable perturbation was I. As may be guessed, | lost no 
time in making for the Hall, and, as my legs were longer 
than Willum’s, I got there before him. A covey of the 
faithful were at the door. The Preses was there, relieved 
apparently that he would not have to take the desk himself. 
The Treasurer of the congregation was there, a benign smile 
on his face which seemed to say, ‘“ He may come or he may 
stay-—the collection for the day is in my pocket.”’ Our man 
of law was there, devoutly thankful for once that his pro- 
fessional services were not required. And several others 
were there, who all appeared to be in a state of more or less 
mingled amusement and concern. Of course, I made a 
profuse apology, things resumed the even tenor of their way, 
and shortly thereafter my Bible Class presented me with a 
study time-piece ! 

A month or two after the foregoing incident, Dr. Cairns 
visited Keith and conducted a week-night service in our 
temporary meeting-place. The service was well advertised, 
but as it was the holiday season, not more than 200 were 
present. ‘‘ Almost thou persuadest me,”’ was the text; but 
the audience being what it was, the Professor was not as 
animated as he usually was in larger gatherings. The 
restrained utterance, however, could not conceal the essential 
power of the man. On the following morning he was 
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travelling to Aberdeen, and I was going south on holiday. 
As some slight return for his gracious service, I wished to 
take first-class tickets to the Granite City, but this he would 
not allow. ‘“ You never see life in a first-class,’’ he said, and 
so he paid his third-class fare and I paid mine. At Grange 
station our compartment was entered by four young people, 
who were in high holiday spirits. They were apparently in 
the lad and lass relationship, and they soon became so 
boisterous in their mirth that the good man’s sense of pro- 
priety was offended. Leaning over to me, he asked: ‘‘ Are 
these young people tipsy?” “Oh, no,” I said. ‘‘ Then 
this,’ he added, “ will simply be a way in which they give 
expression to the natural exuberance of their feeling;” a 
sentence which I have always thought was peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the man who, as his friend Dr. William Graham 
said, on the occasion of his election to the Principalship of 
the College, was “ the only man in that Synod and far beyond 
it who did not know how great and good a man he was.”’ 
After a vexatiously prolonged absence of ten months, we 
returned to our renovated tabernacle in March, 1878. The 
re-opening services were conducted by Dr. James Brown, of 
Paisley. A Greatheart among our great men was James 
Brown. The friend of Principal Caird and Dr. Walter C. 
Smith in other communions, bis theological sympathies were 
broad if evangelical, so much so that one of these is said 
to have declared that had it not been for his “ Seceder 
sough ”’ he would have run the risk of deposition long before. 
And, indeed, when he came to us he was much concerned 
as to how it would fare with Dr. Fergus Ferguson at the 
approaching meeting of Synod. That philosophical divine, 
mystical genius, and most lovable man had arraigned the 
Confession of Faith on theological and literary grounds ; and, 
for some of his utterances in so doing, he was under suspen- 
sion by the Presbytery of Glasgow. After a series of exciting 
episodes in the Synod, Dr. Ferguson was restored to his office. 
In working so strenuously as he did to secure this result, 
Dr. Brown had the interests of the whole church in view. 
To have parted with a minister of Dr. Ferguson’s standing 
and character would, he thought, have been a gigantic 
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blunder, for which the Church would have had to suffer much. 
The Church and all that concerned its well-being was Dr. 
Brown’s main interest ; education was another; and from 
small congregations and their needs he did not turn away. 
To the latter circumstance we owed the honour of his visit. 
He remained to the inevitable soirée which followed the 
successful Sabbath services, at which Dr. John Smith 
(then of Fraserburgh, afterwards of Berwick-on-Tweed, and 
Broughton Place, Edinburgh) and he were the principal 
speakers. After this high festival, which was not the least 
memorable of its kind, the congregation resumed its normal 
activities. 

Not that these represented its whole interest. As pre- 
vious chapters have shown, both its ministers and members 
always did a fair share of useful work for the town. The 
cause of temperance, for instance, had the whole-hearted 
advocacy of several of my predecessors and their office- 
bearers. But, the general sentiment of the community being 
what it was, it had always been difficult to keep a society 
in existence for long. The Good Templars, though net the 
first in this field of effort, had ceased operations before my 
settlement in Keith; and it was some time thereafter before 
their place was taken by another society. When, however, 
such a society was formed, I at once identified myself with 
its operations. In time it came to be known as Keith Total 
Abstinence and Social Reform Society, and a B.W.T.A. 
section and Band of Hope were wrought in connection with 
it. One remembers gratefully the unwearied service of 
R. R. Cunningham, James Stevenson, Miss Hay, Miss Boyne, 
and others in connection with the Band of Hope, whose 
youthful members introduced Keith to the Kinderspiel. The 
B.W.T.A. section, under the energetic and capable presi- 
dency of Miss Panton, of the Ladies’ School, gathered a large 
and enthusiastic membership, and for a number of years it . 
bade fair to be a permanent and potent influence for good. 
The parent society, with Mrs. Gray as its efficient secretary, 
did its best, by the usual means of propaganda—sermons, 
lectures, public meetings, etc.—-to keep the physical, moral, 
and social aspects of the question before the minds of the 
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community. The society, moreover, sought, and for a time 
it was accorded, access to the Licensing Courts, where, as 
the result of an appearance by counsel on its behalf, at least 
one public-house was closed. In concert with the Temper- 
ance Union of the county it had sometimes a Tent on the 
Square on market days ; and in the two bazaars! which were 
organised to assist the funds of the Institute, the society took 
a creditable part. Had more workers been available much 
more might have been accomplished. But the lack of 
efficient helpers was chronic, and for this and other reasons 
it must be frankly acknowledged that we did not, any more 
than our predecessors, make much permanent headway. 
Nevertheless, we may cherish the hope that our labour was 
not all in vain, that at least some seed was sown, of which 
others may be permitted to reap the fruit. 

A regrettable want in Keith for long was a public library 
and reading-room. Thanks to the generous initiative of 
Mr. George Stewart, of Thornhill, Lasswade (a native of the 
town), together with sympathetic local co-operation, this 
became an accomplished fact towards the end of 1878. But 
the only premises then available were a shop which required 
to be vacated one day in the week, and which otherwise soon 
proved inadequate for its purpose. It was, therefore, under 
the circumstances described in our first chapter that, at the 
annual meeting of subscribers to the Library and Reading 
Room on 26th November, 1883, the President moved that 
invitations be sent to the office-bearers and committees of 
all the societies in the town, asking them to a joint meeting 
to consider as to the practicability of erecting a building for 
their mutual use. The accepting societies were the [Field 
Club, the Philharmonic Society, the Established Church 
Young Men’s Guild, the Temperance Society, and the Library 
Committee ; and it was the efforts of these societies, supple- 
mented by the generous help of men who had the best 
welfare of the town at heart, which gave Keith its Institute. 


1 At the first of these the Glasgow Select Choir gave a sacred 
recital in the Parish Church, which drew nearly £100. Their fee was 
fifty guineas, as to which one disgruntled native was heard to say 
that ‘‘ it was a peety to see sae muckle siller gyaun oot o’ the toon.”’ 
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A course of seven or eight lectures, varied by occasional 
musical evenings, was arranged for every winter, first in 
connection with the Library, and then in connection with the 
Institute societies as a whole. In each session we had two 
or three professionals—men or women. The Principal and 
Professors of the University were more than kind in coming 
to our help. H.M. Inspectors of Schools, while they resided 
in the town, gave frequent and willing assistance. The 
Laird of Auchlunkart even was pressed into the service, and 
for two hours he engaged the unbroken attention of a large 
audience with his ‘“‘ Notes of a Tour in Italy.” Mr. Thur- 
burn, President of the Field Club, whose private bent was 
towards science, lectured on such subjects as Sound, Light, 
and the X-rays, with experiments, and occasionally, when 
there was need, I took an oar myself. For nearly thirty 
years, with the unwearied assistance of Mr. George Davidson 
as Honorary Secretary, these lectures and recitals were con- 
tinued, and, to those who patronised them, they formed an 
agreeable break during the dull months of the vear. 

There was, however, no oppressive sense of dullness in 
Keith, or, indeed, throughout Scotland, in 1885. That was. 
a crucial year in the political and ecclesiastical life of the 
country. The Act of Parliament which assimilated the 
Burgh and County Franchise, with the consequential Act 
for the Redistribution of Seats, had now reached the Statute 
Book. Of these Acts a General Election was the necessary 
sequel. Mr. Gladstone was then in the zenith of his fame, 
and nowhere had he more steady and enthusiastic support 
than in Scottish Nonconformity. By this time the Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment of the State Church had 
been made a plank in the platform of the Scottish Liberal 
Association ; and the drastic provisions of Mr. Dick Peddie’s 
Bill, recently introduced into Parliament, had led to the 
formation of a Church Defence Association in every parish 
inthe country. In Keith, naturally enough, the minister and 
Session of the Established Church had not been idle. At 
their instance, an anti-Disestablishment petition had been 
promoted, which all and sundry were urged to sign. As it 
happened, I was chairman of the local Liberal Association 
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at the time ; and, besides, from my earliest years I had been 
taught to believe that the Christian Church should be self- 
governing, self-supporting, and self-propagating. As silence 
in the circumstances was impossible, it seemed to me that 
the proper place to make any reply to what was being said 
and done in the town was not the pulpit, but the political 
platform. Accordingly, when Mr. R. W. Duff, who was 
seeking re-election, came to Keith to address his constituents 
in October, I was deputed to move a vote of confidence in 
the late Liberal Government, which had now been supplanted 
by that of Lord Salisbury. So long as I was dealing with 
general politics I was fairly well listened to; but when I 
proceeded to touch on the Church question, the interruptions 
became very great, and ultimately I was howled down. By 
resorting to such tactics, however, the opposition overshot 
the mark. The “ Rejected Address”? was printed in full, 
and a copy of it was sent, with other literature, to every 
elector in the county. As Mr. Duff was by no means an 
advanced Liberal, and as his opponent on this occasion (Mr. 
Stormonth Darling, afterwards Lord Darling) was the ablest 
Conservative candidate who ever contested Banffshire, it 
was doubtful how under the new conditions the election 
would issue. But the county had been steadfastly Liberal 
since 1832, Liberal it now remained,! and Liberal it is, with 
a difference, to this day. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Gladstone had dashed the hopes of his 
Nonconformist supporters throughout the country by his 
pronouncement on Disestablishment. In the Free Assembly 
Hall, on 11th November of this memorable year, he had 
imperiously relegated the question to the dim and distant 
future. ‘‘ ‘ Were the question of Disestablishment,’ he said, 
‘at the door, instead of being, as it is now (and he put up 
his hand as if shading his eyes to scan the far horizon), at the 
end of a long vista He got no further. A volley of 
indignant ‘ Noes’ burst upon him, prolonged and increasing 
in loudness till they drowned the counter cries of ‘ Yes.’ 


1 When the result was declared, one well-known public official 
kicked his hat half-way up Mid Street in the exuberance of his 
delight. 
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Mr. Gladstone was staggered. He was as a man who had 
been struck in the face.’”’! And, indeed, it was an unpre- 
cedented experience for him. As regards those who heard 
him, the announcement perhaps made it less difficult than 
it might otherwise have been for so many of them to repudiate 
his leadership when, almost immediately thereafter, he so 
vehemently espoused the cause of Irish Home Rule. 

It was a long time before the strong feeling generated by 
the election of this year died down. It is doubtful indeed if, 
either politically or ecclesiastically, things were ever quite 
the same again. For some years certainly there were strained 
relations. But the humanitarian instincts of men in time 
surmount all party differences; and so it proved in Keith as 
elsewhere. In the years 1895-1897, the Sultan of Turkey had 
again fallen foul of his Armenian subjects. His wholesale 
massacres of them had at last roused the indignation of this 
country to a pitch of white-heat. This found expression at 
public meetings in every important town, and the Govern- 
ment of the day was more or less strongly urged to intervene. 
At the one which was held in Keith, Provost Petrie Hay was 
in the chair, and with him on the platform were representa- 
tives of all the political parties and all the religious denomina- 
tions in the town. Professor W. M. Ramsay, of Aberdeen 
University (now Sir William Ramsay), who had made the 
subject peculiarly his own, was the principal speaker, and 
his calm but forceful presentation of the case made a profound 
impression on the crowded audience. In moving the resolu- 
tion assigned to me, it was not possible, in view of the 
appalling facts of the situation, to speak with bated breath 
and whispering humbleness, nor was the attempt made. 
While recognising the extremely difficult and delicate nature 
of the task, the Government were nevertheless called upon 
to take such action as their intimate knowledge of all the 
circumstances dictated. By all the instincts of our common 
humanity, it was argued, we were bound to interpose, if 
haply we might save a people who were being done to death 
before our eyes. By his ruthless cruelty the Sultan had 


* Carnegie Simpson, Life of Principal Rainy, ii., p. 38. 
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forfeited every moral right to their homage, and for us the 
time had long since come when we should cease to act the 
part of Providence to the Turk, but should let the doom 
fall which his infamies so justly deserved. With the unani- 
mous adoption of the resolution proposed, and some further 
speaking, a memorable meeting came to a close. But, 
notwithstanding the wide-spread nature of the protest then 
made in our own and other countries, little or nothing was 
done ; and so, after the lapse of six and twenty years and the 
happenings of the Great War, in the closing months of Ig2t 
the late Lord Bryce was heading a crusade on behalf of the 
Christians in Asia Minor and Armenia, who, notwithstanding 
the promised protection of the Allied Governments, are again 
at the mercy of the Turks. “ We cannot,” he said at a great 
meeting in the Mansion House, London, “ acquiesce in 
inaction. We cannot stand by with folded arms and see 
these people slaughtered. We cannot escape or repudiate 
our responsibilities. If others have refused to bear their 
own share, that makes no difference to our duty in the sight 
of God and man. It is not only the voice of pity which calls 
us, it is the voice of duty.”’ To rouse the national conscience 
to a sense of this duty may now be difficult, but nothing is 
too hard for Him whose all men are, 

Along such lines as have been indicated—in the normal 
work of the congregation, and in stated or occasional work 
for the town—it was always possible to find congenial occu- 
pation. But at times one had to go farther afield. As the 
United Presbyterian Church had only ten or eleven congre- 
gations in Banffshire, the Presbytery of the bounds claimed 
a fair share of service from all its members. After Mr. 
Millar’s removal, the supervision of Cabrach (vacant since 
1800) fell to my lot; and, in addition to the part taken in 
ordinary routine work, I represented the Presbytery for a 
term of years on the Home and Foreign Mission Committees 
of the Church. To the latter circumstance I owed my 
selection as one of a number of deputies appointed by the 
Synod to visit the congregations of the Church with a view 
to the deepening and extending of their interest in its Foreign 
Mission operations. As Convener under the scheme of the 
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four Northern Presbyteries, I was brought into close contact 
with many of our missionaries ; and for each and all of them, 
such was their zeal and such their nobility of spirit, one 
could not fail to have the most intense admiration. As a 
rule, the deputies were warmly received by ministers and 
congregations ; and, mingling with their more serious work, 
there were occasional amusing interludes. [or instance, 
after a moderately successful meeting in a north-eastern 
town, the reverend doctor with whom I was quartered said 
to me: “I suppose I need not ask if you smoke?” I had 
to own the soft impeachment, and forthwith the good man 
took me into his study, presented me with pipe, tobacco, 
and matches, and then he said: “Smoke away, and [ll 
sit up as long as you like.’”’ I thanked him, but regretted 
I should have to leave next morning by the first train, as I 
had a meeting in Glasgow at eleven o'clock. He gave the 
disquieting information to his wife, and that excellent lady 
saw to it that the breakfast was ready in good time. Just 
as I was about to step into the street, my pipe-companion 
of the previous evening appeared. His hair I could see was 
very touzled, he was buttoning a short jacket as he came 
downstairs, and he must have jumped into his trousers, for 
his braces were flying behind, and his slippers were on his 
bare feet. ‘‘ Good-bye,’”’ he said, as he shook me warmly 
by the hand, “‘ you will excuse me going to the station with 
you this morning,’ which in the circumstances I readily did. 
But the genuine kindliness of the man | have never forgotten. 

As all the ministers of the United Presbyterian Church 
were members of its Supreme Court, they had an annual 
opportunity. of renewing friendships while attending its 
meetings in Edinburgh. But in the region between Aberdeen 
and Inverness our churches generally were not of large 
membership, and they were far scattered. It therefore 
occurred to the fertile brain and warm heart of Dr. Beatt, 
of Aberdeen, to propose in his Presbytery that communi- 
cations should be opened up with the other Presbyteries in 
the area, with a view to ascertain whether an annual 
Conference on Church Life and Work might not be a means 
of strengthening the denominational attachment of their 
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congregations. The suggestion was heartily welcomed by 
all the Presbyteries in the north, and for fifteen or sixteen 
years prior to union with the Free Church, in selected centres 
within each of the Presbyteries in turn, conferences were held 
with growing appreciation and distinctly felt advantage. 
As a rule, they were composed of four or five delegates from 
each of the congregations within the bounds; papers on 
carefully selected topics were read by representatives from 
the various Presbyteries, which were duly discussed ; and 
at the public meeting with which each conference closed, 
leading ministers and elders from the south gave their 
ungrudging help by way of strengthening the hands and 
hearts of their brethren. Nor was the indirect influence of 
these conferences less beneficial. With the exception of 
Inverness, Aberdeen, and one or two others, the towns in 
which they were held were comparatively small, with no 
hotel accommodation sufficient to receive an influx of over 
a hundred visitors. But happily the members of other 
denominations joined cordially with our own in exercising 
the grace of Christian hospitality. In the homes thus 
provided it came to be known that United Presbyterians 
were not such opprobrious characters as their Burgher and 
Anti-Burgher forbears, in less genial days, had been said to 
be. In due course, one of these conferences was held in 
Keith. The situation of the town being central, the attend- 
ance of delegates was larger than usual, with a correspond- 
ingly heavy draft on the available resources. But the 
community rose to the occasion ; and, whilst other aspects of 
the conference had their own value, one must ever gratefully 
remember with how much kindliness its members were 
received as guests by all classes. 

The Jubilee of the Free Church was celebrated in 1893. 
At such a time it was fitting, and indeed inevitable, that 
widespread homage should be paid to the perfervid genius 
of Dr. Chalmers, in Lord Rosebery’s judgment, ‘‘ one of the 
greatest of our race, and the most illustrious churchman 
since John Knox.” ! My personal contribution to the 


1 Miscellanies—Literary and Historical, i., p. 238. See also Lord 
Cockburn’s Journal, ii., p. 182. 
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general chorus was a very small one, and took the form of 
a lecture to the Theological Society in connection with the 
Divinity Hall of our Church. It was entitled “ Thomas 
Chalmers and John Henry Newman—the Men and the Move- 
ments they led.’”’ As the Non-Intrusion controversy, which 
issued in the Disruption, ran parallel with the Tractarian 
controversy, which issued in the secession of Newman from 
the Church of England, the movements were compared with 
a view to ascertain what, if any, principles were common to 
both. The young men seemed interested, and Principal 
Hutton, who was in the chair, gave me his benediction. 
Four years later the Jubilee of the United Presbyterian 
Church fell due, and, at the Synod meetings of that year 
(1897), the event was worthily celebrated. In one of the 
nuinerous congratulatory addresses which were delivered on 
the occasion, Principal Fairbairn, of Mansefield College, 
Oxford, who was of Seceder ancestry, said: ‘‘ While it has 
been my fortune to serve the Kingdom of Christ in another 
ministry than yours, yet the feeling of my inmost soul is 
one which can be expressed only in the words of the ancient 
psalm, “ All my springs are in thee.’’’ In so speaking, he 
revealed the thoughts of many hearts, and the feeling 
generated in great synodical gatherings had not spent itself 
when smaller celebrations came to be held in different parts 
of the country. Keith had been selected for that of the 
Presbytery of Banffshire. But the date fixed (when too late 
to change it) was the night prior to the celebration of the 
Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, for which the town was agog 
with preparations. [or this reason the attendance was not 
so large as it might otherwise have been, but it was a notable 
gathering for all that. Delegates were present from the 
neighbouring Free Church Presbyteries and from the Con- 
gregational church of Huntly, to convey their congratula- 
tions ; the Home Work and Prospects of the Church were 
represented by Dr. John Hutchison, Moderator of Synod ; 
Professor Hislop, of the College; Dr. John Young, Home 
Mission Secretary ; and Mr. W. J. Slowan, of the National 
Bible Society of Scotland : while the Revs. J. M. Macdonald, 
Jamaica; E. E. Ukpabio, Calabar; Candlish Koti, Kaf- 
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fraria; Devi Ram, Rajputana, India; and Pastor Liu, 
Moukden, China, were “living epistles” of its far-flung 
devotion to the missionary enterprise. A platform so unique, 
as an appeal to the imagination and the heart, Keith had 
never seen before. 

In view of the Jubilee year of the denomination, the 
congregation had resolved to hold a sale of work for the 
execution of certain necessary repairs on the church (dry-rot 
had shown itself in the area flooring) and manse, and, if 
possible, for the purchase of a more suitable organ than the 
one then in use. The estimated cost was £300, in regard 
to which pessimism in the person of the Preses of the day 
said that “ wi’ oor sma’ numbers we micht as weel try to 
raise £3000 as £300,”’ while optimism in the person of the 
Master of the Music replied that “if we aim at the meen we 
may hit the Balloch.” It was in the interests of this sale 
that the story of the congregation was told in the first edition 
of ’Twixt the Land and the Moss. As there appears, the men 
who formed the congregation owed much in the early days 
of their struggle to the minister of Botriphnie. When he 
was informed of this circumstance, the Laird of Drummuir, 
who has done so much for that parish, readily consented to 
open our sale. Inso doing, it is true, he got slightly wandered 
amongst the Burghers and Anti-Burghers, but we did not 
blame him: his goodness of heart easily atoned for slips of 
that kind. Mrs. Foster Forbes, of Rothiemay Castle, faced 
a storm of wind and rain to open the sale on the second day, 
when little or nothing was sold till the evening ; but at the 
end of the third day pessimism had to hide its diminished 
head—the sale had realised nearly #400. 

For several months during the following winter (1898) 
we had our second experience of the moving tent, our place 
of sojourn this time being the Institute Hall. As the study 
time-piece had a due sense of its responsibilities, there was 
no repetition of the incident which so vexed Willum’s 
righteous soul; nor otherwise did anything happen which 
calls for special remark. On our return to the church, a 
new Mason & Hamlin organ was introduced, which greatly 
assisted the service of praise ; and, with the increased comfort 
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in which we met, the hope was cherished that we had seen 
the last of structural alterations. 

Not that such alterations, extensive though they were, 
were the only changes that had been made. The pulpit 
gown had been introduced in Mr. Forrester’s time ; with 
pawky humour he had reconciled Corsairtly to the innovation 
by asking if, when a man was at his work, he did not like to 
see him take his coat off? In my time the standing posture 
at praise had been adopted, the Presbylerian Hymnal intro- 
duced, and the organ installed—all without opposition. 
Also, though at a later stage, the late Warren T. Clemens 
(conductor of Glasgow Choral Union) took the choir in hand 
for a session or two, and taught them chanting. One knows, 
of course, that our Anti-Burgher forefathers would have 
regarded all such innovations as a sad falling away from 
grace. Nor can we be sure that the external operations 
which were combined with these internal changes would 
always have commanded their approval. As we have seen, 
the great bulk of them were strongly opposed to lay evan- 
gelism, and they would not have favoured co-operation with 
other churches in almost any kind of Christian work. But 
from time to time those who came after them were content 
to accept new conditions of thought and life. From being 
a community with ultra-conservative leanings, the congre- 
gation thus became a willing helper of all good causes. With 
the public policy of the denomination it was latterly in the 
most cordial sympathy. The Declaratory Act of 1870, 
which showed to other Churches the guarded manner in 
which revision of doctrinal standards should .proceed, was 
unanimously approved of by the successors of men who in 
1845 were extreme particular redemptionists, and who in 
1846 were opponents of the union of the Secession and Relief 
Churches, which made the United Presbyterian Church the 
strong denomination it became. 


The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, ; 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


But withal the membership of the congregation did not 
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increase. At my ordination the Communion Roll contained 
165 names of members, some of whom, however, I never 
saw. In little more than a year thereafter the number had 
reached 195. But from this time on there was decline. 
It was slow, very slow—now and again, indeed, there was 
a slight advance—but in the main decline was steady. The 
experience was not a pleasant one either for minister or 
congregation, and the depressing effect of it was not lessened 
by the circumstance that other congregations in the district 
were suffering in like manner. As a matter of fact, the 
United Presbyterian Church never did take a very extensive 
hold of the north-east of Scotland, and its task was not made 
more easy when the wide area from which many of its con- 
gregations drew their members was curtailed by the formation 
of the Free Church. Not that this factor became immediately 
operative. Speaking generally, it was wellnigh a generation 
before the strong antipathies caused by the Disruption began 
to subside. But when this took place, and denominational 
distinctions became of less account, it was inevitable that 
sooner or later members living at a distance should find their 
way to churches which were nearer their homes. Nor was 
this the only circumstance which tended to arrest congrega- 
tional growth. During the years of exceptional commercial 
prosperity which followed the Franco-Prussian War, one 
began to note that young people drifted at an earlier age 
towards the southern towns; and this has continued less or 
more ever since. And when, as was inevitable, these pros- 
perous years were followed by years of agricultural depres- 
sion, many of our people in these parts went abroad, mostly 
to Canada, while those who remained at home had perforce 
to reduce their expenditure to a minimum. For the rest, 
there were those indirect, but none the less subtle, influences 
which were lowering the spiritual temperature all round. 
In the earlier part of the period under review, there were 
those who, following the too confident leadership of popular 
teachers like Tyndall and Huxley, had come to believe that 
physical science, working exclusively in the region of the 
material, was capable of solving the entire riddle of life. 
And, on the other hand, a mistaken apprehension of the aims 
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of Professor Robertson Smith and others in their historical 
and literary criticism of the books of the Bible, raised diffi- 
culties in many minds which unhinged the faith of some and 
made others tremble for the ark of God. The cumulative 
effect of these varied influences, not to speak of the growing 
industrial unrest which was also characteristic of the period, 
rendered the work of ministers and congregations alike more 
exacting and difficult than it had been in less strenuous days. 
The delivery of the Christian message did not meet with the 
old response, the sense of parental and filial obligation was 
notably relaxed, many became lovers of pleasures more than 
lovers of God, and not a few estranged themselves from the 
Church which is the organ of His grace. But when men have 
no vital sense of God, when they separate themselves from 
His worship and turn to gods of their own devising, are they 
not, as in the prophet’s day, burning incense to vanity ? } 
“To believe in Ged,” no doubt, “is from one point of view 
a lonely and desperate achievement.” ? But what is the 
alternative ? Does he not speak truly who says: “ For man 
it is a weary way to God, but a wearier far to any demi- 
SOd caus 

Towards the end of 1899 my semi-jubilee fell due. At the 
public meeting which was held in connection therewith, 
Bailie Kelman, Preses of the congregation, occupied the 
chair, and introduced the various speakers, amongst whom 
were Dr. Beatt, Aberdeen (in the unavoidable absence of 
Dr. John Robson, Moderator of Synod); Rev. John 
McRaith, Aberchirder, Moderator of Presbytery ; Rev. D. 
K. Auchterlonie, Craigdam ; Rev. Robert Grant, Botriph- 
nie; Rev. William Paterson, Portobello; Rev. J. T. Dean, 
Coldingham ; and, from the town, Provost Petrie Hay, 
Mr. A. Thurburn, Rev. Sydney Smith, and Rev. James 
Wedderspoon. In the course of the proceedings, I was 
presented with a richly illuminated address, the work of a 
local artist, of which the following is a copy :—: 


ierexvilinensy 
* J. A. Hutton, That the Ministry Be Not Blamed, p. 84. 
* R. H. Hutton, Essay on Goethe. 
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To the Rev. W. H. Macfarlane, minister of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Keith, and author of ‘‘’Twixt the Land and the Moss.’ 


The address of the elders, office-bearers, and members most 
respectfully showeth that they hail with great satisfaction and 
pleasure the advent of your semi-jubilee year as their pastor. 

On a recent happy event in your life it was shown how deep and 
real is the attachment of your flock. 

Your ministrations during the last twenty-five years have shown 
that you feel the deepest interest in the spiritual, moral, and intellec- 
tual welfare of your people, old and young. You have kept abreast of 
the moral and intellectual forces of the age, working for righteousness, 
and, in consequence, your people have all along ielt that they had 
in you a leader to whom they could with confidence always look for 
light and guidance. 

As regards your work in the pulpit, the Bible Class, and other 
forms of service devolving upon you, but one feeling pervades your 
flock, viz. that of gratitude for the invaluable benefits received. 

You have not, however, confined your labours exclusively to 
your own people ; but, looking at duty in the light of the Divine 
Order—* No man liveth to himself ’’—you have done much excellent 
public service to the community in which you live. This has been 
shown particularly in the sphere of Temperance and intellectual and 
moral advancement. 

The Keith Institute is a standing monument of your zeal, energy, 
and success in these good causes. But for your labour and that of 
other worthy friends, the enormous difficulties which stood in the 
way of so great a public boon could never have been surmounted. 

It is therefore our earnest desire and prayer that you may be 
long spared tc occupy and adorn the office which you have so long 
and so faithfully held. 

In name and on behali of the United Presbyterian Church, Keith. 


(Signed) ANDREW WILSON, JAMES KELMAN, ANDREW Brown, 
ALEXANDER Brown, ALEXANDER S. GARDINER, elders; WILLIAM 
MILNE, GeorcEe A. WILson, WILLIAM TAYLOR, WILLIAM CHALMERS, 
Joun McPuHerson, Ropert HENDRY, ALEXANDER JACK, Managers, 


With the subjoined reply to this address I bring this 
chapter of my ministry and of this book to a close :—- 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND FRIENDS,—For the second time within the 
last few months you have put me in a position of very considerable 
embarrassment. At the home-coming of my wife, and the way-going 
of my much-loved and greatly helpful sister, you were very kind ; 
and now, how can I make worthy acknowledgment of this beautiful 
address ? You will pardon me if I say that I do not value it because 
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it congratulates me on being twenty-five years older : that is a matter 
in regard to which your generosity will allow me to differ from you. 
But I value it, not merely or chiefly because it is a thing of beauty, 
but because of the love which it symbolises. When I came amongst 
you at the first—a timid, nervous, untried man, who had been 
brought up amid quite different surroundings—you could not be 
expected to do more than give me a hearty welcome, and wish me 
God-speed ; but to-night your address assures me that your regard 
is of no ordinary kind. I cannot, indeed, accept unreservedly all the 
expressions of respect and esteem it contains—my sense of short- 
coming, if not also of failure, is too strong for that. But if the work 
which I have tried to do amongst old and young in this congregation, 
all imperfect as I well know it to have been, has nevertheless been 
the open sesame to your affections, I humbly and reverently thank 
our common Lord. For you, at any rate, do not need to be reminded 
that that work has often had to be done under circumstances of no 
little discouragement and difficulty. I remember that immediately 
after leaving, the pulpit on my first Sabbath as your minister, I had 
to attend the funeral of a child. It would seem to have been an 
omen of sinister significance, for, during the years that we have been 
bound together in mutual fellowship and service, death and we 
have not been strangers. Comrade after comrade has fallen from 
the ranks, member after member and adherent after adherent have 
left us to seek fortune and fame in our large cities or abroad, so that 
of the 133 members and thirty-nine adherents who signed my call, 
not more than forty all told are still in connection with the congre- 
gation. The serious decrease in our numbers, thus occasioned, of 
necessity imposed a heavier responsibility upon those who were left ; 
and there have been times when, as in the case of our fathers before 
us, Our resources were strained to the utmost. But if we have had 
more Marahs than Elims in our experience, our faith did not wholly 
fail, nor did we slack our hand. During the most dismal years we 
stood shoulder to shoulder as had never been done in the history of 
the congregation before; and to-night, my gallant little people, I 
am pardonably proud to be able to say that we have held our Lady- 
smith. Our church property will bear favourable comparison with 
that of any similar congregation in the north of Scotland: we have 
always contrived to balance our account with the world and some- 
thing more; our membership has begun slowly to creep up again ; 
and, what is of infinitely more importance to me than all that, I 
think I discern some signs of a deepening spiritual life. We are 
therefore, every way, in better heart just now than we have sometimes 
been. What the future may hold for us I do not know. But our 
past should be an incentive to us to essay its tasks and, if need be, 
its struggles with faith, with courage, and with charity. God has 
been mindful of us: He has blessed us, and we may rest assured that 
if we continue to be loyal to the trust he has committed to us in 
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this place, He will bless us still, and it and we shall have increasing 
cause to rejoice together. 

Reference has been made in the address to the interest I have 
taken in work outside of the congregation. It is the function of a 
Christian minister, as I understand it, to be in the van of all move- 
ments that have for their object the intellectual, moral, and social 
bettering of the people, and therefore I had peculiar pleasure in 
associating myself with the worthy, large-hearted, liberal-handed 
men (several of them, alas, already gone from us) who translated 
our Institute from a one-time dream into a reality. And for the 
same general reason, as for others of a more special nature, I have 
thought it right to devote a considerable portion of my time to the 
advocacy of Temperance and its related social reforms. Had I been 
better supported in carrying on this latter branch of public work, I 
believe that more might have been done; but as things have been 
and are—well, it is impossible to make bricks without straw. Any 
service I have had the power to render to these and similar causes 
has been comparatively small; but, at any rate, I can honestly say 
that it has been ungrudgingly and cheerfully given, and if it has been 
in any measure beneficial to this comrnunity, more especially to its 
young men and women, I therein receive the only reward for which 
I have ever laboured. 

For the rest, I think I may claim to have been a loyal son of the 
church of my fathers. Any duty entrusted to me by Presbytery or 
Synod I have done to the best of my ability, and when occasion 
demanded I have not shrunk from defending the principles which 
are identified with our name. In so doing I found myself necessarily 
opposed to many friends, but I endeavoured so to conduct the 
controversy as, whilst true to my own convictions, not to forfeit 
their respect. But though a United Presbyterian, I have always 
been able to look over that particular ecclesiastical fence, and to 
recognise the good in churches other than my own. As it happens 
that by residence I am the oldest Presbyterian minister in the town, 
I have extended to all who have followed me the most cordial fraternal 
greeting, and if there is not more co-cperation amongst us in common 
work, the fault is certainly not mine, and I appeal to my public 
record in proof. 

And now, my friends within and without the congregation, I 
must ask you to forgive me for speaking thus much about myself. 
It has been in no sense agreeable to me, though from the character 
of this meeting unavoidable. For if you have got to understand me 
at all, you will know that my deepest feeling at the moment is not 
one of satisfaction but of sincere regret. With such resources and 
powers as I had, it is true, I have contrived to do a little, but if these 
had been more wisely and perseveringly utilised, I might have done 
much more. My semi-jubilee thus finds me with my ideal still far 
before me, and its realisation not much nearer than at the first. 
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All this is not cheering but saddening. But by your presence here 
to-night, not a few of you from great distances, you seem to say to 
me: We have seen your life and work during those years, and in 
God’s name we bid you go forward. In reliance upon your continued 
help and prayers, my friends, and in yet more implicit reliance upon 
strength other than yours, I will go forward to whatever God may 
will. 
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W. H. MACFARLANE (1900-_ ). 


In the month of April of this year (1900), a new School Board 
for the Parish of Keith fell to be elected. At the meeting 
of ratepayers called for the nomination of candidates, it was 
intimated that three of the retiring members, who were 
amongst the best business men in the town, were not to seek 
re-election. I was not present at this meeting, nor had I 
authorised anyone to nominate me for one of the vacant 
seats. The truth is, I was not covetous of School Board 
honours, and would have been quite content to serve the 
community as I had been trying to do. But so varied and 
urgent were the representations now made to me, that I 
felt unable to reconcile refusal to accept candidature with 
my sense of public duty. I addressed no meeting, however, 
nor did I move hand or foot to secure a single vote. Pre- 
sumably, therefore, I was returned to the Board on the 
ground of my previous record, that is, after an apprenticeship 
of twenty-five years, and at its first meeting I was appointed 


chairman. 
(207) 
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This was the beginning of a considerable spell of educa- 
tional service—for over seventeen years on the local Board, 
and for shorter periods, first on the Secondary Education 
Committee for the County of Banff, and latterly on Aberdeen 
Provincial Committee. It need hardly be said that the work 
throughout was thoroughly congenial, even though in the 
doing of it one had sometimes to “ scorn delights and live 
laborious days.’”’ At such public functions, indeed, as the 
annual Distribution of Prizes, and the sessional inauguration 
of the Continuation Classes, I contrived that as often as. 
possible we should have the presence of some distinguished 
educationist, who could speak with authority ; but otherwise 
the exposition and defence of the policy of the Board at all 
meetings of the ratepayers fell to me as chairman, and the 
routine work of its Committees and the other Committees of 
which I was a member, pretty well engaged all one’s available 
leisure. 

When I joined the Board the principal school was at an 
interesting stage of its development. From being an 
Elementary School with a limited Higher Grade Department, 
it was in process of transition to a fully fledged Secondary 
School. Amongst other changes, the Education Act of 1908,. 
by which Keith was recognised as a centre for the Training 
of Junior Students, necessitated a large extension of build- 
ings. This extension had been contracted for before Mr. 
Mair, headmaster of the school, was called to be minister of 
the Parish of Spynie; but it was not completed till Mr. 
Alexander Emslie, of Fordyce Academy, had been appointed 
as his successor, with the title of Rector of Keith Grammar 
School. Of exceptional organising skill, Mr. Emslie at once 
made his presence felt, and when the new buildings had been 
formally inaugurated by Dr. Dunn, H.M. Chief Inspector of 
Schools in the North, it was a case of full steam ahead. The 
Board heartily approved of the quickened pace, with the 
result that, on the expiry of their term of office, they were 
faced by a strong but very partially informed opposition. 
By dint of close canvassing, however, the opposition prevailed 
in the election, and returned a majority to the new Board. 
But since the victors were not able to agree amongst them- 
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selves as to which of their number should be appointed 
chairman, I was returned to my old position. This I con- 
tinued to hold till my removal from Keith in September, 1917, 
when it was gratifying to be assured by minute of the Board 
that under my chairmanship “ the work of the Board had 
been carried on with great smoothness and with absolute 
fairness to all parties concerned.”’ 

Through the brilliant teaching capacity of Mr. Emslie 
and his untiring vigour of supervision, the school began to 
recover the connection with the University which it had in 
Dr. Grant’s time ; and, under the equally capable manage- 
ment of Mr. W. Crampton Smith (now Rector of the Royal 
Academy, Inverness), the evening Continuation Classes 
entered upon a new era of prosperity. Through his sheer 
hard work and attractive personality the number of young 
people in attendance on these classes rose to nearly 300, 
which made one less regretful that the InStitute lecture 
scheme of so many years’ standing had reluctantly to be 
abandoned. 

In the wide range of subjects taught in these classes, 
music was not included, but this was not the fault of the 
Board. On more than one occasion an attempt was made 
to start a class, but the requisite number of students did not 
come forward. It was not that there was no musical interest 
in the town, but the signs of it were apt to be spasmodic, as 
the history of the Philharmonic Society clearly shows. I do 
not remember how many fresh starts that society made in 
my time. For a year or two after each new beginning, 
things went with great divv, and then came collapse. One 
hoped for something less fugitive from the conductorship of 
the late Warren T. Clemens, A.R.C.O., then organist in 
Queen’s Cross Church, Aberdeen. An accomplished all- 
round musician, and a “live wire”’ as a conductor, Mr. 
Clemens came out to Keith for several winters in succession, 
and, by the thoroughness of his training, he showed what 
could be made of a comparatively small chorus. Two of the 
performances of the Philharmonic Society, while under his 
direction, stood out in quite a marked manner. One was 
Coleridge Taylor’s “‘ Death of Minnehaha ;”’ the other was 

14 
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Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah ”’ (given for the first time in Keith). By 
general admission, the town had never heard anything finer 
than the Society’s performances of these two works, and the 
Philharmonic was justly proud of its young conductor. But 
the worthy rendering of high-class works, like all best things, 
entails considerable expenditure. When, therefore, the 
soloists and orchestra engaged for these concerts had been 
paid, the Society was not surprised to find itself in debt. 
Its members, however, took quite kindly to the idea of 
organising a sale of work to meet the deficiency. As I was 
President of the Society at the time, my wife and I made 
ourselves responsible for a stall, and the members distributed 
the other stalls amongst groups of their number. The sale 
was held in the autumn of 1g05, and was opened by Sir 
Frederick Bridge, then Organist of Westminster Abbey, and 
Conductor of the Royal Choral Society of London. By the 
amount raised the situation was relieved for the time, and a 
considerable balance was left over for future contingencies. 
With Mr. Clemens’ resignation of the conductorship some 
time after, a rather longer period than usual of musical 
enthusiasm came to anend, but, as the Committee of Manage- 
ment recognised, the educative value of the work done could 
not fail to have an abiding influence for good on the musical 
taste of the community. Otherwise, work in and for the 
town, as for the congregation, was carried on as before. 


It was a great day—in a sense, perhaps, the greatest 
day—in the later ecclesiastical history of Scotland when, on 
31st October, 1900, in the Waverley Market, Edinburgh, the 
union of the United Presbyterian and Free Churches took 
place. John Cairns, who had initiated the movement for 
union in 1863, did not live to see the happy consummation, 
and there were some, only less zealous in the cause than 
himself, who had likewise fallen on sleep. But none would 
have rejoiced more heartily than Cairns in that triumph of 
the Christian spirit of which it was the expression, and none 
would have acknowledged more generously than he, Principal 
Rainy’s unique service on its behalf. 

As the Principal had commenced his ministry in Huntly 
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in 1851, the enlarged Presbytery of the bounds created by 
the union resolved to celebrate his jubilee in the spring of 
Igor by presenting him with an address and entertaining 
him to luncheon. In replying for the address from the 
Presbytery, he was happily reminiscent. The Huntly of the 
“ good” Duchess of Gordon’s time and Stra’bogie (so he 
pronounced the name) generally were still vivid memories, 
of his presbyterial contemporaries he had the kindliest 
recoliections, and when the spirit of division arose in the 
congregation, though it caused him many anxious hours, he 
quite disclaimed the credit of having been the means of 
allaying it. ‘‘ This was the way it happened,” he said :— 


When they brought him to Huntly, having had but six months’ 
experience, they evidently thought it would be a shame if they did 
not stand by him, and so before long everybody considered himself 
to be a sort of grandfather to him. Blunders and mistakes followed, 
some of which might have turned out very seriously. He could 
recall the peculiar thrill of vexation with which a man recognises that 
he has put his foot in it, but they knew that instead of coming to 
grief as men might do under similar circumstances, the congregation 
made it a point of honour to stand by the young minister in his 
difficulties. He therefore ascribed his success at Huntly to the 
hearty good feeling of the Huntly people.' 


At the luncheon, which was largely attended, he was 
equally happy. The duty of proposing the sentiment of his 
health had been assigned tome. As it happened, I had been 
the last Moderator of the old United Presbyterian Presbytery 
of Banffshire, and had been cut off by the union in the middle 
of my moderatorial days. I was thus pretty much in the 
position of a ticket-of-leave man, who, for “ omission or 
careless performance,” was liable to be called up at any 
moment to do time, Whether this had anything to do with 
the selection, or whether it was due to the fact that I was 
also first Moderator of the United Free Church Synod of 
Aberdeen, I do not know. With considerable misgiving I 
agreed to do what was asked of me, and these excerpts, the 
quotation of which may perhaps be permitted as an indication 


1 Carnegie Simpson, Life of Principal Rainy, 1., p. 112. 
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of the old United Presbyterian point of view, are amongst 
the things I tried to say :— 


For reasons which I need not specify I could have wished that 
this task had been assigned to one who could have spoken from less 
or more intimate association with the venerable Principal in the 
work to which he has consecrated his life. But if those whom I more 
particularly represent have not had the advantage of close personal 
or ecclesiastical fellowship with him, I take it that all in this company 
have been interested spectators, and most of us have as well been 
sympathetic spectators of his career. We have seen the large place 
he has filled in the public life of the Church and far beyond it, and, 
whether we have agreed with him or differed from him, we must all 
have admired the uniform dignity, sagacity, and skill which have 
characterised his leadership. Amid storm and stress for the most 
part, he has had to steer his craft ; but alike in sunshine and shower, 
the pilot’s eye has been keen, the hand at the helm steady and sure. 
And although there are still some rumblings of thunder amongst our 
Highland hills, the union of the Free and United Presbyterian 
Churches is an accomplished fact, at which united Christendom has 
said, ‘““ Well done.’’ We honour ourselves in honouring the first 
Moderator of the United Free Church, for there can be no doubt that, 
but for him, union would not have come so soon. It is not an un- 
worthy crown even of a great man’s life. May it be but the prophecy 
and the prelude of a completer union so soon as Providence wills. 

But if the ecclesiastical leader is- admittedly great, surely the 
man, by God’s grace, is greater still ; and not the least striking proof 
of it is that for these many years he has held upon his way, neither 
spoiled by men’s praise nor soured by their blame. With high 
magnanimity and generous Christian chivalry he has borne himself 
towards opponents, reasonable and unreasonable, and for the sake 
of the work which he judged God called him to do, he has made 
sacrifices of which none can know the measure. And if all this is 
so, we should be ungrateful indeed if from our heart of hearts we 
did not thank him. 

We thank him for all the past, but we need him even more 
for the future. For though a great union has been effected, the 
consideration of its practical problems has scarcely begun. And 
with an ultra-doctrinal and ecclesiastical conservatism at one extreme, 
and an as yet somewhat untempered critical radicalism at the other; 
we need a master-mind which understands both and sympathises 
with what is rational and good in both, that each may be interpreted 
to the other and be enabled to keep the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace. For such necessary mediating work we recognise a 
peculiar fitness in our revered Moderator—a fitness which his years, 
experience, and character only accentuate ; and so do we pray that. 
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the gift which God has given us in him may be continued yet a 
while, for the good of His Church in Scotland and in those lands 
beyond the sea to which so many of our best and bravest have gone. 


On rising to reply, the Principal had a great reception. 
After a few graceful preliminaries, expressive of his gratitude, 
he proceeded :— 


I may say that I think it is a cause of great thankfulness for 
any man to be carried through fifty years in the ministry of Christ’s 
Church, and to be carried through them from end to end with some 
measure of the approbation and sympathy of good men and women. 
We are all liable to mistakes, to failures and to sins, and there are 
abundant opportunities for men who mean well to have their lives 
spoiled without any great fault of their own; and I do feel that 
when in the work of the ministry a man has been carried on through 
fifty years, and his brethren are able to tell him that he need not 
be ashamed to look them in the face, he ought to give very hearty 
thanks to God for that, and to feel that great kindness has been 
shown him: and I feel like that. 

At the same time I feel that there is a little more in it than 
that, and that you have been pleased to set an amount of value on 
any public services which I have been able to render during those 
years, which, whatever the value of these services may be, must 
proceed from great generosity of feeling on your part; and I thank 
you for that, and hope I shall not misuse it, and hope I shall 
not be a worse man for it. . . . I hope that in the few years which 
may remain to me I shall be upheld by God’s goodness, and not be 
led in any way to disgrace my own career or to grieve your hearts. 

Reference has been made to the position which you allot to 
me. I have always hated that term “a leader of the Church,” but 
I suppose I must give in to the idea that there is something in it. 
Well, I would say that, if a man wants to be a leader in the Church, 
the best plan for him to take is to have no sort of desire to be a 
leader, and to have a good stock of indolence and other qualities of 
the same kind, and by-and-by he may hope perhaps to be promoted 
to be a leader. But if I must own myself to have been a leader (I 
am afraid you are all disposed at present to find me guilty of that 
sin), I may say the way I came to it was just this, that I had before 
me in my younger days men whom I greatly venerated and greatly 
loved—I need not mention their names: Cunningham, Candlish, 
Buchanan, and others. I just felt it my duty to back them up, 
and to support them as best I could. I did so, and I think I could 
have obtained their testimony that I followed them loyally, and 
stood by them to the utmost of my power, especially when they were 
coming into their older years. I do not know any other reason 
but just that I followed my leaders. No man can lead a Presbyterian 
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Church in Scotland unless he has a profound respect for the indepen- 
dence and for the judgment of the brethren. There must be a real 
desire to do right to the rights and the feelings and decisions of the 
brethren and of the people of the Church as a whole. There must 
be a feeling of proud and cordial regard for the great society in which 
a man is privileged to live; and there must be some measure of 
sympathetic attitude to apprehend what the objects are which are 
worthy to be pursued, and are likely at the same time to recommend 
themselves to others. 

One thing I would say—it has long impressed itself on my 
mind—I have seen in public life that there are two sorts of men. 
There are men who are able men, but somehow or other they have 
a tendency to appeal, and they often successfully appeal, to the 
worst side of human nature; and there are men who always appeal 
to the better, the nobler side, because they believe init. My aspira- 
tion has been to appeal to such men, to appeal to the better and the 
higher side, and if I have at all succeeded in the work which God 
in a manner committed to me, I suppose it must have had some 
connection with that deep and early impression on my mind. I 
just feel that I am on rather delicate ground. A man cannot speak 
of himself so much as you have forced me to do in these last days 
without being in. considerable danger of making a fool of himself. 
Now you know it would not do for a leader to make a fool of himself.? 


And the Principal, having delivered himself of this homily 
on the sin of leadership, sat down, amid much laughter and 
applause. 


A memorable occasion, truly, in the annals of Stra’bogie ! 
A genial spring day, when the land had been made soft with 
showers, gave promise of continued blessing. But all too 
soon the clouds returned after the rain. Notwithstanding 
the previous favourable decisions of the Scottish Courts, the 
House of Lords, on 1st August, 1g04, decreed that by uniting 
with the United Presbyterian Church the Free Church had 
violated its constitution and forfeited its property. Without 
doubt, it was a stunning blow, which for the moment 
threatened to shatter the main achievement of Rainy’s life. 
But unobtrusively magnificent, by general admission, was 
the knightly Christian courage with which he faced the issue. 
“ All is not lost,” he said in his first Assembly speech a few 
days after the judgment had been announced ; “ nothing is 


1 Huntly Express, 26th April, 1901. 
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lost ’’—nothing, that is, for which a Church of Christ should 
exist ; and thereupon he proceeded in spite of his eight-and- 
seventy years to make drafts upon his resources which would 
have told heavily upon a man in his prime. His example was 
a much-needed inspiration. For there can be no doubt that 
the not very well disguised expectation of many was that the 
union would be dissolved. Amongst the number were some 
in Keith. All along they had had sympathy more or less with 
the position maintained by the now victorious minority, and 
what they might be tempted to do was still in the air. It 
was well, therefore, that in the interests of the local con- 
gregations, and of the district generally, the Presbytery’s 
rally of its forces was fixed for Keith. It followed the lines 
of gatherings of a like kind which were being held all over 
the country. A very largely attended meeting of office- 
bearers from all the congregations of the bounds was convened 
for the afternoon of the appointed day, at which the bearings 
of the Lords’ decision were explained and discussed ; and in 
the evening a public meeting was held at which addresses 
were delivered by the Rev. James Carruthers, Perth; Dr. 
John Kelman, then of Edinburgh; and Sir John Flem- 
ing, Aberdeen. Both meetings fully served their purpose ; 
Mr. Carruthers’ speech in particular carried conviction to 
many. 


By the death of its minister in February, 1912, the North 
United Free church, as the old Free church was now called, 
became vacant. In accordance with Assembly regulations, 
the question of union with the South United Free church, 
as the old United Presbyterian church was now called, was 
forthwith raised. It was thought that, if the union of these 
congregations could be effected on reasonable and honourable 
terms, there would’ be a stronger base of operations for the 
work of the denomination in the parish and district. But 
in their past history the relations between the two churches 
had not been obtrusively cordial, and local circumstances 
latterly had not relieved the situation. Nevertheless the 
Presbytery were of opinion that a serious attempt at union 
should be made; and, the Assembly’s General Interests 
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Committee being of the same mind, negotiations were com- 
menced with the least possible delay. 

As union, under a minister and whole-time assistant, 
seemed to me on all grounds to be desirable, I thought it 
right to do all.in my power on its behalf. It was not, 
however, without demur on the part of some that my office- 
bearers were persuaded in the end to acquiesce in the follow- 
ing as a basis on which union might be contemplated : That 
the union of the two congregations should take place at 
once; that as soon thereafter as possible the united con- 
gregation should proceed to the election of a new minister ; 
and that, as the minister thus elected would be the choice of 
both sections in the congregation, and would be primarily 
and principally responsible for its working, he should have a 
free hand as regards all matters of administration and or- 
ganisation.’ As to my relation to the united congregation, 
I intimated my willingness to accept any arrangement as to 
duties that the negotiating committees might deem reason- 
able, the only thing for which I cared to stipulate being that 
I should have access to the pulpit, as a rule, once a day. 
This latter stipulation was not made on personal grounds, 
but because it furnished the readiest means of reconcil- 
ing my people to union. Without this, or some such link ~ 
of connection with the work on my part, my office-bearers 
were not prepared to entertain the proposal. Finally, if 
it would enable the North Church office-bearers to consider 
the foregoing suggested basis favourably, I undertook de- 
finitely to retire in two years (when certain terms of public 
service for which I had accepted responsibility came to an 
end), or earlier in some contingencies. 

The proposals thus indicated were explained at length to 
a joint meeting of North and South church office-bearers ; but, 
though regarded by the Presbytery’s Committee as most 
reasonable, they tound no favour with the North church 
representatives. “The only proposal which they would 
accept was that the two congregations unite on what they 
regarded as equal terms, that is, that the South congregation 
should become vacant by the retiral of its minister.’”’! As 
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this proposal, if accepted, would not have secured union, 
but would have broken up and scattered the South congrega- 
tion, there was no alternative but to decline it. 

The Presbytery’s Committee, in recommending the ter- 
mination of negotiations and their own discharge, expressed 
their regret that an opportunity, which might never occur 
again, had been lost of strengthening and increasing the 
usefulness of the United Free Church in Keith; and they 
desired to record that in the negotiations between the two 
congregations, the South manifested an earnest spirit of 
union in the concessions they made.! 

A week or two later a largely attended meeting of the 
South congregation was held, at which a full account was 
given of the negotiations which the office-bearers had been 
conducting in its name, and their action was unanimously 
approved. 

In January, 1913, I had what proved to be a more than 
ordinarily tedious attack of influenza, which necessitated 
more frequent and longer absences from my pulpit than I 
had ever before required. Of the temporary disability I 
availed myself to put together a few sermons which were 
published under the title of Redemptive Service. Of this 
volume the Press notices were generally favourable. 

In May of this year it was decided to redecorate the 
church, renew the windows, and make sundry other necessary 
alterations, the money therefor to be taken from the Brown 
bequest. The work was commenced in due course, and 
while it was in progress we worshipped for another winter 
in the Institute Hall. The church was re-opened in March, 
Ig14, by the Rev. Millar Patrick, then of Ferryhill church, 
Aberdeen, as substitute for Professor Cairns, whose mother’s 
death prevented his fulfilling his engagement. The devo- 
tional exercises were conducted by Mr. Philip and the Acting 
Minister in the Established church, and on the following 
Sunday Mr. M‘Gilp, of the Crown church, Inverness, was the 
preacher. ae 
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In October of this year I completed forty years of my 
ministry in Keith. Having regard to health uncertainties, 
specially my growingly defective hearing, I thought that, in 
the best interests of the congregation (notwithstanding the 
emergence of the Great War, all the more indeed on that 
account), I should apply for a colleague and successor in the 
ordinary way. The preliminary steps, accordingly, were 
taken, Mr. Gilbert, Grange, being associated with me in 
carrying them through. The application had the unanimous 
approval of Session, managers, and congregation. At its 
meeting on the first Tuesday of December the Presbytery 
also unanimously approved ; but, as required by the rules 
of the Church, it transmitted’ the application to the Com- 
mittees of Assembly in Edinburgh. On the Sabbath morning 
following this meeting I closed a review of the changes which 
had taken place during my long term of office by saying :— 

Every application of the kind has to be submitted, as is quite 
proper, to such of the Assembly’s Committees as are directly con- 
cerned, and we must possess our souls in patience until such time as. 
their report is received. What form it may take I do not know, 
nor do I wish to hazard any conjecture. But as I am wishful that 
whatever action we may take when the time comes should be united 
action, the course of wisdom meanwhile is plain. We ought not to 
say or do anything that might hamper our freedom of judgment 
and decision when the case is fully and formally before us. If we 
are to give it dignified and careful consideration, we must abstain 
from taking up positions now that might afterwards prove untenable. 


All that took place out of doors I do not know. I only 
know that the course thus recommended was unfortunately 
not followed. Without waiting for the issue of procedure 
already taken, and to which they were parties, a section of 
the South church office-bearers, four of whom had come from 
former Free churches, proposed entering into informal con- 
ference with the office-bearers of the North church, with a 
view to consider possible terms of union. When apprised of 
their purpose, I did my utmost to dissuade them, as, from 
the manner in which the first negotiations had come to an 
end, I felt strongly that the only safe course for us was to 
await official intimation of the General Interests Committee’s 
decision. There was, besides, no need to act precipitately 
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in the matter, as my position in regard to union, and that of 
the brethren who came to me, was quite well known. More- 
over, there was grave danger in any such action, as it would 
almost certainly accentuate, and probably extend, the oppo- 
sition of those within the congregation who were known to 
be unfavourable to union or indifferent to it. In three long 
interviews these and other considerations were duly urged, 
but without avail. The men took their own way; and in so 
doing, to begin with, they broke the well-known rule of the 
Church. The South church was an old United Presbyterian 
congregation, in which no joint meeting of elders and 
managers could be competently called without the consent 
of the Session. No such permission was asked or obtained, 
and such a meeting was held. Nor was this the first occasion 
on which a similar blunder had been made under the same 
leadership. But, more particularly and more seriously, in 
deciding to enter the proposed conference tlfe brethren in 
question were acting in disregard of the terms of the com- 
mission they had received from the congregation. As 
business men, therefore, apart from all other considerations, 
they should have known that they were not at liberty, at 
their own hand, to ignore the specific purpose for which they 
had been appointed; if they desired any change in their 
instructions, their first duty was to seek a fresh mandate 
from the congregation. Again, this was not done. Informal 
and unauthorised meetings with the North church office- 
bearers were held forthwith, and there assent was given to 
certain objectionable terms of union, which were, neverthe- 
less, held to be binding when regular meetings were called 
under the supervision of the Presbytery and General Interests 
Committee. This was the root cause of all the subsequent 
trouble and heart-burning. For the first time in consequence, 
during forty years, there were now two parties in the congre- 
gation, and the contention between them was long and bitter. 
The only thing, conceivably, which might have obviated this 
unhappy state of matters would have been frank and generous 
consideration on the part of the North church office-bearers, 
but this was not now in evidence any more than it had been 
a few years before. The North church was always willing 
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to absorb } the South congregation, but not to unite with it 
on terms that required any sacrifice. 

Meanwhile the General Interests Committee had appointed 
a Sub-Committee to confer with the Presbytery as to the 
expediency of re-opening the question of union. It would 
require a considerable pamphlet to detail the various steps 
in the negotiations which took place between February, 1915, 
when this conference was held and the Presbytery’s Com- 
mittee on union was appointed, and June, 1916, when the 
South congregation was depleted of a fourth of its small 
membership. As description on any such scale would be 
tedious and could serve no good end, it must suffice to say 
that on 18th March, 1915,'a duly called congregational 
meeting was held, at which nineteen voted in favour of union 
and nine against. At this meeting a paper was handed in 
which contained the names of some thirty-six members who 
were opposed to union, fourteen of which, in the see-saw 
game into which things had now resolved themselves, were 
subsequently withdrawn. As these names could not be 
counted in the vote, union was formally carried. But, as 
we have seen, the South church had been an old Anti- 
Burgher congregation, whose title-deeds bore that its 
property could not be transferred save by the vote of three- 
fourths of the members present at each of two properly 
called congregational meetings, to be held at an interval of 
not less than three weeks. The first of these meetings (on 
21st June, 1915) was decisive—fifteen voted in favour of 
transference and twenty-five against. In these circum- 
stances the union party in the congregation, as they called 
themselves, who had been holding separate meetings for 
some time, intimated their purpose to withdraw from its 
membership. Strenuous efforts were made by myself as 
minister of the congregation, and by the Presbytery’s 
Committee (specially by Mr. Gilbert, its Convener) to retain 
them, but without success. Union or no union, with or 
without property, they had made up their minds to go, or 


'“ The absorption of one church by another is no union at all.” — 
Principal Martin in British Weekly, 24th November, 1921. 
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had committed themselves so far in informal conference that 
they felt bound to go. In any case, they would be no parties 
to the arrangement by which the South congregation, with 


IgIQ. 


AT VIEWMOUNT SALE OF WORK, AUGUST, 


the sanction of the General Interests Committee and Presby- 
tery, was to be served for three years by an ordained pro- 
bationer or minister without charge. 
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On 12th June, 1916, accordingly, these brethren severed 
their connection with the South congregation. Their going 
was without exception the heaviest blow it had received 
during its long and chequered history. It had now only a 
bare quorum of Session, a comparatively small number of 
managers, and a considerable amount of debt. But now, as 
aforetime, those who were left put “a steeve heart to a stey 
brae.”” By the end of July the money difficulty had been 
adjusted, and the ordinary contributions of those who had 
gone had been made good by those who remained, new 
managers had been appointed, and an addition of three had 
been made to the Session. 


Till its partial recovery from this bitter experience, I 
carried on the work of the congregation as best I could. In 
May, 1917, with the consent of the Presbytery, it was linked 
on for the time to Boharm, and the Rev. J. D. Hunter was 
associated with me in its oversight. Owing to the dearth of 
preachers caused by the war, all efforts to secure a whole-time 
minister or probationer failed till December, 1918. During 
this trying period the bulk of the work fell to Mr. Hunter, 
whose manifold and ungrudging services the congregation 
will never be able to repay. When, however, the Rev. John 
Ferguson took charge, the value of a resident minister at 
once became apparent. His work amongst young and old 
was highly successful, so much so that after rather more 
than a year the congregation felt encouraged to petition the 
Presbytery for restoration to its old ecclesiastical status. 
Having regard to all that had come and gone, the Presbytery 
too were of opinion that the petition was well grounded ; 
and they advised the General Interests Committee of Assem- 
bly accordingly. After an independent examination of the 
whole situation by a strong sub-committee of its own number 
(Rev. William Beveridge, New Deer, and Mr. J. R. Dean 
and Sir John Fleming, Aberdeen), this Committee also 
recognised that, in all the circumstances of the case, the only 
adjustment of it worthy of the United Free Church would 
be the restoration of status sought for. And when this de- 
cision was communicated to the little congregation, it need 
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hardly be said that, the winter of its discontent being ended, 
there was great joy amongst all its members, and amongst 
not a few also who had been sympathetic spectators of its 
protracted struggle. 


JOHN FERGUSON (1920-_ ). 


A native of Alexandria, in Dumbartonshire, Mr. Ferguson 
received his literary training in the University of Glasgow, 
and he was a student for the usual number of sessions in the 
Divinity Hall of the original Secession Church, under Pro- 
fessors Spence and Morton, with whom Dr. Alexander 
Smellie, Carluke, was associated as Lecturer on Pastoral 


JOHN FERGUSON, 


Theology. He had not been long a Probationer of his Church 
when he was called by the congregation of Birsay, in Orkney. 
Of this charge he was minister for seven years, during which 
time he did eminently successful work. Having, however, in 
some respects outgrown the testimony of his Church, he 
resolved to make dpplication for admission to the United 
Free Church, and he was formally received by the Assembly 
of IQIQ. 

Having served in Keith, as has been indicated, he was 
duly called ; and on 25th February, 1920, he was inducted as 
my colleague and successor. The Moderator of Presbytery, 
Dr. Miller, of Buckie, presided on the occasion, the Rev. 
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James Turner, of Grange, preached the sermon, and the Rev. 
William Morton, of Buckie, addressed pastor and people. 
An ‘“ At Home” in the afternoon was largely attended, and 
later, at a crowded soirée in the church, congratulatory 
addresses were delivered by the Rev. J. D. Hunter, who 
presided ; the Rev. George Mackay, Clerk of Presbytery ; 
the Rev. D. M. Forrester, Springburn; Provost Ross and 
Mr. Watson, Rothes; Mr. Boyd, of the Original Secession 
Church, Glasgow ; Mr. Smart, sculptor, as spokesman for a 
deputation of North church office-bearers ; the Rev. Matthew 
Stewart, of the Parish church; and the writer. In the 
course of the evening, Mr. Robert Hendry and Mr. Bert 
Fraser, on behalf of the congregation, presented wallets of 
notes to Mr. Ferguson and Mr. Hunter respectively. In the 
course of an appropriate reply, Mr. Ferguson thanked all who 
had come that evening, and done their utmost to give the 
congregation and himself a good send-off. During his period 
of interim service, his relations with the office-bearers and 
congregation had been of the most cordial nature; and, now 
that the congregation had been restored to its former eccle- 
slastical status, the fault would be their own if, without 
encroaching on other congregations, they did not make the 
cause in the south part of the town a success. Mr. Hunter, 
in acknowledging his gift and laying down his office as 
interim Moderator, wished Mr, Ferguson and the congregation 
all manner of good; and the heartiest wish of all to whom 
the church is dear is, that it may continue to render an 
even more fruitful service than that which it has given amid 
the lights and shadows of 150 years. 


NOTE. 


Since the above was written, Mr. Ferguson has received and 
accepted a call to Harray United Free Church in the Presbytery of 
Orkney. With the termination of his short ministry, a further period 
of suspense is thus in store for the congregation. One can only hope 
that, having regard to all it has gone through, this may be of brief 


duration, and that the issue may be for the best interests of the 
Church, 
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SOME OLD FAMILIAR FACES. 


Mr. Birrell on work of portraiture—“ Corsairtly ’’ and his sons— 
George Cockburn and “Sandy” Ogilvie—John Anderson— 
Joseph Clayton and Madame Bert—Andrew and Catherine 
Brown—James and Alexander Brown—William Chalmers— 
George Gartly—John and Robert Munro—James Hendry— 
James Millar—James Sellar—James Cumming—James Durno— 
Rev. A. B. Thompson—* Honourable women not a few ’’— 
Meggie Welsh—The baker and Thomas Davidson—Lady and her 
shoemaker—James Macdonald—John Fraser—James Kelman. 


“THE work of portraiture,’ says Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
“demands a delicate touch combined with a rare mixture 
of good sound sense, good feeling, genuine affection, and a 
strong though restrained tinge of amusement at the vagaries 
of human characters.’’+ The writer makes no pretensions 
to these qualifications. Nevertheless, he ventures to think 
that the following sketches, however imperfectly drawn, may 
have a measure of interest for some. 

During its lengthened history, as we have seen, the con- 
gregation has been served by a succession of office-bearers ~ 
of whom not a few have been very godly as well as very 
capable men. In the course of our narrative we have had 
occasion to make casual reference to one or two of them ; 
but, in view of the work they did and the influence they 
exerted, it seems only fitting that the more outstanding 
amongst them should be spoken of a little more in detail. 

In virtue of his unique relation to the church in the earlier 
stages of its development, the first place belongs to “ Cor- 
sairtly,’’ as ANDREW WILSON, SENIOR, was called from the 
name of his farm. Born in 1780, he was ordained to the 
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éldership in Mr. Bunyan’s congregation in 1820. When the 
Atonement Controversy became acute he disagreed with 
Mr, Morrison, who had succeeded Mr. Bunyan. He was 
thereupon admitted to membership and the eldership in 
Mr. Kennedy’s congregation, where he remained for about 
nine years: He thus held office in various capacities but 
with untiring energy under six ministers, Burgher and Anti- 
Burgher, of whom he was always a staunch friend. <A 
man of more than ordinary intelligence and devoutness, he 
ruled well his own household. Every Sabbath afternoon he 
assembled his family for religious instruction, and the servants 
were invited to be present if they so wished. The Shorter 
Catechism portions for the day were not only heard as a 
memory exercise, but were more or less fully explained, if 
not always with the theological precision of Fisher, yet with 
ample knowledge of the Bible and real spiritual insight. 
Being a great reader, principally of theological and devo: 
tional books, Mr. Wilson was a keen student of prophecy, 
with some notion of publishing on the subject ; and he was 
deeply interested in the doctrinal and ecclesiastical contro- 
versies of his day. He was a typical example of Scottish 
high Calvinism, and Dr. Marshall, of Kirkintilloch, with 
whom he occasionally corresponded, was his ideal of what a 
Christian minister should be. In this circumstance we have 
an index to the conservative principles which guided his action 
in Session, Presbytery, and elsewhere. But if somewhat 
rigid in his doctrinal and ecclesiastical views, he was never- 
theless, like many others of his type, a man of tender human 
sympathies and great personal liberality. According to his 
light, he lived and laboured for his church, and there can 
be no doubt that his high-toned Christian character and 
open-handed generosity were invaluable helps to it in its 
more trying experiences. It was he, for example, who 
ultimately induced the Presbytery to restore the supply of 
sermon which had been withdrawn in the manner described 
in a former chapter; and it was he, too, who advanced 
money on the somewhat dubious security of the old church, 
that a temporary financial difficulty might be tided over, 
Nor were his interests and sympathies thus confined. He 
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was always willing to give a helping hand to congregations 
as needy as his own; and the gift of seventeen bolls of lime 
to Archiestown, for which the Presbytery recorded its thanks, 
we may be sure, did not stand alone. To the last the old 
man’s love for his church remained, and he lived long enough 
to see two of his sons in the eldership. THOMAS WILSON, 
the older of the two, joined the Session in 1863, and had just 
passed his semi-jubilee when his lamented death took place 
in 1888. Like his father, he too had a genuine interest in 
all that concerned the well-being of the congregation, and 
he gave liberally of his means for its support. The little 
American organ which first led the praise was his gift, and, 
in dispensing his bounty, he did not let his left hand know 
what his right hand did. One of the kindly attentions he 
was constantly showing had a somewhat ludicrous issue. 
During one of the numerous vacancies, he sent a salmon as 
a present to the preacher’s landlady, that it might be a tasty 
bite for her and for him. It was wrapped in straw in the 
usual way, but the good woman, who had not seen anything 
of the kind before, thought it was a bass for the back door, 
and used it accordingly. Two or three days after a somewhat 
pronounced odour of stale fish was felt all over the premises, 
although Keith, as the crow flies, is nine miles from the sea. 
The dénowement need not be described. ANDREW WILSON,! 
the younger son, had joined the Session four years before his 
brother, and his jubilee, therefore, fell to be celebrated in 
December, 1909. By this time he had become the father of 
the Session, and had successively and worthily filled every 
office the congregation had to give him. At the social meet- 
ing which was held in celebration of the unique event, it was 
remarked that the congregation had begun to honour the guest 
of the evening when he was a comparatively young man. 
Fifty years ago young men were not so fancied as they are now, 
or as they sometimes fancy themselves. Too early admission 
to office was not encouraged in the old United Presbyterian 
Church. To come up to the Seceder standard of efficiency 
for the eldership, it was necessary that a man should serve 
a tolerably long apprenticeship. But of Mr. Wilson this had 
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not been required—he was called to high office while still 
young. And, as the chairman of the meeting said in con- 
veying the congratulations of all present: ‘‘ Now that he 
is old—or, as I should rather say, now that he ought to be 
old (for in spirit he is still happily young)—I feel sure that all 
who have had opportunity of observing his manner of life 
will say with one consent that the Christian sagacity which 
dictated the election of fifty years ago has been amply 
vindicated. I can myself speak from thirty-five years’ 
intimate association with Mr. Wilson in the work of the 
congregation, and in other relations ; and without hesitation 
I am able to bear this testimony, that he has been a model 
office-bearer, a model father, a model farmer, and a model 
man. You all know that he is a man of a kindly, genial, and 
sunny disposition ; a man of large heart and generous hand ; 
and, above all, a simple, humble, devout believer in the 
gospel of Divine grace. I have said already that Mr. Wilson 
had rendered invaluable aid to this congregation during his 
long stretch of Christian service, and certainly no man could 
have a warmer attachment to it, or to the principles for which 
it stands. But if he has done much for the church, I think 
he will be the first to admit that the church has had a large 
share—under God it may have been the largest share—in 
making him the man he is.. George Cockburn, for example, 
joined the Session three or four years after Mr. Wilson, and 
he was a much older man. But those who knew George well 
say that he was a means of grace to all who came into contact 
with him, though of a very peculiar kind. A deeply pious 
man, a Seceder to the marrow of his bones, he could be at the 
same time as cross-grained as two sticks ; and if you ventured 
to differ from him on any matter, civil or religious, great or 
small, you stood in,sore need of more than the usual number 
of Christian graces to enable you to keep your temper and 
your courtesy. For ten or eleven years Mr. Wilson was 
subjected to that discipline in Session, and outside there were 
men only less strenuous than George. Between them they 
developed that meek and quiet spirit which we recognise 
and admire in our friend; and, in case this might have run 
away into a mere nerveless amiability, they took care also 
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to put some iron into his blood. It was in such a school as 
this that our senior elder was trained, and the marks of his 
education are visible to all who have the eyes to see.” Asa 
small token of the congregation’s appreciation of his sterling 
character, devoted service, and lifelong attachment to the 
church of his baptism, Mr. Wilson was presented with a copy 
of the Queen’s Jubilee edition of the Bible, with illuminated 
inscription, in acknowledging receipt of which he forgot the 
larger part of what he meant to say. But what he did say 
was interestingly reminiscent of other days, and instructively 
illustrative of the dictum that “it taks a heep o’ rain to weet 
a Seceder.”” Two of Mr. Wilson’s daughters are still in 
connection with the congregation, having only recently left 
Haughs, the last of the three farms of which their father was 
successively tenant, and of which also his great-grandfather 
was tenant so many years before. 

Like ‘“ Corsairtly,”” with whom he agreed as long and as 
well as it was possible for him to agree with anybody, GEORGE 
CocKBURN had his ideal minister. George was a tobacco 
manufacturer in a small way, whom his apprentices irrever- 
ently nicknamed “‘ Twist ’em,” and from time to time he 
had occasion to visit Glasgow on business. While there he 
invariably worshipped in Regent Place Church, with which 
he had been connected in early life, and of which the Rev. Dr. 
Heugh, who had taken such a prominent part in the Atone- 
ment Controversy, was still the minister. On his return, 
George was neither to hold nor bind. Dr. Heugh was the 
standard by which all men and movements were tried; and 
if any who had not had the privilege of hearing that great 
and good man ventured, as some of them mischievously did, 
to say an occasional disparaging word about him, our friend 
was ablaze in a moment. But if his infirmities of temper, 
and seemingly incurable meddlesomeness, made him, like 
Carlyle, ‘“ gey ill to leeve wi’,” the root of the matter, as we 
have already indicated, was undoubtedly in him. There 
were few more spiritually-minded men in the congregation 
than he, and none who took a deeper practical interest in 
its work. In great part because his failings were so obvious, 
he was not elected to the eldership till 1862, but long before 
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that time he had rendered much efficient service. We have 
already spoken of the part he took in connection with the 
building of the present church and the starting of the Newmill 
Mission. But besides these extra efforts, he was rarely, if 
ever, absent from the Prayer Meeting, where, as the Rev. 
John Sellar remembered, “‘ he always sat in the seat next to 
the minister. He generally took the concluding exercise, 
and though his prayers had numerous interstices, filled up 
with something between a mumble and a whinny, they were, 
when you came to think of it, weighty in matter and full of 
substance.” A good but cranky man, he might have acted 
as a wholesome tonic to a congregation composed entirely 
of saints. But since in a manner his hand was against every 
man, it is to be feared that too often every man’s hand was 
against him. Yet because of the grace which was in him 
much was forgiven, which indeed needed to be forgiven if 
there was to be congregational peace. And if, because of 
the frequency with which he gave pain to others, some 
doubted whether there was any vein of tenderness in him 
at all, they were wrong. When his young wife died, to whom 
he was devotedly attached, he was moved as only a man of 
strong feeling can be moved, and on returning from a visit 
to the manse, he was overheard to say to another: “I’ve 
been to my minister, and he has given me all the comfort 
that man can give ; but the wound is too deep, too deep, too 
deep. I must away to my closet and commune with my 
God.” Alone in his closet, like Ralph Erskine in like case, 
““ his soul ate bitter herbs in great plenty ;’’ but in that secret 
place, we doubt not, he found what he sought—the all-suffi- 
cient and unfailing sympathy of “ the never-dying, ever- 
living Friend.’’ On the morning he died the chapter to be 
read at worship had a number of “ kittle’’ words. “ That’s 
a gey namey ane,” he said, “we'll tak’ anither.” After 
reading the new portion he removed his night-cap and 
prayed, and then he passed gently away. In his death he 
was not only happy, but triumphant. 

Though not an elder, and altogether a man of different 
fibre and spirit, ““ SANDY ”’ OGILVIE was an intimate congre- 
gational associate of the last named. Of a less fiery temper 
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than his colleague, he sometimes got the blame of making 
the balls which George fired. But though some of his pecu- 
liarities were to the full as trying as those of his ally, he did 
a considerable amount of useful work, both in the congrega- 
tion and throughout the district. Like his son (the Rev. 
Duncan Ogilvie, D.D.), he was for many years one of the 
most zealous and valiant advocates of the total abstinence 
cause. In Sabbath School and Mission Hall he gave active 
help, and at the annual congregational meetings his reports 
as Treasurer, with their invariable averages, showed that he 
had a minute acquaintance with vulgar fractions. In later 
life he became very deaf, but not liking to miss any part 
of the service, he had a chair’made for himself, which he 
placed at the top of the pulpit stair. From this coign of 
vantage he could, of course, see all that was going on, 
specially if the minister or preacher was using even a square 
inch of paper in the delivery of his sermon, and those who 
knew the man say that he did not fail to make good use of 
his exceptional opportunities. 

Not less earnest than Alexander Ogilvie in his advocacy 
of temperance, particularly amongst the young, was JOHN 
ANDERSON, elder, superintendent of the Sabbath School, and 
for many years unpaid precentor. Of him Mr. Sellar wrote : 
“ He was the greatest Roman of them all. He was a type 
of the best kind of Seceder—strongly marked by common 
sense, warmly evangelical in his opinions. What he derived 
his greatest power and influence from was the deep and 
venerated sanctity of his character. His name is interwoven 
with some of my earliest religious impressions. I had the 
honour to be a member of his Sabbath class. He used to 
give us texts of Scripture on little cards, which we were 
afterwards to repeat. One Sabbath he had forgotten to 
bring them with him, and asked us boys to call at his house 
for them some day during the week. I did so on my way 
from school, and the card I received bore the text : ‘My 
son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not.’ But before 
letting me go, with his arms resting on the counter of his 
little shop at the foot of Land Street, he spoke to me very 
earnestly about my soul. I never forgot it, nor any of the 
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incidents of that interview, though it is now more than forty 
years ago. I was also present at a district prayer meeting 
conducted by him in my grandmother’s house. I remember 
going into the room, my hand in my mother’s, and I have an 
ineffaceable though vague remembrance of the fervour and 
solemnity of the prayer which John Anderson offered on 
that occasion. . . . Such are some of the sunlit moments in 
a past where so much is swallowed up in oblivion.’ When 
this devout man died in 1861, his brother elders claimed the 
privilege of defraying the cost of his burial. 

In the work which lay nearest his heart, JoSsEPH CLAYTON 
was John Anderson’s successor. A man of refined, artistic, 
and sometimes fastidious tastes, the order and beauty of his 
garden were a fair reflex of the qualities of his mind. Uni- 
formly upright in character, judicious in counsel, and digni- 
fied but kindly in manner, he early won, and to the last 
retained, the respect and esteem of all who’were associated 
with him in the work of the congregation ; and in times of 
trouble and bereavement his words of comfort and encourage- 
ment, which were always wisely, tenderly, and seasonably 
spoken, soothed many a sorrowful heart. Though naturally 
of a retiring disposition, his sense of Christian duty con- 
strained him to accept the various offices to which the con- 
gregation successively called him, and in all of them he 
rendered the most conscientious and efficient service. An 
elder for twenty-five years, he was for the same length of 
time the Superintendent of the Sabbath School, and in this 
work he found even more delight than amongst his flowers. 
For his large class of girls he made the most thorough pre- 
paration, by gentle methods he kept perfect discipline, and 
at the annual soirée he not only presented model reports, 
but delivered addresses which were characterised by thought- 
fulness, sparkle, and grace. On the Sabbath before his death 
he was in his place at the dispensation of the Lord’s Supper, 
so that of him it may truly be said that his labours ended 
only with his life. In life, like Enoch, he walked with God ; 
like Enoch, too, he was not, for God took him. Mr. Clayton’s 
daughters, though long resident in France, never lost their 
interest in the old church. The elder of the two, Madame 
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Bert, gladly consented to act as patroness of one of our sales 
of work ; and the younger, who paid more than one visit to 
the old home and the church of her baptism, was the com- 
panion of her sister amid all the lights and shadows of her 
life. As her name implies, Madame Bert was the wife of 
“that great citizen of France, renowned no less in science 
than in politics, who all his life strove for the triumph of the 
modern spirit in the State, for the organisation of education 
on a compulsory basis, yet free from Church control; for 
the reign of science, of reason, of justice, and of truth.” ? 
He was a Member of the French Institute, Professor at the 
Sorbonne, and Minister of Public Instruction and Worship 
in Gambetta’s Government ; had main responsibility for the 
Act expelling the Jesuits ; and was subsequently Governor- 
General of Tonquin, where he died in 1886. On her return 
to France, Madame Bert served herself heir to her husband’s 
ideals. His motto had ever been: The cause of the schools 
the cause of the Fatherland. With quiet intensity of pur- 
pose, she made it her own, and with untiring diligence, in 
many capacities, she wrought for its realisation. In all this, 
“the non-sectarian spirit by which she was animated lived 
side by side with religious convictions of the highest order, 
which she sought neither to parade nor to conceal.’ ? For 
many years, also, at Paris as well as Auxerre, she had engaged 
in propaganda work against the ravages of alcohol and con- 
sumption ; moral derelicts were not beyond the reach of her 
compassion ; and of the poor she was the unfailing friend. 
When the great war-cloud burst, which for the time 
threatened to overwhelm France, she nerved the young 
conscripts of her neighbourhood to play the man. This she 
accomplished by reading a passage from a speech made by 
her husband many years before, in which he thrilled his 
audience as with trembling voice he recalled the oath taken 
by youthful Greeks in classic times: ‘“‘ My fatherland shall 
not say I left it weaker than I found it, but rather more 
powerful and more strong.’’ The effect was again electric, 
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and the valour in men’s eyes proclaimed that they too had 
made the solemn compact. In war work of various kinds, 
what remained of life and strength was now ungrudgingly 
spent. For nearly two years this gracious lady was able to 
bear the strain, but by June, 1916, she was utterly worn 
out, and passed peacefully away. In the cemetery of 
Auxerre, where her husband is buried, a great company 
assembled to pay their last tribute to one who had nobly 
lived and nobly died. The boom of cannon could be heard 
in the distance while the Rev. Mr. Vincent, of the Reformed 
Church, conducted the committal service, and while the 
‘Chief Magistrate and others bore eloquent testimony to the 
value of a life which had admittedly inherited some elements 
of its strength from Scotland, but which had unreservedly 
given its all to France. Madame Bert’s brother, who had 
developed some taste for art, and who had managed her 
vineyards in Algeria, died there some years before her. Her 
sister kept in touch with the old place by correspondence 
with the Frasers and the Browns. 
ANDREW Browy,! engine-driver, for eighteen years an 
elder in the congregation, was truly a good man. Sincere, 
humble, kindly, of sunny Christian temperament, he was 
what grace had made him. Of him that greatest thing might 
be said—that he saw God. And seeing Him he loved Him 
with the simplicity and intensity of a wholly consecrated 
nature. To the full measure of his light he lived with and 
for God. The Bible was his one book, and was to him an 
unfailing source of delight. From church and prayer meet- 
ing, from evangelistic and temperance meetings, he was never 
absent if well and at home. And after many a hard day’s 
work it was no uncommon thing for him to steal out and in 
amongst the homes of the poor, bestowing such spiritual cheer 
and unobtrusive practical help as became a genuine steward 
of Christ. One Sabbath afternoon he was visiting an aged 
member of the congregation who had kept a dame school in 
her day, and had seen better times. As was his custom, he 
read a portion of Scripture to her, and made such homely 
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comments on it as he could, and then he prayed. But while 
so engaged, Bell said: ‘‘ But not to interrupt you, Andrew, 
when does ‘the Dorcas’ meet ?”’ The near approach of 
wiriter had made that an all-important consideration for 
her; but the untimely interruption, if pathetic, had none the 
less its humorous aspect, which even Andrew was forced 
to recognise, and to cease from his devotions for the time. 
The congregation was poorer for the loss of one so rich in 
grace and abundant in labours of love, though happily his. 
like-minded wife survived him for several years. A woman 
of simple, earnest, unquestioning faith, and of a joyous spirit, 
it might truly be said of her that God’s statutes were her 
songs in the house of her pilgrimage. Ever a bright and even 
a breezy Christian, with a peremptory way withal, she had 
early learned the secret that it is more blessed to give than 
to receive. While she lived she denied herself much that 
she might be able to administer to the needs of others, and 
when she died she left the larger part of all she had to leave 
to the congregation, the Turner Memorial Hospital, and the 
District Nursing Association (£200 to each), though her old 
church ir. Berwick and the Infirmary there were not forgotten. 
A simple brass tablet marks the congregation’s indebtedness 
for two kindred souls, whose lives of such signal devotedness 
were at once a rebuke and an inspiration, a fragrant memory 
and a benediction. 

JAMEs Brown, Forgie, though one of our most distant 
members, was an elder for many years, and a model in respect 
of the regularity of his attendance at church. Be the weather 
what it might, his pew was rarely if ever empty. In other 
ways, too, according to his means and opportunities, he did 
what his hand found to do for the household of faith to which 
he was so deeply attached. His fields he tilled with com- 
mendable diligence, and in his home he was given to hos- 
pitality. One remembers how its resources were taxed to 
the utmost on the occasion of his eldest daughter’s marriage. 
This had been fixed for a Saturday morning at eleven o’clock. 
But the month was December, and a heavy fall of snow 
blocked the lines, with the result that the bridegroom could 
not get on from Insch to Keith. Meanwhile a goodly com- 
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pany had gathered at Drakemires; and, as hour after hour 
passed without the arrival of the man of the day, the com- 
missariat department was somewhat largely drawn upon. 
In the early afternoon two men arrived at the farm to ask 
if there was a minister in the house. On being told that 
there was, they were shown in to me. Their minister, they 
explained, was to have married a couple that afternoon, but 
had wired to say that he could not get through as the lines 
were impassable. ‘“‘ Well,” I said, “ tell your people to go 
on with their festivities, and I'll stop and marry the two 
young folks on my way home.” By five o’clock, as the 
bridegroom still tarried, I thought that in the known state 
of my sermon for the following day, it was full time that I 
made for Keith. As arranged, I stopped on the way and 
made the two young people one, and, I hope, happy ever 
after. It was not till between ten and eleven o’clock that 
the much-wanted man arrived at the farm‘ and then it was 
proposed that ‘“‘ Sandy,” the son of the house, should ride 
into Keith and bring me out as soon as might be. But in 
the dark, and in the absence of landmarks, he and his cart- 
horse contrived to get into difficulties, and he gave up the 
attempt to make for Keith that night. The next proposal 
was that the bride and bridegroom should drive into Keith 
in the morning in time to be married in the manse before 
service, and be “kirkit”’ thereafter. But the ‘bridegroom 
was a somewhat stiff Plymouth Brother; and he rather 
objected to this proposal, his alternative proposal being that 
I should be brought out to Drakemires in the afternoon to 
perform the ceremony there. But it was now the minister’s 
turn to put down his foot. In the circumstances, I declined 
to go out on the Sabbath afternoon, but said that I would 
be at the service of those concerned as early as they pleased 
on Monday morning. At ten o’clock accordingly a start was 
made ; the union of hands and hearts was duly consummated ; 
on the way into Keith the marriage party saluted the bride 
and bridegroom of Saturday making for their new home ; 
and, it being now Christmas Day, all was merry as a marriage 
bell. This is a tale of mingled humour and joy. But 
sorrow as well as joy was a not infrequent visitor in this 
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distant homestead. When the father died in a good old age, 
his son, ALEXANDER Browy,}! succeeded him in the tenancy 
of the farm and in the eldership of the church. One can 
never forget how, during the dark early days of the war, 
two of his lads, in the first bloom of their strong young man- 
- hood, were cut down within a week of each other by fever. 
Though trial enough came later, this was in some respects 
one of the saddest experiences of my ministerial life. Big, 
strong man though he was, it told on “ Sandy.” The trial, 
indeed, seemed almost too much for human endurance. For 
long the father’s and the mother’s heart knew its own bitter- 
ness; but in time the promised grace proved equal to the 
tremendous need. . 

Another tragic incident in the history of our little com- 
munity was the passing of WILLIAM CHALMERS,” shoemaker, 
manager, and church officer. It seemed strange that, having 
walked the streets and lanes of the town for over eighty 
years, he should be struck down by a passing cart and fatally 
injured. We could have wished a gentler way-going for him ; 
but, because of the trouble that prolonged illness would have 
been to others, he would not have wished that for himself. 
His temperament being what it was, he would not have made 
a model invalid. For, a man by himself was “‘ Willum,”’ as 
he was affectionately called, in the church and out of it; a 
hardy Scot withal, and almost the last link with the Seceders. 
of the past. In the days of his hot youth he had been twice 
before the Session—once for walking over to Newmill with 
a companion on a Sabbath afternoon, and regaling himself 
with strawberries in “the garden’ there; and once for 
accompanying a friend to a single service in the Established 
church. Mr. Morrison, who was then the minister, would 
seem to have dealt gently with him, for there was no further 
need for sessional attentions. Willum took his wife from the 
manse, where she was the maid; and as he had never more 
than a very humble wage, the two had a hard struggle to. 
keep a worthy roof over their heads. But they were both 
of native grit, and by thrifty management they not only 
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won through, but by their liberality often put to shame those 
who had more of this world’s goods than they. To no ap- 
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pounds, and, when the heating apparatus was introduced, 
it was doubled. So, as he would never take more than six 
pounds, it may truly be said that his service was through- 
out a labour of love. As it so happened, he was the first to 
have charge of the present building, and his care of it was 
extraordinary. He always carried the keys in his pocket, 
and till almost the end, he visited it twice, and sometimes 
thrice, every day. It may not be said that, as a rule, he 
unduly magnified his office ; but, being of a somewhat militant 
disposition, it must be recorded that in that capacity he 
had a battle royal with the officer of the School Board of 
only less import than that of George Cockburn’s with the 
choir. It was in this manner. A new School Board election 
was pending, and, as instructed by his chief, the officer had 
put the necessary notice bills on all the church doors in the 
parish. But Willum’s church door had been newly painted, 
and to “ blaud”’ it with any such bill was all but sacrilege. 
So, on one of his daily visits, he saw what had been done, 
and he promptly washed off the offending notice. A second 
bill which had been put up was treated in the same manner, 
and both the church gates were then carefully locked. But 
the church wall was low, and was leapt by small schoolboys 
whenever they took the fancy. So, meeting the Board’s 
officer, Willum warned him that 1f he went over the wall to 
put up another bill, he would have him apprehended for break- 
ing into lock-fast premises. By this time his blood was up, 
and he would give no quarter. But when he cooled somewhat 
he would seem to have thought that after all, perhaps, he might 
have been riding on the top of his commission. To remove 
all dubiety, he wrote the legal adviser of the church, asking 
if he was within his right in doing as he had done; and he 
enclosed five shillings in stamps for the required opinion. 
The stamps were returned with the opinion which is before 
me as I write. It was all that Willum could have desired ; 
and a proud man was he. To have bested the officer and, 
indirectly, the Clerk of the School Board was a triumph 
indeed. Though by no means his only successful bout, this 
was his Waterloo. For only a less period of years than as 
church officer, Willum served as a manager in the congrega- 
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tion, and in this capacity he was worth any half-dozen. He 
had a tolerably accurate acquaintance with the rules and 
forms of procedure of the Church, and he had always his 
knowledge at command. When on one occasion it was 
proposed to appoint the minister as a manager, he promptly 
pointed out that this was against the constitution of the 
congregation, And when on another occasion the Presbytery 
appointed a collection to be made in all the congregations of 
the bounds towards the mission which it, in conjunction with 
the Free Church Presbyteries of the district, had agreed to 
start for the navvies, who were then working on the new 
railways in the county, he offered strong objections to this 
being done without the consent of the managers and con- 
gregation; and, when his objections were not considered 
valid, he intimated an appeal to the Presbytery. As this 
appeal had to come in the first instance before the Session, 
he learned that, if transmitted, his minister would be on the 
other side, and as he did not think this would be seemly, he 
withdrew it. This was not the only exhibition within the 
congregation of his masterful spirit. Like all men of strongly 
marked individuality, he had his moods and even his foibles ; 
and, when the wind was blowing from the north, as it often 
did, his speech could be snell and siccar to a degree, as many 
a hapless wight learned to his cost. Like so many of his 
trade, he was a keen politician ; and, though he had had few 
advantages of early education, he was a great reader, and on 
occasion could give cogent reasons for the faith that was in 
him. Nor was his grasp of the principles of his Church less 
firm. Both on their doctrinal and on their ecclesiastical side, 
he was always able to give a clear and terse account of them, 
and he was never loath to do battle for them, no matter by 
whom they might be assailed. But if in word or act he had 
ever been tempted to go beyond what was just and kind, he 
could give himself no rest until he had made the most ample 
amends. To his ministers he was uniformly loyal, and when 
he got a sermon which pleased him, the preacher was rewarded 
with a snuff. He had unlimited faith in the future of the 
old church. ‘‘ She will be filled,” he used to say, “ but I'll 
not seeit.’’ Not that he was at all impressed with the crowds. 
16 
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who came to hear Mr. Nairn’s famous lectures. “ Ay, ay,” 
he said to the two managers-who were guarding the plate, 
“ay, ay, there they go: fowrpence a score.” And he had 
no great opinion of the preachers of the Free Church. Once 
he said to me: ‘I think that the warst preacher in the 
U.P. kirk is better than the best preacher in the Free kirk.” 
The sweeping judgment was enough to take away one’s 
breath. But on my reminding him of what he had thought 
of the probationer who had supplied for me a few Sabbaths 
before, he did not budge. Like the sturdy old shoemaker 
he was, he stuck to his last: ‘“ Ah, well,’ he said, “ wi’ that 
one exception.’’ And on learning later that I had agreed 
to exchange with a Free Church brother who was specially 
obnoxious to him, he declared: “I'll put him in, but I'll not 
wait to hear him.”” He would do his duty as a beadle, but 
thereafter he would exercise the right of private judgment. 
An upright, unconventional, “‘ magerful’’ man, there was 
nevertheless an unsuspected vein of tenderness in him, and 
with enviable fortitude he bore the not infrequent trials of 
his lot. When, therefore, his long working day came to an 
end, it was but fitting that the congregation should recognise 
in some way the singular devotedness of his service. At the 
social meeting which was held in his honour, he was presented 
with a purse of fifty sovereigns, together with enlarged 
photographs of himself and his wife ; and one remembers the 
old-world courtesy and unaffected simplicity with which he 
acknowledged the unexpected gift. It was not otherwise 
when, at their last meeting before the union, the Presbytery 
presented him with a silver snuff-box in consideration of his 
attention to their comfort when they met in Keith. ‘“‘ He 
was a man, take him for all in all, I shall not look upon his 
like again.”” So said Hamlet of his father, and so say all 
who knew him of Willum.+ 


1A. S. Chalmers, A.M.I.C.E., first Technical Instructor, Living- 
stonia Institution, now in Government service, and J. Chalmers, 
M.A., B.Sc., Lovedale Institution, are grand-nephews, and Mrs. 
Adamson, Livingstonia Institution, is a grand-niece. All three were 
members of Dean Street Church, Edinburgh, under the Rev. Thomas 
Anderson, late of Cabrach. 
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The foregoing are a few of the office-bearers who, by 
character or characteristics, have made a more or less distinct 
impression upon the congregation. Of those in the illus- 
tration which introduces this chapter, who have not yet 
been mentioned, GEORGE GARTLY in the eldership, and JOHN 
Munro and Ropert Munro in the management, were men 
who served the congregation with conscientious diligence, 
and generously supported every effort that seemed likely to 
advance its interests. JAMES HENDRY, who was a shrewd 
judge of a sermon and not easily imposed upon by “ chaff 
well meant for grain,’”’ was, as we have seen, chairman of the 
New Manse Building Committee, and, like his son after him,! 
he served for a number of years as Preses, in which capacity 
he had the happy knack of putting the members in good 
humour with each other at the annual meetings, whether the 
financial balance was on the right side or the wrong. JAMES 
MILLAR, an intelligent, hard-working, godly weaver, came 
from the “‘ Burgher Kirk,”’ in which he was a manager, and 
in work as in life he showed what grace and Secession prin- 
ciples could do for a man. He died many years ago, and 
his brother George was the last “‘ customary weaver ”’ in the 
district. JAMES SELLAR, who was also a “ Burgher,” was 
born in 1802, and died in his ninety-sixth year. With the 
exception of Mr. Cowie and Mr. Young, he remembered all 
the ministers of both churches, and held office under more 
than one. A quiet, unaggressive, kindly man, this patriarch 
of the Secession, appropriately enough, spent the evening of 
his days in the old manse. 

Of those not in the illustration, JAMES CUMMING was an 
elder in the congregation for twenty-eight years, His 
extreme deliberation of movement and quaintness of utterance 
not seldom provoked a smile, but he made a place for himself, 
all the same, by faith unfeigned and simple upright life. He 
died in Glasgow. A thoughtful, sagacious man, of deep 
religious feeling was JAMES DURNO, one of our younger 
elders. Till his removal to Nova Scotia, where he died, he 
carried on Mr. Clayton’s work in the Sabbath School ; and, 
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otherwise, he served the congregation as Session Clerk and 
Treasurer, with uniform capacity and all the willingness of 
a loving heart. The Rev. A. B. THompson had spent the 
active years of his ministry in Demerara and the. United 
States. On returning to this country for reasons of health, 
he settled in Keith, where for a time he conducted a small 
private school. Identifying himself with the South con- 
gregation, he became Superintendent of the Sabbath School ; 
and there can be no doubt that he gave a decided impetus to 
work amongst the young, in the congregation, and beyond it. 
Not every one would approve altogether of his methods, but 
in his hands they were eminently successful ; and his daughter, 
a graduate of Edinburgh University, is following in his 
footsteps under the supervision of the Youth Committee of 
the Assembly. Mr. Thompson, though an old Free Church- 
man, was all along opposed to union with the other United 
Free Church congregation in the town; and he and several 
others sought and were accorded an opportunity of addressing 
the Presbytery on the subject. In the end, as is related 
elsewhere, his view prevailed, though he did not live to see 
the issue. 

Had photographs been procurable, or had the memory 
of the few who survive been able to furnish adequate infor- 
mation, we would fain have lingered over the names of others, 
whose place was less prominent, but whose service was quite 
as devoted. And in this connection it would have been no 
more than just to speak of those “‘ honourable women not a 
few,”’ whose ungrudging labour, year in year out, as Sunday 
School teachers, Missionary collectors, Dorcas Society wor- 
kers, and members of the choir, was of such inestimable 
value. Our bazaars and sales of work, moreover, owed their 
success almost entirely to them. “‘ What is woman’s 
worth ?’”’ asked Lord Kintore at the first of them, and he 
answered his own question, after the manner of a gentleman 
in The Winter’s Tale, ““W, O MAN.” Double you, O man! 
In view of modern developments, who will make bold to 
gainsay the Earl’s dictum ? 

Amongst the rank and file of the congregation, moreover, 
there were several of whose peculiarity of speech and way 
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Sir James Barrie, with or without the help of ‘“ M‘Con- 
nachie,”’ could have rade much. A less nimble pen must be 
content with a mere passing reference. MEGGIE WELSH, 
for instance, was “a character.’ One day as I was visiting 
her, the Old Doctor came in, when she fell foul of the Inspector 
of Poor, who was one of the kindest of men, for not giving her 
what she needed. She needed beef tea, and she needed wine, 
and she needed several other things; and, with great vehem- 
ence and volubility of tongue, she rated the Doctor for not 
making the Inspector give her all she wanted. The soft 
answer, which turns away wrath, was barely sufficient for 
‘the occasion. And one remembers, too, how Meggie, follow- 
ing, alas, the bad example of her minister, arrived at the 
church one day twenty minutes late. But a shut door was 
not allowed to baulk her of the service. Going round to the 
session-house door, which was not locked, she made her 
appearance in full view of the whole congregation. A truthful 
narrator must needs say that her broad expansive face was 
not as clean as it might have been; but that was perhaps 
not all her fault, as there was a chronic dearth of water in 
that part of Land Street where she lived. Unabashed and 
with great deliberation she walked down the passage, not to 
her seat, but to the lobby of the church—she must first put 
her penny in the plate. This act of worship having been 
performed, in accordance with true Seceder practice, she 
came back with the same solemn deliberation and seated 
herself in one of the front pews, to the ill-disguised amusement 
of not a few. Then there was the lady who credited her 
shoemaker with “a terrible heep o’ sense when he was 
measuring feet.” And there were also ‘ THE BAKER” and 
THOMAS DAvipson. One day, when a temperance tent was 
on the square, they ventured in, and shared a bottle of 
ginger-beer between them. In so doing the two worthy old 
men discussed with much gravity of mind the “ gambol- 
lings’ of young girls on the streets at night, but did not 
know what was to be done about it. And, when Thomas 
came to grief on a slide which the “loons ”’ had made on 
the Old Town Brae (it would have required the 6th Gordons 
Battalion to prevent them), and “ very soon found his head 
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nethmost,’ he did not think any better of them than of the 
‘“quines.” It was a treat, moreover, to hear him tell, in 
his mingled Banffshire and English, how, when he was doing 
gardening work in the hospital grounds, a patient broke 
through the window of her ward, and went far before she 
was caught and brought back. “If I had a-known what 
she was up till,” he said, “I might have stopped her with 
the rake. But before I could do anything she was out and 
over the paling like a deer. My word, sir, but she had 
the use of herself.’’ Thomas, being the mild-mannered man 
he was, was not so hard on the Free Church as Willum; 
but in his own way he had many quaint things to say about 
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“The Eruption” and other happenings, which memory, 
however, fails to recall. 

Before bringing this chapter to a close, there are three 
names which merit more than a casual notice. The men 
who bore them, like those of whom we have already spoken, 
were -all loyal and devoted members of the congregation ; 
but they also recognised, and in their several ways efficiently 
discharged, their obligations to the community. JAMES 
MACDONALD served as a soldier in the Crimea and China 
and other parts of the world with much credit to himself; 
and, on his retiring from the army, he became Inspector of 
Poor and Registrar in the Parish of Keith. In these offices 
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he was brought into frequent contact with the seamy side 
of life, as well as with the common joys and sorrows of men; 
and, except in the case of Meggie Welsh and her kind, there 
was but one opinion as to the efficiency and humanity of his 
service. A reading man, he was also a keen politician. And 
now and again he relieved his feelings in rhyme at the expense 
of his opponents, but there was never any breach of their 
camaraderie. It was, however, in connection with the efforts 
made to secure the Turner Memorial Hospital for Keith and 
the surrounding parishes, that his most valuable public work 
was done. He was Secretary of the Bazaar Committee, 
which raised over £1000 on behalf of the institution ; and till 
his death he was Secretary to the Directors ; all which service 
was rendered with due military precision, and without. fee 
or reward. An enlarged photograph, which is an admirable 
likeness, fittingly adorns the walls of a ward in the hospital, 
and it will help to keep alive the memory’‘of a fine soldier, 
a loyal comrade, and a good man. It may only be added 
that his boys were their father’s sons. His youngest, who 
was wounded in the Boer War, fell in the Great War, in 
which also other two sons served with distinction in the 
Army Medical Corps. Outwith his professional appoint- 
ments, JOHN FRASER,! solicitor, was from time to time a 
member of all the public boards in the town. To the work 
of-the Town Council, School Board, and Parish Council, of 
the last two of which he became Chairman, he brought ample 
knowledge of local circumstances, a trained intelligence, and 
an independent judgment ; and in all of these bodies he spared 
no pains in striving to promote what he believed to be for 
the general well-being. It will be remembered that when 
an outbreak of small-pox took place, he was the first to 
recognise that, if a public calamity was to be averted, the 
Medical Officer of Health must have an absolutely free hand. 
Under Dr. TurNER’s directions, accordingly, he, along with 
Mr. A. S. George and the Inspector of Poor, pushed on the 
erection of a temporary hospital which, to the credit of Keith 
workmanship, was completed and ready for occupancy in 
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three days. To this isolated hut on the Cuthel Brae the 
infected patients were at once conveyed ; and, thanks to the 
promptitude with which measures were taken and the 
efficiency with which they were carried out, in a compara- 
tively short time the plague was effectually stayed. Mr. 
Fraser’s eldest son served as a veterinary surgeon in the late 
war, and his youngest, named after Monsieur Bert, in. war 
work at home. The Kelman family belonged originally to 
the congregation, but some difference with George Cockburn 
and his fellow managers took the father to the Free Church. 
His wife, however, after the manner of Mrs. Scott, of Gate- 
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shaw Brae, did not accompany him, but lived, died, and was 
buried in the faith of the Secession. Their son, JAMES 
KELMAN,” married into the Wilson family, and was for 
many vears an elder and manager in the congregation. But 
his service in these capacities did not represent the full 
measure of his interest and activity. Like Mr. Fraser, he 
was a man of great public spirit. Being naturally shrewd 
and cautious, his counsel was widely sought, and it was of 
distinct value to the various bodies of which he was succes- 
sively amember. A life of many-sided public usefulness was 
crowned in the end by his election to the Provostship ; and 
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it may not be without interest to note that during his term 
of office the chairs of the Parish Council and of the School 
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Board were likewise held by members of his church. The 
record of those who have thus served it is a mute appeal to 
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those who remain not to live only for self, but to guard and 
hand on the old tradition. That at least is duty, whatever 
else may be hid from view. And it is accentuated by the 
fact that, amid the fluctuations of its experience, a congre- 
gation no more than an individual is exempt from the com- 
mon lot. Of those who own its ‘‘ dues of nurture,” it has 
ever and anon to tell 
How some they have died, and some they have left me, 


And some are taken from me; all are departed ; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


CHAP TE RSLX 
THE EVANGELICAL CHARACTER OF THE CHURCH. 


What has hindered the growth of congregations and the denomina- 
tion in these parts—A living evangelicalism has kept them 
alive—Notwithstanding the numerical smallness of their origin, 
over 100,000 had attached themselves to the Secession and 
Relief Churches during the first generation—Their humble 
biggings—Their simple worship—Their careful discipline—The 
stand made for doctrinal purity and ecclesiastical freedom— 
Within the sphere of practical Christian work,the Church learned 
the necessity of broadening its testimony—Atonement and 
Creed Revision Controversies paved the way for the Declaratory 
Act, and “ New Light ”’ views and the Voluntary Controversy 
for the ecclesiastical position of to-day—Sacrifice of the essence 
of a genuine evangelicalism—Record of United Presbyterian 
Church—What of the future ? 


WE have thus told, in its successive stages, the story of our 
little Northern Church. As the narrative shows, it has had 
a prolonged and stern struggle with adverse circumstances. 
From the first the environment was unfavourable, and those 
who attached themselves to the cause were for the most part 
poor. In themselves such things as these would have not 
been an insuperable bar to progress had the people always 
been of one heart and of one mind. But neither within the 
denomination to which it belonged, nor within the congre- 
gation itself, was.this the case. The decision of the Anti- 
Burgher Synod in regard to lay-preaching, accentuated as 
it was by the deposition of Cowie, however inevitable that 
may have been in the circumstances of the time, had con- 
sequences to some congregations in the north from which 
they never fully recovered. Of these Keith was one: for, 
as we have seen, it gave off the larger number of those who 
subsequently formed the Burgher Kirk. The loss it thus 
(251) 
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sustained might have been so far made good had the original 
congregation been willing to unite with the offshoot when 
on more than one occasion a natural opportunity presented 
itself. But this it resolutely refused to do. The result was 
that the second congregation was practically lost to the 
church, and the first, with weakened resources, had to main- 
tain itself as best it could under the changed ecclesiastical 
conditions created by the formation of the Free Church. 
Having regard, therefore, to its past history and the strain 
to which it has been subjected from so many causes and 
quarters, not least the two unsuccessful attempts at union 
of quite recent years, the surprising thing perhaps is not so 
much that the congregation has always been small as that 
it still exists. In this respect its experience has been like 
that of too many of its kith and kin in the same district, and 
in different parts of the country; and there can be no doubt 
that what has preserved both it and them from extinction, 
notwithstanding faults and failings which have been deeply 
and often touchingly deplored, has been the presence of a 
genuine spiritual life. 

A living evangelicalism was the distinctive mark of the 
Secession from the first, and remained so amid all the trans- 
mutations of its history. Nor was Scotland as a whole 
irresponsive to the stand which it made for a pure Gospel 
and a free Church. The numerical smallness of its origin, 
indeed, as compared with that of the Free Church 110 years 
later, made anything like sensational progiess impossible, 
even had that been the aim of its founders. But, neverthe- 
less, within the first generation it was estimated that over 
100,000 had attached themselves to about 1209 Secession and 
Relief Churches ; and the Praying Societies, which had come 
down from persecuting times, not only formed the nuclei of 
many congregations, but supplied them with men of such 
high character and spiritual capacity that, as elders or 
private members, their service was invaluable to the new 
cause. When as yet there were no meeting-houses, worship 
had to be conducted under the open sky. And when churches 
came to be erected, their style of architecture almost invited 
ridicule, so bald and uninviting was it asarule. Not for them 
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the high embowéd roof, 
With antique pillars massy-proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 


But uf the buildings were the plainest of the plain, 
ministers and people alike were fired with a great enthusi- 
asm for the Gospel; and, with the severe simplicity of our 
well-known Scottish ritual, they were abundantly content. 
Yet not a man amongst them doubted that he had the 
true Apostolic Succession, and if Mr. Gladstone, or even His 
Holiness the Pope, had hinted scepticism as to the validity 
of Presbyterian orders, the humblest elder amongst them 
would have replied promptly, firmly, and with a robust dis- 
regard of grammatical niceties: “ That’s where you and 
me differs.’”” And then most likely he would have taken a 
deliberate pinch of snuff and passed ther box round. No 
Church in Scotland, however, and far beyond it, has had less 
sympathy with hierarchical and sacramentarian pretensions, 
as is proved by the fact referred to by Principal Cairns, that 
during a period of 160 years no minister of the Church had 
seceded to Rome, or even been charged with ritualistic 
leanings or practices. 

The evangelical character of the Church, associated as 
it was with simplicity of worship and, one might add, with 
carefulness of discipline, was notably exhibited in the stand 
it made for doctrinal purity and ecclesiastical freedom. But 
even more impressively, perhaps, its evangelicalism was 
shown within the sphere of practical Christian work. An 
evangelical Church is of necessity an evangelistic Church ; 
and, from the beginning, the Secession and Relief Churches 
were evangelistic in the best sense. They did the work 
which lay nearest to their hand, and they followed wherever 
Providence led. ‘‘ Had the managers of the Secession been 
men after this world,” says Hill Burton, “they might .. . 
have, by subtle management, at once made a large and 
influential Church.” But so far from that being their ambi- 
tion, he continues, ‘“‘ they organised no system, and made no 
serious effort to bring forth the great body in the Church 
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who certainly thought with them.” ! What, however, they 
had set their hearts upon, above and beyond all things else, 
was to satisfy the longings of men for the Gospel, irrespective 
of class or clime ; and so, with the full assent of their people, 
they made, as we have seen, wide itineracies at home, and 
freely sent their agents beyond seas. We may not pause to 
speak in detail of the transformation which their work 
began to effect in the homes of the Scottish peasantry, not a 
few of which might have sat for the picture of “ The Cottar’s 
Saturday Night.’”’ As Carlyle says: ‘‘ A man who awoke to 
the belief that he actually had a soul to be saved or lost, was 
apt to be found among the dissenting people, and to have 
given up attendance on the kirk.” This testimony is a con- 
demnation of the prevailing tone of spiritual life, and a 
tribute to the memory of men who were trying to quicken and 
elevate it. Nor were they undeserving. Lovers of their 
country and loyal to its rulers, they judged that they laboured 
for its highest well-being when they laboured for the cause 
of God. But just because they put Christ in the foremost 
place, they bound themselves by no national or ecclesiastical 
limitations ; and, when the Free Church came to make full 
provision for the cultivation of the home field, the United 
Presbyterian Church gave itself more unreservedly than its. 
forbears had been able to do to Foreign Mission work. 

It was, further, within the sphere of such practical 
Christian work as the Church undertook or assisted, within 
or without denominational lines, both at home and abroad, 
that it learned the necessity of broadening both its doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical testimony. At the outset there can be no: 
doubt that the evangelicalism of the Secession was narrow,. 
though in this respect it did not greatly differ, if at all, from 
the evangelicalism of the minority within the Established 
Church. As can be easily seen now, it was a too rigorous 
ecclesiasticism which constrained Erskine and his followers 
to refuse co-operation with Whitefield in his evangelistic 
labours, though in this connection it ought not to be forgotten 
that Gillespie was able to work with him freely enough. It 
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was a mistaken judgment, moreover, which denounced 
instead of trying to control the revivals at Cambuslang and 
Kilsyth; and if the opposition to the Haldane propaganda 
was, in all the circumstances of the time justifiable and in- 
deed inevitable, it was none the less associated with a 
spirit which needed to learn the way of the Lord more 
perfectly. Finally, it was an inadequate view of the Gospel 
Charter which led the Seceders to cavil at the constitution of 
undenominational Missionary Societies when as yet the 
Church had not recognised, as fully and unreservedly as it 
has since done, “ the obligation to hold forth as well as to 
hold fast the doctrine and law of Christ, and to make exer- 
tions for the universal diffusion of the Gospel both at home 
and abroad.’ Yet great allowance must be made for a Church 
whose place in the providential order was pre-eminently to 
do pioneer work in Scotland. If its leaders were warped in 
their judgment by the doctrinal and eccleSiastical character 
of their environment, that is only a proof that they were 
men of their time. But when, in the pauses of their 
numerous controversies, they went out into the wider sphere 
of their country’s activities and the world’s appalling needs, 
they not only got to understand other Christian communi- 
ties better, but they also learned that God’s purpose is 
vaster and “the whole duty of man” greater than they 
had dreamed. 

But whilst the influence of social intercourse, of earnest 
co-operation on undenominational platforms, and of common 
service on behalf of many a political reform, did much 
for them, the inherent strength of their evangelicalism did 
more. Just because it was a living thing, it had power to 
shake itself free of such accretions and non-essentials as 
threatened to impair its healthy development. Through the 
stress and strain of Atonement and Creed Revision Contro- 
versies, therefore, the Particular Redemptionism of the 
fathers passed, in the days of their children, into the broad 
evangelicalism of the Declaratory Act, which boldly and 
unambiguously asserts “the love of God to all mankind, 
the gift of His Son to be the propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world, and the free offer of salvation to men without 
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distinction, on the ground of Christ’s perfect sacrifice.’’ This 
Act, which was passed in 1879, made the United Presbyterian 
Church of that day one of the freest Churches in Christendom. 
of those having a written creed. In substance, moreover, 
the Act was adopted some years later both by the English 
Presbyterians and the Free Church. Nor was this all. What 
its evangelicalism did for the Church doctrinally, it also did 
for it ecclesiastically. ‘‘ New Light ’’ views, as they were 
called, were nothing else than an unfolding of the great 
pronouncement : “ My Kingdom is not of this world.”” And, 
when they came to be espoused in the Burgher and Anti- 
Burgher Synods, both sections cut thernselves cautiously 
adrift from the impossible enterprise to which the Fathers. 
of the Secession had cornmitted it when they made the 
renewal of the Covenants a term of Communion. Where the 
Cameronians had failed to establish a Scottish theocracy, 
others might not hope to succeed. By the stern logic of 
experience, therefore, as taught by numerous controversies, 
the Secession Church was led to the position which the 
Relief Church had maintained from the first,! viz. that the 
only solution of the inextricable difficulties which arise when 
Church and State exist in any organic relation to each other, 
is to set them both free, that they may live their life apart 
and do their work apart-—in friendly alliance, indeed, but 
neither encroaching on the province of the other. During 
the Voluntary Controversy, both the Secession and Relief 
Churches fought through one campaign on behalf of this 
principle, and the United Presbyterian Church, in many 
Synodical pronouncements and otherwise, did the same. 
After a generation’s trial of practical voluntaryism, the 
Free Church had come nearer the position of the United 
Presbyterians, but not near enough to unite with them. It 
thus happened that the Church which originated the first 
proposals for union was the only one which suffered by their 
failure. After the breakdown of the negotiations in 1873, 


' Gillespie, on his admission to Carnock Parish, had signed the 
Confession of Faith subject to certain reservations as to the power 
of the Civil Magistrate in matters of religion.—Struthers, History of 
Relief Church, pp. 8, 122, 272-283. 
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the Free Church was augmented by the accession of all but 
a few of the Reformed Presbyterians ; but the United Pres- 
byterian Church was required to sacrifice nearly one hun- 
dred congregations south of the Tweed. This experience of 
loss was not indeed the only one. For the union of the 
Burgher and Anti-Burgher Synods in 1820, and the union 
of the United Secession and Relief Synods in 1847, was not 
accomplished without some defections. In these cases, 
however, the loss in numbers was relatively small, and was 
more than counterbalanced by the gain in efficiency. But 
the surrender of a hundred congregations, not to speak of 
the curtailment of area which it implied, was a heavy one, 
and the sacrifice was not made good for many years. But, 
if sacrifice is of the essence of a genuine evangelicalism, it 
is to the honour of the United Presbyterian Church that, 
like the Churches from which it sprang, it rose to the 
occasion. Nor was its zeal for union damped by the rebuff 
of 1873. In its jubilee year (1897), it intimated to the 
Free Church that the closer co-operation then suggested 
would not meet the necessities of the case; that nothing 
short of an incorporating union would do for the Church 
or the country what needed to be done. With charac- 
teristic caution, the Free Church took a year to consider 
this communication. The response in the end was favour- 
able, and the subsequent negotiations were brief. But 
when the time for action came, it was not without a natural 
feeling of regret that men and women went up to the 
final meeting of the tribes in the old Synod Hall. “ Few 
men and women outside of that Communion know what 
that meant to those inside it—to those homes from Shetland 
to the Solway, in which the sweet and sacred event of the 
Edinburgh visit was the axle of the year. . . . But go even 
now to remote country manses or farms, far away as Orkney 
or Cantyre, and you will see the lips of old men quiver as 
they talk of Synods past and gone.’ For the Church, with 
which their holiest associations were bound up, was indeed 
dear to them, and well did they know that, being the smaller 
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body, union again meant sacrifice. But now, as aforetime, 
the compelling sense of what was best for Christ’s cause in 
Scotland was irresistible; and when, amid world-wide con- 
gratulations, the union of I900 was consummated, it was 
felt that one great breach in our national Presbyterianism 
had been worthily closed. 

What of the future ? While negotiations for another and 
larger union are still pending, it may not be well to do more 
than express the hope that, if successful, they may furnish 
the answer to the Secession Fathers’ appeal to “ the first free, 
faithful, and reforming General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland.” 
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SOME NOTICES OF FIRST EDITION 


““T have not read anything of the kind so excellent since David 
Gilmour’s book on the Penfolk. Of course, the writer does not 
compete with Mr. Gilmour. He tells a plain, straightforward narra- 
tive, but he tells it with so much heart, and insight, and literary 
skill, that his book may be read even with Gilmour’s masterpiece.”’— 
“Claudius Clear” in British Weekly. 

“A learned and interesting history of the Secession movement 
in the North, and of the origin and growth of the present congregation. 
It is happily illustrated, and should prove interesting beyond the 
circles of the denomination.’’—Scotsman. 

“ The writer has by diligent search succeeded in bringing together 
a large amount of valuable matter, which he has skilfully woven into 
a narrative which never flags, and is marked by ease and variety. 
He has, moreover, a large measure of the historical instinct, and he 
is successful to a marked degree in interpreting the spiritual ten- 
dencies and force of common and seemingly unconnected occurrences 
in the religious history. The last chapter on ‘The Evangelical 
Character of the Church ’ is written with spirit, quiet eloquence, and 
is very suggestive.’”’—Aberdeen Journal. 

“Tt is most interesting to me, and I very specially feel the sig- 
nificance of such histories for the general religion of the country. It 
is by the record of what individual congregations have done that we 
can know the value of a church to a people.’’—Principal Fairbairn, 
Mansfield College, Oxford. 

“On the whole, it is one of the most interesting stories which we 
have read for a long time, and there need be no hesitation in saying 
to English as well as Scottish Presbyterians: ‘Get the book and 
read it.’ °—The Presbyterian. 

“This interesting volume ... will take a high place in the 
Jocal annals of our denomination. It is exceedingly well written, 
with a fulness of information, a point of statement, and a pawkiness 
of humour which make it excellent reading.’’—Professor Orr in 
United Presbyterian Magazine. 

“Tts strong literary style, the touches of humour that light up 
its pages every now and then, the inspiration that runs through it 
all, carries the reader on with sustained and ever-deepening interest 
from beginning to end.’’—Elgin Courant. 

“By a wise selection and arrangement of facts, narrated in 
choice English, with picturesque and humourous touches, the writer 
has produced a book which cannot fail to be read with avidity by 
a wide circle. Moreover, containing facts which we have good 
reason to believe have never before been published, it will take its 
place as an authority on the subjects it touches.’’—Huntly Express. 
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SOME PRESS NOTICES, 


“Tn their execution, the sermons are excellent; the matter is 
clearly arranged in well-defined logical divisions, and the diction is 
in keeping with the thought. They show their author to be a man 
of culture and conviction, capable of conveying his teaching with 
vigour and dignity.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 

“In them may be found a sane and -far-seeing view of the 
requisite attitude of the Christian as an individual in respect alike 
of his personal duty and his relationship to humanity within and 
without the Church. The literary style is smooth and clear, the 
language well chosen and singularly free from superlatives. The 
book will find no favour with extremists, but is thoroughly sound in 
morality, in logic, and in practical utility.’’-—Glasgow Herald. 

‘““A volume of careful and well-written discourses. . . . Every 
one of the nineteen sermons throws new light on the texts chosen. .. . 
The line of thought is clearly marked out by divisions, and the 
literary allusions are happily chosen.”—British Weekly. 

“The sermons, taken as a whole, are a powerful appeal to their 
readers to play the game, to play the man, in the spirit of divine 
teaching, to be sympathetic, charitable, helpful, and upright... . 
For his brave and sympathetic words, and for these sermons, rich 
in thought, wise and moderate in outlook, and cultured and scholarly 
in diction, the writer will receive the thanks and gratitude of many.” — 
Banffshire Journal. 

“These are excellent sermons: there is nothing commonplace 
about them, There are many passages of much literary beauty and 
many phrases that linger in the ear. But the value of the book as 
a whole lies in its Scriptural, evangelical, and luminous treatment of 
the topics handled. . . . While profound, the discourses are popular, 
and make good reading for intelligent minds. . . . And the author 
throughout has his eye on modern problems of creed and conduct, 
service of our generation and the strength for it.”’—Torves Gazette. 

“Models they are for young preachers.’”’—Evpository Times. 

“There are no efforts at startling effects, but there is great 
understanding of the innerness of human striving and service.”— 
Missionary Record of the United Free Church. | 
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